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Alien Residents Nations Combine for Relief 
Of Distress in Agriculture 


Own 9 Per Cent 
Of Fishing Craft 


Similar Percentage of Ma- 
rine Products Brought in 
By 





Territorial Waters 
Covered*in Survey 


More Than 21.000 Vessels Are 
Included in Investigation 
Made Under Direction of 
Senate Resolution 





Vessels owned by alien residents of the | 


i States bring 9 per cent of all 
oe products landed in this country 
from fishing grounds, according to a 
statement made public May 8 by the 
Tariff Commission, which has just sub- 
mitted to the Senate a report dealing with 
alien ownership and operation of fishing 
vessels. 

‘The report was requested by a Senate 
resolution, and the Commissions state- 


ment gives a summary of the information | 


contained in the report. The statement 


liows in full text: 
~_ report on alien ownership and opera- 
tion of fishing vessels has been sent to 
the United States Senate by the Tariff 
Commission. The report is the result of 


an exhaustive investigation made by the} 


Commission in compliance with a Senate 
resolution requesting the Commission to 
make an investigation “of the entries of 
fish and other marine products into the 
United States from the high seas in ves- 
sels owned, chartered, leased, or rented, 
wholly or in part, by aliens. 
First Survey of Kind 


This is the first complete survey of the | 


kind ever made of the commercial fish- 
eries of the United States. Great interest 
has been shown in certain areas by the 
fishing industry, and the information and 
statistics collected will be of interest and 


value to them as well as to the Govern- | 


ment units cooperating in the work. 
Nearly every branch of the Government 
having maritime service generously as- 
sisted the Commission in obtaining the 
material necessary to making the investi- 
gation complete and satisfactory. | 
In its investigation the Commission 
found that 9 per cent of all marine prod- 


ucts landed in the United States from the 


fishing grounds is brought in by Ameri- 
can vessels owned by alien residents of 
the United States. In addition, the re- 
port states, there is landed from the fish- 
ing grounds by foreign vessels about 2 
per cent of the total. The remaining 89 
per cent is landed by American vessels 
owned by citizens of the United States. 
Division of Production 


Most of the aliens, the Commission 
found, are Japanese, Italian, Portuguese, 
Norwegian, and Finnish, and are en- 
gaged principally in the fisheries of 
Hawaii, California, Georgia, Oregon, 
and Connecticut. In Hawaii, alien-owned 
vessels produce 97 per cent of the fish 
supply; in California, 34 per cent, im 
Georiga, 13 per cent; in Oregon, 9 per 
cent; and in other States and Territories 
‘less than 7 per cent each. ANS 

In its inquiry the Commission can- 
vassed all owners of commercial fishing 
vessels and obtained not only a statement 
of citizenship but the division of produc- 
tion between high seas and territorial 
waters as well. 

The report, submitted to the Senate, 
summarizes the Commission’s findings as 
follows: ; ; 

“1. Vessels included in the investigation 
numbered 21,546, of which 2,025, or 9.4 per 
cent, were owned by aliens, and 19,521, or 
90.6 per cent, by citizens. Of the 2,025 
alien-owned vessels, 7 were foreign and 
2,018 American. Foreign vessels were reg- 
istered as follows: British, 4; Mexican, 1; 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Agents to Be Named 
To Collect Seed Loans 





Civil Service Establishes Eligi- 
ble List of Applicants 





Establishment of an eligible list of ap- 
plicants for positions as collectors of Fed- 
eral funds loaned to farmers for relief 
purposes was announced orally May 8 by 
Herbert E. Morgan, Assistant Chief of the 
.Editing and Recruiting Division of the 
Civil Service Commission. \ 

Although the positions are described as 
“short term employment, for a period of 
from two to four months,” persons found 


eligible will be considered for similar em- | 
ployment in succeding seasons, it was said. | 


Although employment of only 150 per- 
sons has been provided for during the 


present season, 699 applications were re- | 


ceived, Mr. Morgan said. 
Examination Scheduled 
Further information made available at 


the Commission follows: 
The funds to be collected were loaned 


These Ships, Tariff, 


Commission Finds 
nomic 


London Conference to 


Take Up Mutual Prob- 


lems Involved in Marketing of Wheat 


By Asher 
Foreign Agricultural 


Hobson 


Service, Bureau of Agricultural Feonomics, 


Department of Agriculture 


The extent of the present depression 
furnishes startling indications of the eco- 
interdependence of nations. De- 
clines in general commodity price levels 


{and the decrease in business activity re- 
| flect world-wide tendencies. 


Agriculture, 
as well as commerce and industry, is a 
victim of international economic forces. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
present agricultural situation is that prac- 
tically all staple lines in all quarters are 
adversely affected. Formerly we have 
counted upon the diversity of agricultural 
production to give us a balanced and satis- 
factory whole, even though losses were be- 
|ing experienced in some sections and by 
some commodity groups. Today farmers 
the world over have much in common. 
|They are in a bad way, economically 
| speaking. The trail of distressed com- 
modities circles the globe. To illustrate, 
one may mention: 

Wheat in Canada; wheat, cotton and 
dairy products in the United States; sugar 
in Cuba; coffee in Brazil; wheat and wool 
in Argentina and Australia; wool in South 
| Africa; dairy products in New Zealand 
}and Switzerland; rubber in the Malay 
| States; silk in China and Japan; cereals 
in the Balkans. 

While I am not in position to assert 
that the present international agricultural 
depression is the most serious that this 
|old world of ours has ever experienced, I 
j/am willing to hazard the opinion that 
|}seldom if ever have peace-time govern- 
|ments been so seriously aroused by the 
farmer's plight. The recent and rather 


Cooperative Groups 
Now Are Active in 
| Nearly Every Nation 


Membership of Societies in 
This Country Placed at 
750,000 With Annual 
Trade of 225 Millions 


The cooperative movement now has 


taken root in almost every country in the 
world,, according to information made 
available May 8 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. The 
movement includes consumers, productive 
and agricultural societies. 


it was pointed out, are federated in the 


now embraces 229,890 local cooperative 
societies with an aggregate membership 
of more than 70,000,000 persons. In addi- 
tion there are some 15,000,000 persons 
affiliated with cooperative credit societies. 
Further information was supplied by the 
; Bureau as follows: ' 


Volume of Business 


The member societies of the Alliance 
do a combined annual business of more 
than $17,600,000,000, have share capital of 
$959,999,486 and reserve funds of $548,- 
558,635. The Russian’ cooperative move- 
ment is by far the largest single member 
of the Alliance, having an annual busi- 
ness Of $14,038,078,743, share capital of 
$310,839,726, and reserves of $362,120,582. 


The membership of the 229,890 societies 
affiliated with the Alliance is divided ac- 
cording to type of society as follows: 
Consumers’ societies, 48,233,541; productive 
societies, 136,221; and agricultural so- 
cieties, 22,403,687. 

More than 2,500 cooperative organiza- 
tions are known to exist 
| States. Of these, about 140 are affiliated 
with the International Alliance. The en- 
| tire cooperative membership in the United 
{States may be conservatively set at 750,- 
000, and the amount of business done 
through these cooperative channels. in 
1929 was some $225,000,000. 

Types of Societies 

This country has nearly 1,600 consumers’ 
| societies, more than 1,500 of them bging 
retail organizations, nearly 1,000 cfedit 





; unions, and about 20 workers’ productive | 


| societies. In addition there are almost 
| 13,000 semicooperative groups, including 
mutual savings banks, labor banks, and 
| building and loan associations, having 
| almost 24,000,000 members or depositors 
in 1929. 

| The business of cooperative societies in 
{this country in 1930 felt the ill effects of 
;the continued economic depression and 
| falling prices, according to data obtained 
| by the Bureau from “Cooperation,” a New 
York publication, and from its own files, 
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INTERNATI 


The cooperative groups of 41 countries, | 


International Cooperative Alliance, which | 


in the United! 


ONAL RO 


numerous international conferences held 


for the purpose of considering the wheat | 


situation is an illustration of the concern 
exhibited by governments on behalf of 
agriculture. 


Since the beginning of 1930 interna- 


‘tional conferences dealing with this sub- 


ject have followed in rapid succession. 
In January of that year the League of 
Nations called a conference of agricul- 
tural experts to consider the agricultural 
depression and to discuss especially ways 
and means of handling what was con- 
sidered to be a burdensome surplus of 
wheat. The complexities of the task and 
the difficulties it presents are indicated 
by the fact that the conference was un- 
able to agree upon proposals designed to 
remedy the situation. It readily agreed 
that some sort of improved organization 
of the international market was desirable, 
but there were vast differences of opinion 
as to the manner by which this improved 
organization was to be brought about. 
Some thought the solution might be found 
in protective ‘tariffs that would maintain 
cereal production on a national basis. 
Others held that a more effective method 
would be that of disposing of exportable 
surpluses by international agreement. 
The question next came to the front 
at the preliminary conference for con- 
certed economic action, which met at 
Geneva in February, 1930. This confer- 
ence concerned itself with the prepara- 
tion of proposals designed to provide some 


' [Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


State Department Lacks 
Report on Chinese Revolt 


The Department of State has received 
no comprehensive report regarding revolu- 
tionary conditions in China, according to 
an oral statement by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, May 8. There- 
fore, he said there is no way of knowing 
how closely the recent revolution in South 
China is connected with the silver situa- 
tion. 


Secretary Stimson pointed out that 
China necessarily is poor because the pur- 
chasing power of her medium has been 
cut in half, but he called attention to 
the fact that this drop in the value of 
silver had occurred long after the begin- 
ning of revolutionary outbreaks and prob- 
ably had nothing to do with them. 
| Whether the price of silver has any- 
thing to do with the present acuteness, 


Secretary Stimson stated that he could | 


not tell. The situation seems to be seri- 
ous, he stated, but whether the fall of 
silver affects the armies of the various 
tuchans, he stated that he did not know. 


395 New Buildings 


In Federal Program 





President Says Plans of 
Next Six Months Involve 
Total of 277 Millions 


President Hoover in commenting orally 
May 8 on the Federal Government’s pub- 
lic building construction program said 
that in the next six months there will 
have been completed, under construction, 
or under contract, a total of 395 different 
public buildings throughout the country 
at a total cost of $277,000,000. 

Discussing the progress of the public 
building program, under the Department 
|} of the Treasury, President Hoover stated 
that the Administration has not had suf- 
ficient time to obtain the details of the 
program, but said that he would be able 
to give out for publication during the 
forthcoming week a list of all buildings 
authorized and the status of such project. 


Summary of Situation 


A summary of the situation, the Presi- 
dent said, is that public buildings com- 
pleted in the last 18 months involved ex- 
penditure of $119,000,000. In addition, 
sites have been secured, specifications pre- 
pared and contracts will be let within the 
next 90 days for $58,000,000 worth of pub- 
lic buildings, the President said. In the 
subsequent 90 days, he added, a still fur- 
ther $60,000,000 in public buildings will be 
let on contract and in the further 90 days 
$40,000,000 more in contracts for public 
buildings will be let. 

Summarizing the public building situa- 
tion, the President said that within the 
next six months, the Department of the 
Treasury will have completed, or under 
construction or contract, a total of 395 


public buildings whose total cost will be | 


| $277,000,000 


AD TO EXPAND 


MEXICAN AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 


through the Department of Agriculture | 


tram the $45,000,000 appropriation made 
by Congress at the last session. 

Final applications were received May 5, 
the closing day, and those applicants who 
are found eligible will be notified and ex- 
amined on May 20. 

The Department 
specified that it wished to employ men 
for the work. These collectors, termed 
“assistant seed loan agents,” are to re- 
ceive salaries of from $1,800 to $2,100 an- 
nually. 

Preliminary Requirements 

The only preliminary requirements for 
the examination are that applicants must 
have “at least three years’ experience in 
the banking or mercantile business, 
least one year of which must have been 
in making and collection of crop loans 


through banks or other agencies; or three | 
years’ experience in agricultural extension | 


work.” 

Duties of assistant seed loan agents will 
include the examining of court records for 
prior mortgages in connection with the 
making of seed loans, 
with farmers, merchants, 
housemen and others in connection with 


the collection of seed loans; and investi- | 


gating to determine whether extension of 
time on loans shall be granted, 


of Agriculture had | 


at | 


and contracting | 
bankers, ware- | 


Commerce Department Says Varied Trade Benefits Will 
Result When New Highway Opens 


7ITH the anticipated opening in the 

near future of the first stage of the 
highway from Laredo, Tex., to Mexico 
City, forming the first link in the Pan 
American highway, a large avenue of 
trade is expected to develop which will 
be of mutual benefit to American and 
Mexican business, according to an oral 
statement May 8 by B. P. Root of the 
foreign construction division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Reports to the division, Mr. Root 
said, indicate that travel over the 750- 
mile road is now possible in months of 
light rainfall but that passage is diffi- 
cult in the rainy season. Work on the 
highway is proceeding at great speed 
and at the present rate it is estimated 
that an all-weather road wili be avail- 
able by the Summer of next year. The 
following additional information was 
furnished: 
| The completion of the Laredo-Mexico 
City highway will have great economic 
Significance, opening up hitherto inac- 
cessible markets to Mexican agriculture 


; and promoting an _ extensive tourisi 
trade which had already manifested it- 
self through the traffic created by the 
opening of the road from Laredo to 
Monterrey in March of last year. 

From the American standpoint, the 
benefit to the automobile industry will 
be appreciable. Aside from the sale of 
passenger cars which will be stimulated 
by the road facilities made available to 
a large part of the Mexican population, 
there will no doubt develop numerous 
bus and truck lines between the various 
cities along the highway which will be 
reflected in sales of American commer- 
cial vehicles. Bus and truck services 
were established almost immediately 
when the road to Monterrey was com- 
pleted and a heavy traffic over this 
150-mile stretch has developed. 

In addition, the highway will be of 
great advantage to manufacturers of 
equipment of various kinds. The build- 
ing of hotels, tourist houses, gasoline 
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Farm Board Wheat Extended Idleness Michigan Taxes 


Found Fit to Mill 


More Than 98 Per Cent Good 
For Human Consumption, 
Inspection Reveals 


\ ORE than 98% per cent of the | 
+ wheat held by the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation is in “good or normal 
condition” for milling purposes, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board stated May 8 on the 
basis of an inspection of the corpora- 
tions holdings. About 1's per cent 
not Suitable for milling is being sold for 
stock feed, the Board has been advised. 
The quantity held by the Corporation 
never has been made public. 

James C. Stone, Chairman of the 
Board, has stated orally that recurrent 
reports that large quantities of the 
corporation’s wheat, sometimes estimated 
as one-half the total, are unfit for mill- | 
ing were erroneous and that practically 
all of it is fit for human food. The 
Board's statement, based on inspection | 
of 226 elevators, follows in full text: ! 

A survey of the Grain Stabilization 
stocks made by the Grain Division of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, between March 18 and April 15, 
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Prohibition Bureau 
Planning Work for — 

| Additional Force 


|Five Hundred Agents to Be 
Added in -July; Director 
Woodcock Makes Survey | 
Of Needs on West Coast 


The Bureau of Prohibition is consider- 

| ing the best methods of using the 500 ad- 
| ditional prohibition agents who are to be | 
}employed after July 1, when funds will 
become available, according to an oral; 
{announcement May 8. The total force of 
{agents then will number about 2,500, it 
|was said. Additional information was 
| made available as follows: 

The Bureau has tentatively allocated the 
| additional agents among the prohibition 
enforcement districts as follows: New 
York, 90; Chicago, 80; Philadelphia, 70; 
Richmond. New Orleans, Cincinnati and 
St. Paul, 40 each; Kansas City, 25; Bos-| 
|ton, San Francisco and Seattle, 20 each, | 
|and Denver, 25. 

Assignments Temporary 

These assignments are only temporarily | 
made, however, and may be changed. As|/ 
| heretofore, the numbers thus set may con-| 
| tinue in the areas to which they are allo- 
{cated until transfer is necessary either for 
temporary purposes in cases where a con- 
centration is required, or they may be 
maintained on a permanent roll in the 
original assignments. Conditions as they 
| develop will be the determining factof in| 
each instance. 

Completion of the plans await the re- 
|/turn to Washington of the Director of | 
| Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, who | 

is on an inspection trip to the Pacific} 
| Coast district headquarters. Mr. Woodcock | 
said when he left that if time and condi- | 
tions in the Bureau here allowed, he would 
also visit Hawaii before returning. 

Work Concentrated 

It is the Bureau's policy to concentrate | 
on the commercial, or so-called large scale | 
violators. It is Mr. Woodcock’s view, as 
|it was with his predecessors in the en-} 
| forcement work, that the Federal Govern- 
{ment should seek to destroy the sources | 
}of supply and thus make eit less easy | 
|for the small peddler-type of operator to| 
violate the law. 

Some of the additional agents will de- 
vote time to the international boundary 
| lines to break up smuggling. Some of the 
j}sections along the northern boundary 

have caused the enforcement corps much 
trouble in past years, although more re- 
cently the Dominion Government of Can- 





jada has been cooperating to prevent 
liquors from being smuggled into this 
| country. 


The final assignments of the agents 
will result from general surveys of condi- 
tions which are under way. Mr. Woodcock 
said that inspection trips such as he is 
now on enabled him to learn more about 
the general problems by conferring di- 
rectly with the local or district enforce- 
|ment officials. Often these officials meet 
{conditions successfully in one place and} 
fail in another where different factors 
are involved. By learning of the prob- 
lems of all of the officials, the Director 
is in a position to offer advice and pass 
on information of successful experiences ' 
elsewhere. 


Inquiry on Banking 
Sought in Wisconsin 


‘Interim Committee Proposed 
To Study Groups and Chains 


Mapison, Wis., May 8. 
An interim committee to make a study 
of the growth of chain and group banks | 
in the State would be authorized by a 
| bill which has just been introduced in the 
Wisconsin Legislature by Assemblyman 
Merwyn Rowland, chairman of the Assem- 
bly Committee on Insurance and Banking. | 
The bill provides for a study of the bank- 
ing situation and laws by five Assembly- 
men, three Senators, and two citizens to 
| be named by the Governor. The Com- 
mittee would report recommendations to 
any special session of the present Legisla- | 
| ture or early in the 1933 session. j 
| Assembly leaders explained that the in- | 
troduction of this bill increased the likeli- 
| hood that the session would adjourn with- 
|} out having taken action on bills to curb 
| the growth of chain and group bank or-| 
ganizations. 
Governor La Follette has expressed hope | 
of having the Legislature adjourn before 
July 1. Legislation to curb chain bank- 
ing, advocated in his campaign, threatens 
to prolong the session which still has the 
problem of reapportionment to solve. 
Restrictions on chain banking were} 
proposed in January by Assemblyman Os- 
car Schmiege, but they are being held up| 
pending action on other proposals, includ- 
ing the bill providing for the interim 
committee, = Alten. ncaa, 
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| There were 45 


Is Said to Impair 
Ability of Worker 


Prolonged Lack of Work Is 
Found Especially Harm- 
ful to Physical and Men. 
tal Well-being of Youths 


Some Nations Adopt 
Corrective Programs 


Bureau of Labor Statisties Says 


That Great Britain, Ger- 
many and the Netherlands 


Have Juvenile Centers 





The ill effects of prolonged unemploy- 
ment on the physical and mental well- 
being of workers, especially young work- 
ers, constitute a new and complicated 
problem in the unemployment situation, 
since ability may be impaired so greatly 
they will be unable to assume their former 
positions should opportunity arise, ac- 
cording to information supplied May 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


If a person has been out of work for 
a considerable time, his physical resources 
and skill are often so much lowered as 
to make it difficult for him to get work 
again, it was pointed ont. His attitude 
toward life and work in general may also 
be unfavorably affected to a marked de- 
gree. 


oo 


Benefits of Training Lost 


If he is a young worker, out of school 
and training, and cannot find a job for 
years, he then is still more likely to lose 
the benefits of his education and to un- 
dergo certain alterations in his character, 
such as loss of self-respect, self-reliance 
and feeling of responsibility for others, it 


was added. The question is thus raised 
as to what remedial measures should be 
applied. 





| 
Planes by Weight | 





Law Effective Aug. 1 Carries 


License Fee Ranging From | 
$10 Minimum to $150 | 


LansInG, Micu., May 8. 

ICENSE fees based on weight will be 
4 required of all aircraft operated in 
Michigan under the provisions of an act 
of the Legislature which has been signed 
by Governor Wilber M. Brucker. | 

The measure requires registration of | 
aircraft after Aug. 1, 1931, and provides 
a fee to be paid by the owner at the 
rate of 2'» cents a pound of net empty 
weight, the total amount, however, to 
be not less than $10 nor more than $150. 
The fee will exempt the owner from all 
other taxes on the plane. 

The funds thus derived are to be 
placed in the State treasury to the credit 
of an aeronautics fund, which is pro- 
posed to be created by a bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate. The latter measure 
also provides that all moneys now in 
the highway fund received from avia- 
tion gasoline taxes, licensing of schools 
of aviation, airports, airport managers 
and flight instructors shall be trans- 
ferred to the aeronautics fund. . 


Block-signal System 
Of Air-traffie Control | 
Will Receive Tests 


Establishment of Electric 
Lights at Points Along 
Route Studied to Supple- 
ment One-way Radio 


A block-signal system of airway traf- 
fice control, modeled upon the method 
employed on railroads, will be given a test 
on the New York-Washington airway in 
the near future, according to informa- 
tion made available May 8 at the Aero- 


| nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. 


In several foreign countries beset with 


severe and continued unemployment, the 
problem is receiving the serious consider- 
ation of government authorities, labor 


the Bureaeu. 
alreadey been introduced and others pro- 
posed in Great Britain, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, such as rehabilitative train- 
ing, sports, and compulsory public works. 
Juvenile Centers 

Further information was supplied as 

follows by the Bureau: 


Great Britain made an attempt as early 


Supplementing one-way radio and based 
on the use of teletype communication, 
the block-signal system will be put into 


|operation by New York, Philadelphia, and 


| leaders, and social workers, according to | 


Measures ; i e | 
Measures to combat it have the Department follows: 


Washington Airways, it was explained 
Additional information made available at 


Believed to hold many possibilities for 
future development, the system will de- 


|pend upon the establishment of blocks of 
130 to 40 miles, marked by electric signal 
‘lights at various points along the route. 


The principle is an adaptation of a sugges- 
tion made some months ago by the Branch 


} to the effect that display panels be em- 


as 1919, in connection with the so-called | 


out-of-work donation scheme, to miti- 
gate the bad effects of long-continued un- 
employment of boys and girls by organiz- 
ing juvenile unemployed centers, which 
unemployed boys and girls were required 
to attend. 
under local educational authorities and the 
cost was borne by the Exchequer. In April, 
1919, the attendance was more than 24,000 
and in May of that year there were 215 
centers in operation. 


The work of these centers consisted of 
physical training, organized games, teach- 
ing handicrafts, and other informal in- 
struction and lectures.. During later years 
this program has been considerably en- 
larged to include such subjects as wood- 
work, metal work, weaving, physiology and 
nygiene, first aid, nursing, English, history, 
drawing and painting and other general 
knowledge. 

Rehabilitation Effort 


The National Advisory Council for Ju- 
venile Employment in 1929 recommended 
the continuation of provision for dealing 
with unemployment among boys and girls 
by the establishment of centers or classes 
under the educational authorities of the 
area concerned, with the object of pre- 
venting deterioration and of facilitating 
their reabsorption into industry by main- 
taining or reestablishing, through further 
education and training, habits of disci- 
pline and self-respect. 

The Council reported in February, 1931, 
that considerable progress had been made 
in establishing courses of instruction. 
new centers and classes 
opened in England and Wales during 1930. 
The proportion of juvenile claimants to 
unemployment benefit in attendance at 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 


| Stations and lanes will not be replaced | 
The centers were conducted | 


pioyéd either regularly or in an emer- 
gency to stop passing aircraft when neces- 
sary. 
Weather Reports 
Radio communication between ground 


by the ground-signal method, according to 
present plans, but each means of control- 
ing the movement of aircraft will sup- 
plement the other and serve as a double 
check against planes’ running into un- 
favorable weather conditions. 
be instructed never to proceed beyond a 
control point unless a green light is visible. 
Weather reports transmitted from fields 
along the airway by the regular teletype 
communication system will provide the 
dispatchers at various control points with 
information upon which to base their ac- 
tions in allowing planes to continue or 
come in to a landing. Pilots will be ex- 
pected to return to the nearest field in 
case a sudden change in weather between 
the control stations makes it impossible 
to sight the signal at the next block. 
Tests of such a system employing sig- 
nal lights never have been tried out under 
similar circumstances and the plans for 


the experiment indicates that the system | 


may prove highly practicable. Panel sig- 
nals have been used on some airlines in 
the past, but since the Ludington Line 
operates over a comparatively short airway 
through a populous area and over terrain 
which occasionally provides bad operating 


conditions the novelty is a significant 
step in the program to perfect reliable | 
methods of controlling airway traffic. 


Service 15 times daily between Wash- 
ington and New York is provided over 
the 210-mile route, having been inaugu- 
rated Sept. 1, 1930, and expanded on sev- 
eral occasions. A total of 15,867 passen- 
gers were carried during the four months 
of last year that the line was in operation. 


COSTS OF BUILDING HOMES IN CITY 


DROP TO LOWEST MARK SINCE 1924 


Single-family Residences Alone Increased in Construction 


Expense in 1930, According to Labor Department 


‘HE average cost of dwellings per 
family in 257 cities for Which com- 
parative figures are available for the 
last 10 years was $4,385 in 1930, the 
lowest mark since 1924, according to 
data supplied May 8 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
The cities all have populations of 25,000 
or more, and the costs do not include 
the prices of lots. 

For single-family homes the average 
cost of $4,993 per family last year was 
higher in these cities than at any time 
in the last decade, the Bureau's figures 
show. The average of $3,857 per fam- 
ily for apartment houses, including 
those with stores in the buildings, was, 
however, at the lowest point in 10 years. 
That of $3,924 for two-family homes 
was lower than for any year since 1922. 
The latter classification includes one 
and two-family structures with stores. 

A definite reason can not be given for 
the decline in the cost per family for 
dwellings, it was pointed out orally at 
the Bureau. The type of construction 
and the building of cheaper homes may 
have been factors. Wholesale prices of 
building materials in 1930 were nearly 
12 per cent lower than in 1924 and more 
than 7 per cent under the 1921 levels, it 


was stated. 

Union wage rates per hour in the 
building trades in 1930 were, on the 
other hand, more than 21 per cent 


higher than in 1924 and more than 36 
per cent above the 1921 figure. Although 
the Bureau has no data on the»trend 
of wage rates of nonunion labor An the 
building trades, it 
followg<hat of union wages. 





| 


is believed that tg 
a 4 


(A study by the 
Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Decatur, Ill, in 1928 showed that 
in residential construction about 54 per 
cent of the cost is for material and 
about 46 per cent for labor. Thus the 
increase in labor costs during the last 
few years more than offset declines in 
wholesale prices of building materials. 

The following additional information 
was supplied by the Bureau: 

The average cost of the one-family 
dwellings for which building permits 
were issued in 1921 in these 257 cities 
was $3,972. There was a slight in- 
crease in the average cost of one-family 
dwellings each year over the preceding 
year from 1921 to 1928, a slight drop 
in 1929, and another rise in 1930. 

The two-family dwellings for which 
permits were issued in 1921 cost $3,762 
per family. The price increased until a 
peak. of $4,480 was reached in 1926, 
since which time a decline in the aver- 
age has taken place each year. 

The curve per family cost in the erec- 
tion of apartment houses has been 
more broken than that for the other 
two classes of dwellings. The average 
per family cost of the multi-family 
dwellings for permits granted in 1921 
was $4,019. It fell slightly in 1922, rose 
for each of the years 1923 and 1924 and 
fell again in 1925 and 1926, slightly in- 
creased in 1927, dropped a bit in 1928 
and rose sharply in 1929, falling off 
again last year. ~ 

The average cost of all classes of 
dwellings for which permits were given 
in the cities was $3,947 in 1921 and 
$4,464 in the peak year of 1926, 


Bureau covering 


| Causes 
| $15,000,000 ,000 


Pilots will | 


Organized Crime 
Causing Loss of 


15 Billion Yearly 


Governor of Illinois Says It 
Must Be Stamped Out if 
Democratic Government 
Is to Continue 


Says Nation Ready 
For ‘Housecleaning’ 


Calls for Stronger Authority 
Over Elected Publie Of- 
ficials in Order to Insure 
Good Government 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 8. 
Organized crime in the United States 
a total direct loss estimated at 
annually and must be 
stamped out if democratic government is 
to continue its existence, it was declared 
by Governor Louis L. Emmerson in an 
address tonight at the dedication of a new 
municipal colliseum at Sterling. 

The present situation, he said, is the 
product of indifference, but changing con- 
ditions are bringing a renewed sense of 
responsibility and the country “will not 
submit forever to the whims of racketeers 
who recognize no obligation either to gov- 
ernment or to God.” 

“The day of house cleaning has been 
long deferred, but it is at hand,” he de- 
clared. 

The American people are gambling with 
human weakness in exercising only a su- 
| perficial authority over their elected pub- 
lic officials, Governor Emmerson - said. 
Government has become the biggest and 
most complex business in the State and 
Nation, and upon an awakened under- 
‘standing of individual responsibility rests 
the burden of continuance of good govern- 
ment, , 

The Nation has turned the road and 
will march on to the point where normal 
development of our resources and normal 
operation of our industries will maintain 
a normal life in the Nation, the Governor 
asserted. 

Pointing out that one of the important 
factors in the recovery was the great 
amount of public building that has been 
done to provide employment, Governor 
| Emmerson declared that continued public 
works will depend upon “their hormal 
| relationship to the needs of the day.” . 
|; “But when we call a halt in the con- 
| arwotion of public works, let us commence 
| the building of a public ennsciousness 
| that will bring to the Nation in its hour 
|}of peace the same loyal devotion to its 
|fundmental principles that stirs its soul 
in the hour of its danger,” he continued. 

“Our greatest need of the past two 
years has been to build public buildings, 
new roads, new engineering systems to 
|take up the slack, and at the same time 
furnish employment. Our greatest need 
| of the next few years will be the building 
of citizenship. 
| “Trace the records of man, and you will 
find after every war a period of inflation, 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





American Ship Routes 
Are Not to Be Reduced 


Board to Maintain All Services, 
Says Senator Fletcher 


The Shipping Board will not sacrifice 
any of its services and routes notwith- 
standing adverse business conditions that 
American lines, like shipping the world 
over, are encountering, Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, stated orally May 8 


after a conference with the Shipping 
Board. Senator Fletcher is a member of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, 


which has jurisdiction over shipping legis- 
lation. 

“I find that our shipping is feeling 
| adverse business conditions and that many 
of our lines are losing money at pres- 
;}ent, but the Shipping Board is backing 
them to the limit and expects to get all 
| the lines on a solid basis before long,” 


he said. 


Same Situation Abroad 

| “The conditions are not existing in the 
American lines alone. They exist among 
shipping all over the world today, a fall- 
ing off in the freight and passenger traffic 
; generally. Some of the big British lines 
| have failed. Some of our American lines 
| have been feeling the pressure of adverse 
| conditions. The Shipping Board, however, 
is encouraging them as far as they pos- 
| sibly can under the law and there is no 
| disposition on the part of the Board to 
| sacrifice any shipping services or shipping 
routes. 

“The passenger lines probably will get 
additional business with the approach of 
Summer. So far as freight is concerned 
| there is still a bad condition all over the 
| world but I hope, and the Board hopes, 
| there may be substantial improvement be- 
fore long.” 





Flights for Pleasure 
| Cause Most Mishaps 


‘Sixth of Accidents Are Due to 


Training of Pilots 


More aircraft accidents occur in please 
ure flying than in any other form of mis- 
| cellaneous airplane operations, according 
| to information made available May 8 at 
}the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
| Statistics compiled for the last three 
| years show that 42.23 per cent of all ace 
|} cidents in miscellaneous flying occurred 
during the operation of aircraft for pleas- 
ure. The second largest number, 38.45 per 
cent, occurred in miscellaneous commer- 
cial operations, while student instruction 
was charged with 15.83 per cent, and ex- 
perimental flying with 3.49 per cent of 
all miscellaneous accidents. 

Landing accidents led all other causes, 
being the reason for over 525 crashes in 
| pleasure flying and nearly 400 accidents mm 
commercial operations of miscellaneous 
}nature. Forced landings caused many ac= 
cidents in these two forms of flying, whilé 
spins and stalls were the reason for ane 
other large group of mishaps. 
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Varied Products | 
From Natural Gas 


Obtained in Tests 
Commercial Secaeines so 
Utilize Waste From Oil) 


ens 











Fields Being Sought by) 


The Bureau of Mines | 


Quantities of natural gas, which under | 
present conditions are lost in the atmos- 
phere, may be utilized in production of | 
chemical products such as motor fuels, | 
synthetic rubber, and other substances if 
laboratory methods of “cracking” the gas} 
are developed to the point of commercial 
operation, it was stated orally May 8 on| 
behalf of the United States Bureau of| 
Mines. 
~ Experiments are now being conducted by 
the Bureau on that phase of the subject 
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Anti-nepotism Law 
In Utah Construed 


| 


Attorney General Gives Rulings 
On Statute to Become 
Effective June 1 


Satt Lake City, UTAH, May 8. 


In three opinions just announced, the 
Attorney General, George P. Parker, has | 
construed the provisions of the Utah anti- 
nepotism statute, which is effective on 
June 1. The opinions set forth the fol- 
lowing rulings: 

If two persons marry sisters, they are 
not brothers-in-law within the terms of 
th Anti-Nepotism Act and hence are not 
affected thereby. 

The law cannot be termed retroactive 
because it provides that the designated 
relatives shall not be “retained” in posi- 
tion. It affects those relatives already 
employed but has no ex post facto fea- 
tures. 

It is within the letter of the law, but 
probably not within the spirit of the law, 
for board members to employ or keep 
in employment a person related to one of 
the members of the board. 

For law enforcement purposes, it is as- 
sumed the law is constitutional, although 








| WAYS OF ENTRY INTO NEW YORK CITY | Rail Schedules 


For Containers 
Are Prescribed 


‘Certain Charges Now in Use 

By Some Lines Disap- 
| proved in Ruling on Less- 
|  than-carload Freight 





Rates on container service for less-than- 
;carload freight on railroads were pre- 
| scribed and certain rates now in use on 
| certain lines were disapproved in an or- 
|der handed down recently by the Inter- 
|state Commerce Commission. (A review 
|of the ruling was printed in the issue of 
|May 2.) The summary and conclusions 
|of the Commission’s order follows in full 
| text: 


The case for and against the container 
| has been discussed at length. It has been 
| seen that the principal advantages claimed 

for it from the carrier standpoint are 
| its possible answer to motor-truck compe- 
| tition, its expediteed service in effecting 
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NIGHT ILLUMINATION 


Adjustment Urged 


OF MONUMENT 





Of Public Schools 
To Industrial Age 


\Value of System Called in 
Question by Unemploy- 
ment, Says Chairman of 
National Advisory Group 








Fundamental among the changes which 
must be made in present day educational 
practices is that of adjustment to changed 
industrial conditions, Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, declared May 8 in 

jan address before the opening session of 
| the American Council on Education in 
Washington. 

Schooling failed to keep pace with the 
| industrial revolution, Dr. Mann declared, 
}and as a result a dual system of educa- 
tion was evolved, setting up vocational 
efficiency in particular jobs co-equal with 
| good citizenship as justification for edu- 
Justification of 


known as “pyrolysis”"—or the breaking up| it, constitutionalty has been questioned | 
of hydrocarbon molecules with heat and) on the ground that it is not uniform in its 


the uniting of these parts to form new} 
substances. | 

A review by the Bureau reveals some 25) 
chemical by-products which have been ob- | 
tained and identified in natural gas ex-| 
periments conducted in Government and} 
commercial laboratories. Additional in- 
formation made available at the Bureau) 
follows: 

Other Processes 


Another method of processing natural 
gas is by controlled oxidation, either with 
steam, oxygen or gases containing oxygen. 
At least six synthetic products have been 
produced either experimentally or com- 
mercially by this process. Still another 
possible method is by chlorination, or the | 
replacement by chlorine of more or less | 
of the hydrogen in the hydrocarbon | 
molecules. Four products have been in- 
dicated as possible of preparation by this 
method. | 

Uses which may be made of products ob- 
tained from natural gas include the fol- 
lowing: 

Cutting and welding; silvering of mir- 
rors; manufacture of medicines, dyes, per- 
fumes, explosives, antiknock fuels, inks, | 
pigments, insecticides, lacqiers, fire ex- | 
tinguishers, refrigerants, fertilizers and 
fruit ripeners. 

A description of the principle of pyroly- 
sis and other methods of treating the gas 
is contained in a report prepared by Har- 
old M. Smith, associate petroleum chemist 
of the Bureau, which has been issued by 
the Bureau as “Information Circular 
6388." The Bureau will publish a more ex- 
tensive paper on the subject soon. 


Production of Gas 


Production of oil during the develop- 
ment of new oil fields usually is accom- 
panied by large quantities of natural gas. 
In most fields, gas under pressure is the | 
main source of the energy causing the oil | 
to move through the sands into the wells 
and thence to the surface. This coinci- 
dent production of natural gas will con- | 
tinue, therefore, as long as present methods 
of oil production are used. | 


Generally the use of this gas is re- 
stricted, and markets are not readily avail- | 
able. Consequently, a large portion of the | 
gas produced is often wasted by being) 
blown into the air. 


| 





Many fields offer examples of this waste | do more than any other public service to| 
Several fields have shown | improve social and economic conditions. | 


of natural gas. 
production of hundreds of millions of | 
cubic feet of the gas daily. Even the} 
piping of large volumes to distant markets | 
does not solve the problem. 


This condition exists in oil 
throughout the world and a large amount | 
of thought and engineering effort has} 
been directed during recent years to- | 
ward development of means of utilizing | 
this gas with profit. 


| 
Manufacture of Chemical Products 


One possible method of utilization is 
in the manufacture of chemical products, 
and much experimental work has been| 
done in connection with oxidation, chlor-| 
ination, and pyrolysis—the three types of | 
treatments that might be of commercial | 
value. At present very few of these} 
products can be obtained on a commercial | 
basis from natural gas and, in fact, some | 
of the products have been found only) 


in relatively small amounts in iaboratory | communications with the rest of the State. | 


experiments. 


When the gas (methane) is subjected 
to temperatures of 1,800 to 2,200 degrees 
above zero, Fahrenheit, it breaks up, or 
“cracks.” At slightly lower temperatures, 
the parts reunite but form new products 
as they combine. The higher hydrocarbon 
gases also break up and reunite to give 
various products different from the par- | 
ent substances. At sufficiently high tem- 
peratures the gas will decompose to carbon 
and hydrogen. 


Hydrogen is set free by the “cracking” 
process and by suitable means can be iso- | 
lated and used commercially. Its major | 
uses are as a reducing agent in the proc- 
ess industries; in hydrogenation of mineral 
and vegetable cils and coal; and in the 
synthetic production of ammonia, which 
is widely used as a refrigerant and in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 


Gases Obtained 


Other gases obtained in the pyrolysis of | 
natural gas are: Acetylene, butadiene, | 
ethylene, propylene, and butylene. Acety)- | 
ene is used in welding and cutting metal. | 
It also may be used to prepare acetalde- 
hyde, which is used in silvering mirrors | 
and in preparation of medicinals such as 
chloral. | 


Butadiene condenses under proper treat- 
ment to form an artificial rubber having | 
the same general composition as natural | 
rubber. Ethylene has recently come into 
use in ripening fruits. It also is finding 
use as an anesthetic. Its major use at 
present, however, is in the syntheses of 
ethylene glycol, an excellent andtifreeze 
for water-cooled motors. Ethylene also is 
the basis of a series of important lacquer 
solvents. Ethyl alcohol, widely used as a 
solvent, may be prepared from ethelene. 
Reaction with chlorine forms a solvent 
and an anesthetic in ethylene chloride. 


Propylene is being used as an anesthetic 
and as a substitute for ethyl alcohol. 
Buiylene is used to provide solvents for | 
various chemical industries. | 


Chemical Products 

The principal liquids formed in treat- 
ment of ‘natural gas by pyrolysis are 
benzene, toluene and xylene. Benzene | 
forms the basis of many chemical proc- 
esses which provide aniline and the entire 
series of aniline dyes, as well as many 
explosives, perfumes and _ medicinals. 
Toluene is the basis of the familiar ex- 
plosive T.N.T., of dyes and of saccharin—a 
sugar substitute which is 400 times as 
Sweet as sugar. Xylene is similarly used 
in various syntheses and also is used as | 
a@ solvent. 

The solids resulting from pyrolysis 
chiefly are napthalene and anthracene. 
Napthalene is an insecticide and also is 
the basis if important indigo dyes. An- 
thracene is used in the synthesis of 
alizarin dyestuffs. 


Under certain conditions of “cracking,” 
it is possible to obtain carbon black, which 
is widely used in making ink, compound- | 
ing rubber and production of pigments 
for paint, 








Road to Mexico 
Expected to Bring 
Benefits to Trade 


Commerce Department Says 
International Highway. 


Will Expand Business of 
Both Countries 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
service stations, curio shops and other 
enterprises which attend the development 
of an important highway will no doubt 


| result in sales of American equipment and 
|supplies to furnish these establishments. 


The United States will also benefit 
from Mexican tourist trade which the 
highway will encourage. The visit of 


1,000 tourists from Monterrey to Laredo | 


and San Antonio, shortly after this artery 
was opened, gives some idea of the inter- 
national traffic stimulated by the highway. 

The tourist trade, however, will be of 
far greater benefit to Mexico, as indi- 
cated by the approximately 100 tourists 
who now visit Monterrey daily. It must 
be remembered also that not only are 
those benefited who sell products to tour- 
ists but also those who sell goods whose 
sales are increased by the increased pros- 
perity resulting from tourist trade. In- 


|cidentally, the tourist trade will benefit 


other means’ of transportation because the 
added publicity of Mexico as a tourist 
resort, spread by motor tourists, will in- 
fluence many people to come to the ‘coun- 
try who prefer to travel by rail or boat. 
Marketing Advantages 


The marketing advantages provided by 


| the new highway are of paramount im- 
portance to Mexico, which until recent | 


years has depended almost entirely on 
railways and water for transportation fa- 
cilities. Permanent improvement and ade- 
quate maintenance of roads in Mexico will 


The opening to traffic of the Mexico City- 
Acapulco highway late in 1927 meant much 
to the economic and political development 


|of the State of Guerrero on the Pacific | 
fields |Coast, which before that time had de-| 


pended on a roundabout water and rail 
route to the capital city. The construction 
of this road provided a means of quick 
and reasonable transportation for agri- 
cultural products from Acapulco to Mex- 
ico City by a combined truck and rail 
service and for express freight service. 


Bus System Opened 

When the road was first opened, one 
company started operations on it with a 
fleet of 40 buses. The highway, therefore, 
has been considered of the utmost im- 
portance to the whole coast region of the 
State of Guerrero, which has always been 
blocked off from the interior by the inter- 
vening high mountains, effectively limiting 
to mule-back traffic all its commerce and 


Tourist traffic has been stimulated and the 
new trade route has opened another in- 
gress for commercial products. 

Similarly, the road from Laredo to Mon- 
terrey has encouraged farm production 
in regions formerly isolated from trans- 
portation facilities to large markets by 
providing truck services to the cities. 





Farm Board Wheat Found 


Fit for Milling Purposes | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

showed a little more than 9812 per cent 
to be in good or normal condition for 
milling purposes, The inspection was un- 
dertaken at the request of the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation and covered 226 ele- 
vators. Twenty Department of Agricul- 
ture supervisors were required to do the 
work. 
ports. 

In transmitting the result of the sur- 


highways in the port district. 








SCALE WW MAES 


The map reproduced above, prepared by the Port of New York Au- 
thority, shows the location of the principal crossing and arterial 
The bridge over the Hudson River at 
Fort Lee and the Kill von Kull bridge between Staten Island and 
Bayonne, N. J., are the principal projects now in progress in the plan 
of development. The location of the Holland tunnel and of the pro- 


| posed Midtown Hudson tunnel and the proposed tunnel under the 


Narrows to connect Staten Island 





| 


‘Bureau of Labor Statistics 





location of other existing facilities for traffic are also mapped. 


E stended Periods ot Vann ployment 


and Long Island are shown. The 


| Said to Impair Ability of Workers 


Finds Three Nations Carrying 
Out Programs to Aid Those Out of Work 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


these courses more than “doubled during | and local labor offices late last year. The | 


the year. 


The transfer of the unemployed workers 
from depressed regions to other parts of 
| England has revealed the fact that in 
these areas lengthy unemployment has 
robbed many men both of the physical 
fitness and the attitude of. mind which 
would enable them to undertake heavy 
work under ordinary industrial conditions 
without having some opportunity of accus- 
toming themselves once more to regular 
hours and steady work. 


In order to prevent the deterioration of 
| workers, centers for training both unem- 
| ployed men and women were extended in 
| 1930. Training centers for men had an 
annual output of 8,500 -and those for 
women, 4,400. At the end of 1929 five 
| government training centers for men had 
been opened. They had a capacity of 1,- 
| 200, and as the training lasts only eight 


|to 12 weeks, they were able to care for | 


| upwards of 6,000 men yearly. The number 
| increased to 7,500 in 1930. The work of 
| these special centers consists in outdoor 
| and indoor instruction and training. Every 
| effort is made to find regular employment 
| for each man who has undergone a course 
}in a center. 

| tions, in cooperation with the organiza- 
| tions for public instruction and the cen- 
| tral committeé of the German associa- 
| tions of youth, appealed to the Govern- 
ment at the end of 1930 to provide for 
|education of the unemployed, especially 
of young workers, suggested certain meas- 


ures to be taken, and asked for a grant! 


of money. 

| The chairman of the Central Office for 
| Employment Service and Unemployment 
| Insurance sent a circular to all district 


| vey to the Farm Board, George S. Milnor, 


The leading German labor organiza- | 


|circular called special attention to the 


| condition and needs of unemployed young | 


workers who have long been out of work, 
and directed the district and local offi- 
|cials to see that all the facilities pro- 


vided for vocational education and train- | 


| ing were utilized and that directions were 
followed to the fullest in training the 
| young workers, especially duing the Win- 
| ter. 

In addition to ordinary public works, 
there has been introduced a system of 
| compulsory public works for both young 
; and adult unemployed German workers. 
|The purpose is not so much the produc- 
tion of economic values as of educational 
| and corrective values. This work may be 
|required from young workers who receive 
|unemployed insurance benefit or from 
;adult unemployed workers who have ex- 
|hausted both regular benefit and emer- 
gency allowances, 


The Dutch national trade union center 
| recently held a special convention for 
dealing with the unemployment problem 
in the country and adopted a resolution 
| relating to the ill effects of unemployment 
on young workers. To combat them the 
unions propose: 


That the period of compulsory instruc- 
tion be increased from 7 to 8 years and 
should not end until the student is 16 
years old. 


Vocational training and general educa- 
tion should be promoted by making at- 
tendance at continuation schools com- 
|pulsory up to 18 years of age. 


Up to 17 years, young unemployed work- 
}ers should, during periods of unemploy- 
;ment, be compelled to attend day classes 
giving theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in trade and industry, handicrafts 
}and general education. The teachers are 
| to be taken when possible from the ranks 


| 





;what amounts to store-door receipt and 
| delivery, its ability to cut down expense 
in handling less-than-carload traffic, its 
| virtual elimination of loss and damage 
claims, and the increased car loadings 
|which have resulted from it. On the 
| shippers’ side its advantages are savings 
|in packing costs, expedition in_ service, | 
elimination of loss and damage claims, the 
opportunity to ship and receive in smaller | 
units which is responsive to present-day 
practices of maintaining inventories at a} 
|'minimum, and savings in freight rates. 


Comment on Objections 


The predominating objection to con-| 
tainer service is the rate structure which 
;accompanies or is proposed to accom- 
pany it. Certain operating witnesses 
doubt the wisdom of expending money 
|for a new type of equipment in view 
of the fact that the present box-car 
equipment is more than sufficient to meet 
|existing demands. This doubt was es-| 
| pecially emphasized by carriers in west- 
ern territory. It is at once apparent that | 
| we are not empowered to condemn a new | 
jtype of equipment simply because the 
supply of the old type appears to be ample | 
for the traffic offered. We are not the 
managers of the railroads. If respondents, 
or any of them, deem it wise to secure 
|@ new type of equipment they are at 
liberty to do so, provided the rates and 
regulations which accompany its opera- | 
tion do not transgress any provision of 
law. 


Certain localities are fearful that con- | 
tainer service may hurt their chances 
for competing with larger communities | 
which have more tonnage available for 
|container movement. Other localities 
| protest because container service is not 
proposed in the suspended schedules to 
be extended to them. In response to these 
| protests, respondents operating or propos- 
ing to operate container service expressed 
their intention of extending the container 
service to any additional localities upon 
demand therefor. We shall expect re- 
| spondents to carry out these promises, for 
j}in no other way can undue prejudice 
against competing localities be avoided. 


| Favorable Factors 


| We have no difficulty in agreeing that 
the container as such is a commendable 
piece of equipment. Its savings to the 
carriers in loss and damage claims, in 
billing costs and platform expense, and 
the relief which it promises to existing 
terminals from actual or threatened con- 
gestion, all commend it. From what has 
just been said it should not be inferred 
that up to the present time respondentts 
operating container service have, in fact, 
made any substantial profit from the 
service. We think, however, because of 
| the merit inherent in the container itself, 
the promises which it holds for effective 
competition with transportation by truck, 
and the transportation economies which 
eventually can be developed with the more 
extensive use of the container, that the 
use of the container may well be en- 
couraged. 

We have had occasion to comment in 
other proceedings upon the waste brought 
about by loss and damage in transit, and 
we pointed out in Pneumatic Scales Corp. 
v. A, & R. R. R. supra, that the seriousness 
of this problem is increasing rather th@n 
diminishing, and that anything that can 
be done to reduce such loss and damage 
is manifestly in the interest of the car- 
riers and public alike. We believe that ex- 
tensive use of the container would elimi- 
nate much of the present heavy expense 
upon the carriers in loss and damage 
claims. 

The record bearing upon the intrinsic | 
reasonableness of the present or proposed 
container rates is not as complete as is 
desirable. We recognize that, the con- 
tainer service being in its infancy, it is 
difficult to extract the results of its opera- | 
| tion on the eastern lines on which it has 
| been maintained, and still more difficult to 














| president and general manager of the | Of the adult unemployed, the whole work | forecast the results of such operation on 
| Stabilization Corporation, said that the |to be in collaboration with local youths’ | ¢@!Tiers which do not now maintain it. 


remaining 1% per cent of wheat not suit- 
able for millinRg is being disposed of for 
feeding purposes. He added that the fact 
such a large part of the Stabilization 
holdings is in good condition ‘speaks very 


3 well for the care and attention that has | 
They submitted 227 detailed re-|been given the wheat by our various rep- | 
resentatives and also by the warehouse- | 


}men.” 
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| associations, labor unions, and other in-| 


| Sereated local organizations. 

Unemployment insurance benefits should 
| be paid to all young workers under 21 
| who are no longer under compulsion to 
attend school, on condition that they are 
registered at the employment office as be- 
ing in search of work, and that when it 
is possible they attend the classes named. 





Hearing Set for Suits 
_ Testing Radio Rights 





Cases Named Involve Subsidi- 
| aries of,Radio Corporation 


| Pursuant to the procedure it had 
adopted on the preceding day, the Federal 
| Radio Commission on May 8 designated 
|for hearing applications for license re- 
|newals filed by the four subsidiary and 
| associated companies of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America engaged in practical 
|radio operations. The hearing is sched- 
| uled for June 15, at which time the appli- 
cability of section 13 of the Radio Act of 
1927 to the more than 1,400 licenses held 
by the RCA, will be argued. 

An experimental television station of 
| the National Broadcasting Co., W3XAK, 
| Bound Brook, N. J., seeking renewal of 
| license, was designated for hearing, with 
| She license temporarily extended until 
July 15. A similar application by RCA- 
Victor Company was assigned for hearing 
in the same manner, having to do with 
experimental television station W3XAD, 
at Camden, N. J. 

In the case of RCA Communitions, Inc., 
the Commission designated the renewal 
license of Station KEZ, at Kahuku, 
Hawaii, for hearing with a temporary 
} extension to July 15. The application of 
| the Radiomarine Corporation of America 
for renewal of the license of Station 
W8XJ, at West Dover, Del., was the final 
one designated for hearing. 


| It was stated orally at the Commission | 


in this connection that it may set for 
hearing on the June date, a regular broad- 
casting station license of National Broad- 
{casting Company. All licenses to the 
| seven stations operated by this company 
|recently were extended, but, under the 
| policy adopted May 7 by the Commission, 
‘it may order that company .to file re- 
newal applications. 


Expense Involved | 
Taking into consideration the intrinsic | 
|nature of the service, the increased bur- 
| den which the transfer of high-grade mer- | 
chandise traffic to container service at the 
rates proposed would throw upon the re- 
maining traffic, and the additional out- 
| lay in capital expenditures which the gen- 
eral use of container equipment would en- 
tail, we are of the opinion that the pres- 
ent and proposed container rates, taken as | 
|@ whole, would be so low as to throw an 
unnecessary burden upon other traffic. The 
testimony of a number of shipprs is that 
they would use containers even at the reg- 
ular less-than-carload rates. We realize 
that these shippers are perhaps exceptions, 
and that at least most of the smaller 
shippers would not use the container at | 
the regular rates. But the desirability 
of the container from the standpoint of 
the shipper as evidenced upon this record 
leaves no doubt that it does not need the 
encouragement, even if it could lawfully 
be accorded, which the present and the 
proposed rates would give it, or the sacri- 
fice in carrier revenue which respond- 
ents are willing to make. | 
The proposed rates, moreover, can not | 
be approved because they are or would be! 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly pre- 
judicial. The grounds upon which these) 
|conclusions are based have already been 
recited. We need only add that as we} 
interpret section 2 of the act, and as! 
it has been interpreted for us by the| 
Supreme Court, we can not approve vary- | 
ing rates based on the weight of the lading 
offered for container shipments except 
upon a record which establishes that 
charges so determined are warranted by 
differences in the cost and quality of the 
service. 








Disruption of Rates 

This record is devoid of any such evi- 
dence, and respondents specifically dis- 
claim any intention of justifying the vari- 
}ation in the rates upon any such ground. | 
The undue prejudice in the rates before 
us lies primarily in the violent disruption 
of rate relations, most of which have been 
recently approved by us, which would re- 
sult between competing shippers and lo- | 
| calities. 
Necessarily if container service is to be 
| conducted at one rate for the entire con- 
| tainer content, some disruption in present 
relations will have to take place, but the| 
fact that the service is new and different | 
from that heretofore rendered, or recom: | 
mends itself as effective in meeting truck | 





The Washington Monument, 555 
feet tall, lifts its height into aerial 
highways entering the National 
Capital; to prevent accidents, the 
Office of Public Buildings and 


Public Parks is experimenting 

with methods of lighting the 

monument to make it visible to 

aviators at night. A night view 

of the monument with apex 

lighted by searchlights is repro- 
duced above. 


competition, iss no sufficient reason for 
disregarding this portion of the law. 
disruption in relations should be kept 
to a minimum consistent with the best 


interests of the public. 


The fact that the volume of traffic which 
could or would move in containers is sub- 


Tae evidence that was collected with regard to 


|eation at public expense. 


| this system, intensified by the present un- 


employment condition, is a question to be 


}met and solved by educators, he declared. 


| 


| 
| 
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Critjeal Issues 
These views were expressed by Dr. Mann 
in outlining his conception of critical world 
issues to which education must adjust it- 
self before it can hope to attain signifi- 
cant results. 
Further, he said, with the shift of the 


|economic foundation of the country from 


agriculture to industry, the problem arises 
whether the Government or industry 
should be held responsible for giving every 
wiJling worker a chance to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

An authorized summary of Dr. Mann’s 
address, which was broadcast over stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
follows: 

Aim of Public Education 


Education must orient itself on the 
critical issues of present world conditions 
if it is to reach significant results. The 
magnitude of this task may best be pre- 


|sented by considering briefly the findings 


of several fundamental analyses that have 


|been made by agencies for which the 


Council is not responsible. For this pur- 


| pose, I present first some of the critical 


issues defined by the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

Following the precedent set by the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787, the Na- 


/tional Advisory Committee on Education 


first made a careful analysis of the funda- 
mental conditions that must maintain 
between a Federal Government and a sov- 
ereign people. In this way basic criteria 
were selected by which to appraise the 


the results of the older and the more re- 

cent relations of the Federal Government 

to the school systems of the States. 
Guided by such criteria as these, the 


| national committee’s studies of legislation, 


| Stantially less in the West than in the| 
| East is in itself no reason for withholding 


our approval of container service in west- | 
ern territory. Container service should not | 


in any event be sanctioned if its main- 
tenance at any reasonable rates would 
unduly burden other traffic or would in 
other respects contravene the provisions of 
the Interstate Comerce Act, but if such 
service can be maintained at an actual 
profit and at rates which are not unlawful, 


the fact that the volume of traffic which | 


may be offered in such service is relatively 


small is not sufficient reason for withhold- | 


ing our approval thereof. 


While we are impressed with the evident 
fact that if container service is established 


in the West it will entail, for the present | 
at least, close to 100 per cent empty re-| 


turn movement, and because of lighter 
traffic density, if established between ail 
}oints which may seek it, will be less likely 
to prove profitable to the carriers, as 


previously stated, we are not the managers | 


of the railroads and we have no desire to 
substitute our judgment in that respect 
for that of the railroad executives. 
Legality of Charges 
We do not conceive it to be our duty 


| nor within our power in an investigation 


of this kind to determine whether or not 
container service should be inaugurated 
upon any particular railroad or in any 
particular territory. It is our duty, how- 
ever, to pass upon the lawfulness of the 
rates and charges proposed to be applied 
for such service. While, as stated, con- 
tainer service west of the river is likely 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1) 
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of court decisions, and of public state- 
ments show that the fundamental justifi- 
cation for education at public expense is 
the development of enlightened and self- 
controlled citizens. Early Federal grants 
in aid of education were made on this 
basis. The general schooling then given 
was sufficient to develop the young peo- 
ple of that time for constructive partici- 
pation in the conquest of the continent. 


Federal Aid Provided 


But as science and the industrial revolu- 
tion advanced, that ancient and honorable 


| schooling failed more and more to give 


the young people adequate control of their 


capacities to cope with the increasingly @ 


intricate techniques of industrial proc- 
esses. The school men were appealed to 
in vain. They declined to modify their 
time-honored practices in the interest of 
greater skill in technical procedures. 
Thereupon, the Congress was persuaded to 
begin to give Federal suppor’ to schools 
definitely committed to training in the 


specific skills required to do specific in- 
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dustrial jobs. 

This policy has flourished. Vocational 
schools of all sorts, supported at public 
expense, have increased rapidly, until now 
we have a regular school system that pre- 
sumably trains intelligent and self-con- 
trolled citizens and on top of that a pub- 
licly supported training system, designed 
to provide vocational training in particu- 
lar jobs for those who have left school 
vocationally incompetent. 

The present serious unemployment sit- 
uation has given impetus to propaganda 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 
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* Many Welshnen 
Requesting Entry 
To United States 


Cardiff Consulate Asserts 
500 Have Expressed In-| 
tention to Emigrate When 
Conditions Improve 








Five hundred residents of South Wales 
have been in correspondence recently with 
the American Consulate at Cardiff re- 
garding their desire to emigrate to the 
United States when employment conditions 
here improve, according to a report re-| 
ceived by the Department of State from 
the consulate. 

The great majority of these prospective 
immigrants live in the mining and indus- 
trial county of Glamorganshire and they 
prefer the United States to Canada, the 
consulate reports, because the usual type 
of emigrant from Wales does not find | 
congenial work in Canada. | 

Pennsylvania Favored 

“The great maioritv of emigrants from 
South Wales tend to drift to towns and | 
cities in Pennsylvania,” the consulate’s 
report says, “where there is already, es- | 
tablished a strong Welsh community” 

The portion of the consulate’s report | 
dealing with emigration follows in full} 
text: | 
It is from the mining areas that the 
great majority of the emigrants originate, 
the agricultural areas furnishing only | 
about 5 per cent of the total. Of the 500 | 
persons with whom this consulate has had 
recent correspondence regarding their de- 
sire to emigrate when conditions improve 
in the United States, their places of resi- 
dence are given as follows: 

Glamorganshire, 350 (mining, iron, steel, 
tinplate); Monmouthshire, 100 ‘mining, 
iron and steel); Pembrokeshire, 5 (farm- | 
ing); Carmarthenshire, 25 (mining and 
deep-seae fishing); Radnorshire, 5 (farm- 
ing and sheep grazing); Cardiganshire, 5 
(farming and dairying); Herefordshire, 5 
(farming); and Breconshire, 5 (sheep 
grazing). 

Although the figures given, with the in- 
dication of the principal industry of the 
counties, are current it is believed that 
the percentage of the total for the last 
years would be the same. 


Steady Flow From Wales 


For one reason or another there has al- 
ways been a steady flow of emigration 
from Wales. At the time of the reforma- 
tion there was considerable group move- 
ment to foreign countries, one of the most 
interesting examples of which was the es- 
tablishment in Patagonia of a Welsh com- 
munity of some size which has more or 
less maintained its individuality and | 
Welsh characteristics up to the present 
day. 

It is said that even the Welsh language 
is used among themselves although they 
have been assimilated by the Argentine 
and have become good citizens of that 
country. 

The tendency of the Welsh emigrants to 
settle in Welsh communities is developed 
from the strong Nationalist feeling which 
prevails in their native country. While 
this feeling does not take the active form 
which prevails in Ireland it is no less 
strong. 

Professors and masters in the Welsh 
universities are required to know the 
Welsh language, and it is taught to some! 





| 
| 


extent in the primary schools. Efforts 
are made to increase the use of that 
language, there being mewspapers and 


magazines printed in the native tongue, 
and it is frequently heard at “fairs” and 
all country gatherings. 

Drift to Towns and Cities 

The great majority of emigrants from 
South Wales tend to drift to towns and 
cities in Pennsylvania where there is al- 
ready established a strong Welsh com- 
munity. Every Summer sees a flow of 
Welsh pastors (Methodist and Baptist) to 
the United States for the purpose of 
preaching to those of Welsh descent now 
residing in Pennsylvania and other States. | 

They carry messages from the homeland 
and return with a feeling that there is 
a very close tie between those who have 
left the principality and those that have 
remained behind. 

Emigration from Wales to the British 
Colonies is not as active as it once was. 
Before the war numerous ambitious Welsh 
families moved as a whole to Australia 
and New Zealand, and to a less degree 
to Canada. After the war, and up to the| 
present, the spirit which actuated the re- | 
moval of these emigrants to those places | 
seems to be broken, for various reasons | 
which will be later discussed. 

Canada had never attracted the Welsh 
emigrant as it has the Scotch and Eng-| 
lish. This is because the usual type of 
emigrant from Wales does not find con- 
genial work in that colony. Unless spe- 
cially trained for farm work the Welsh 
miner does not take kindly to labor on 
the land and successive efforts with many 
inducements, such as reduced fares and 
definite jobs, does not attract him. 

Family Training School 

However, there is, near Cardiff, a train- 
ing establishment which takes from 20 to 
20 families and instructs them in all the 
branches of farming, later sending them 
to Canada under a colonization scheme. 
There are at present 15 families, con- 
sisting of 30 adults and 38 children, under- 
going training and it is hoped to increase | 
this number to 20 families in the near | 
future. 

They board and sleep in a large old 
mansion and, while of necessity, the life | 
is largely communal every endeavor is | 
made to preserve the family unit. Every | 
family, for instance, has its own bedrooms 

The men are taught mixed farming on 
the lands of the neighborhood, leaving 
the Institute early in the morning and re- 
turning for meals and sleeping. The 
women receive instruciton in milking, 
breadmaking,, and other tasks which they | 
are likely to find useful in their new life. 

In the evening there are lectures by 
Glamorgan County Council instructors. | 
bootmaking, haircutting, etc., are demon- | 
strated. While undergoing this training | 
pocket money is allowed each trainee. Al] | 
of the pupils are ex-service men and the | 
work is financed by the British Legion. In 
1930 38 families were trained and sent out 
and reports received from the after-care | 
Societies report that they are becoming 
successful. 


Untrained Uusually Return 

Boys and young men sent out from the 
mining districts without previous training 
in farm work offer a different problem 
and it is alleged that in only a few cases | 
have they been successful. They have 
returned to Wales, many of them as 
stowaways, with very depressing stories 
and the “assisted passage” idea, which was 
given great impetus in 1929, has been prac- | 
tically abandoned. | 

There are also in Cardiff two institu- | 
tions for the training of females for do- | 
mestic service abroad. They are under} 
the directoin of the local branch of the | 
Y. W. C. A. and the Overseas Settlement 
Board. " Young girls are taken upon im-| 
proved referenc-s and given a. thorough 
domestic training after which their fares | 
are paid to Australia or Canada where 
jobs are waiting for them. 
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| PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


May 8, 1931 





10:15 a. m—R. ©. Kloeber, Acting 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘Cabinet meet- 
ings are held Tuesdays and Fridays.) 

12:15 p. m.—Ernest Lee Jahncke, As- 
sistant Secretary.of the Navy, called to 
present John N. Jackson, of New Or- 
leans, La., chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Louisiana. 

12:30 p. m—The British Charge 
d’Affaires, Ronald Ian Campbell, called 
to present Edwin Thompson, Lord Mayor 


of Liverpool, England; Gen. Edward 
Higgins, commander in chief of the 
Salvation Army; Right Hon. Lord 


Ampthill; Right Hon. Lord Wraxall, of 


the British Privy Council; C. R. S. 
Nicholl, and Bainbridge Colby, former 
Secretary of State. 

2:30 p. m.—Arthur Brisbane, of New 





York, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

5 p. m.—The President received at the 
White House the delegates to the con- 
vention of the American Law Institute. 


Present Tariff Law 
Deelared to Be Fair 
To Foreign Nations: 


International Agreements on 
World War Debt Settle- 
ments Also Are Upheld by 
Representative Free 


Both the present tariff law and the in- 


ternational debt agreements are fair to| 
toreign nations, and internationalists who |} 


are trying to bring about the debt can- 
cellations will never see that aim realized, 
Representative Free (Rep.), of San Jose, 
Calif., stated orally on May 8. 

“The history of our merchant marin¢ 
shows that for more than 100 years vari- 
ous foreign governments have tried to 
make it impossible for American ships to 
do business throughout the world,” he 
said. It is hard for them to understand 
now that we are determined to keep the 
American flag on the sea. It is also hard 
for them to realize that we intend to 
save our home market for our 
people. 

‘Are we going to throw away the 94 
per cent of our business to chase after 6 
per cent of foreign trade? We want the 
forcign trade and it will logically come 
with those countries which produce the 


things we particularly need and do not 
produce, such as rubber, coffee, tea, sugar 
silk and so on,” he continued. 
World’s Best Customer 
“We already are the best customer of 
the world. In 1929, the United States 


bought 12!2 per cent of the products of 
the world and even in 1930, which was 
a bad year, we purchased 912 per cent of 
the world production generally. 

“As a matter of fact, there is no tariff 
on two-thirds of the imports jnto the 
United States. Most of our tarifis are 
not protective tariffs but are merely equal- 
izing tariffs. In other words, the basis of 
the present tariff law is merely the equal- 
ization of the cost of production in this 
country and in foreign competing coun- 
tries. 

“This standard simply puts the foreigner 
and the American citizen on an even 
basis in the race for the market in the 
United States. It would be a sad day if 
we ever abandoned our present policy. 
We have the highest standard in the world. 
Our working people have more advan- 
tages, social and educational, than any 
other people in any country of the world. 
If we break down our tariffs, we have got 
to reduce our working people to the stand- 
ards of living in the foreign countries. 
This I would hate to see. 

Debt Settlements Called Fair 
“The terms of the debt settlements with 


foreign governments growing out of tke 
World War are so extremely fair that I 
cannot see how foreign governments can 
complain As a matter of fact, we are 


only collecting a small part of the amount 
owed us and the payments are stretched 
ver a period of 62 years. If we had in- 
Sisted on having every dollar repaid to 
the United States with interest, there 
might have been some complaint. But we 
have accepted only a part of what is due 
us, on reasonable terms after a study of 
the ability of foreign nations to pay. 


“Internationalists who are trying to put | 


over the cancellation of this foreign debt 
program will never see their selfish aims 
realized. They should remember that Con- 
gress is not composed of idiots who can 
be swayed by false arguments by those 
want to amass fortunes in foreign 
finance. 

“Every dollar of cancellation would mean 
taking that dollar out of the pockets of 
the taxpayers of this country. 
States borrowed the money from its citi- 
zens to make these loans and the United 
States Government is duty bound to re- 
pay the money.’ 


Cooperative Movement 
Active in Most Nations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

for 36 retail and five wholef$ale societies 
scattered from California to New York. 

Eleven of the retail societies reported 
an increase in sales in 1930, but 25 had 
smaller sales than in 1929. This unfavor- 
able showing is not so great, however, con- 
Sidering that retail prices of food fe!) 
nearly 15 per cent from Jan. 15, 1931, and 
that a society would have had 
a volume of goods nearly 17 per 
Sales, in terms of money, that were made 
in the preceding year. 

Profits fell off considerably, for only 
nine societies were able to make greater 
gains on the business operations last year 


as compared with 1929, while smaller gains | 


were shown by 20. Four. societies were 


able to change a loss in 1929 to a profit | 


in 1930, but in two other cases the reverse 
situation occurred. One society had a loss 
for both years, but it was considerably 
less in 1930 than in 1929. 

Of the 26 retail societies for which mem- 
bership data for both years were obtained, 
17 increased their membership, seven suf- 
fered a loss, and in two there was no 
change. 

All of the wholesale societies, with one 
exception, increased their sales, notwith- 
Standing a drop ef 17.6 per cent during the 
year in wholesale commodity prices. 


Collector of Revenue 
In South Carolina Named 


The appointment by President Hoover 
of Victor Q. Hambright, of Clover, S. C., 


|vide a billboard with features that 


home| 


The United | 


to handle | 
cent | 
greater in 1930 in order to have the same | 


‘TALKING BILLBOARD’ 
UNDER NEW PATENT 





A “talking billboard” equipped to pro-| 


{duce sounds of speech or song in synchro- 


nism with movement of facial features of | 


|a human figure portrayed on its surface 


has just been patented. 

“An object of the invention is to - 
wi 
compel attention for more than a brief 
period,” the patentee, George E. Wintz, 
of New York, N. Y., states in specifications 
filed with the Patent Office as basis for 
issuance of the patent. 

The sound is produced by a _ phono- 
graphic attachment. Sections of the sur- 
face of the billboard on which eyes and | 
lips of a human figure appear are mov-| 
able, with the motion controlled “to stimu- 
late speech both as to sound and action,” 
the patentee states. 

“Use is made of a billboard of any size! 
and when periodical displays are intended 
on a small scale the billboard can be stood 
up in a window or lobby of a theater, at 
a stand, or put in a box in front of busi- 
ness places,” it is declared in the specifi- 
cations 

Sound is projected through a screened 
opening in the billboard, located where the 
chest of the portrayed human figure is 
painted. 

Parts of the board on which the lower 
lip and sections of the eyes of the human 
figure are painted are controlled in their 


graph, or by a grooved disk which ro- 
tates in synchronism with the sound-pro- 
ducing record. The phonograph carries a 
repeater attachment. The patent was is- 
sued May 5 under patent No. 1804297, 





Comparative Value 
Of Superchargers for 


Aircraft Is Studied 


More Power Found to Be De- 
veloped at Altitudes Above 
20.000 Feet by Certain 
Exhaust Type 





While only a small amount of difference 
exists in the power developed by an air- 
plane engine equipped with a_ super- 
charger at altitudes of less than 20,000 
feet, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics anngunced in a technical re- 
port made public May 8. recent research 
has shown that an engine at altitudes 
greater than 20,000 feet develops “con- 
siderably more power’ when equipped 
with an exhaust turbosupercharger than 
with any other type. 


Three outstanding types of supercharg- 
ers were compared during studies con- 
ducted at the Langley Memorial Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory, Langley Field, Virginia, 
according *o the report, and data was 
secured to permit the selection of the 
type of supercharger best fitted for par- 
ticular conditions of service. 


Supercharger Described 


The centrifugal supercharger, according 
to the explanation contained in the re- 
port, consists of a rotating impeller in- 
closed within a casing. The air, in larger 
capacity superchargers, is taken in at 
both sides and near the center of the 
impeller, the rapid rotation of which 
causes the air to have a high velocity 
at the impeller exit due to the action 
of centrifugal force. This type of super- 
charger, the report points out, may be 
driven by the engine through the use of 
gears or by an exhaust-gas turbine, 

While the exhaust type centrifugal su- 
percharger was found to develop most 
power at altitudes above 20,000 feet, the 
engineers reported that this type would 
be least desirable when mechanical limi- 
tations are considered. The geared cen- 
trifugal, the report explains, has the ad- 
vantage of low weight and neat installa- 
tion, however, while the “Roots type” was 
ranked second. 


Additional information contained in the 
report follows 


| Use of Superchargers Grows 

The practice of supercharging has in- 
creased materially in the last few years 
and superchargers now are used on auto- 
mobile engines, aircraft engines, and 
Diesel engines. The research on aircraft 
superchargers showed that as the altitude 
increases above 20,000 feet the differences 
in net engine power produced by the three 
types studied increase noticeably. 

With the turbosupercharger, found most 
effective at higher altitudes, the method 
of control is not ideal but is still very 
satisfactory. This type, however, weighs 
more than the geared centrifugal super- 
charger, can not be compactly installed, 
increases the drag of the airplane, causes 
the engine to respond sluggishly to the 
throttle, and may cause difficulty through 
the warping of valves in engines. 

Data secured during the research as 
well as a discussion of the results of the 
experimental work are contained in Tech- 
nical Report No. 384 on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents at 5 cents a copy. 


Third of Families in Kansas 
Have Radio, Census Shows 


The Director of the Census announces 
the results of a preliminary count of the 
families in the State of Kansas accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, together with the 
number of families reporting radio sets. 
The whole number of families in the 
State on April 1, 1930, was 488,055, as 
compared with 435,600 in 1920. The num- 
ber of persons per family in 1930 was 3.9, 
as compared with 4.1 per cent in 1920. 
|The number of families reporting radio 
sets in 1930 was 189,527, or 38.8 per cent 
| of the total—Jssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Campaign in Mississippi 
On Health Is Announced 


JACKSON, Miss., May 8 

A state-wide campaign to render about 
10,000 Mississippi workers and their fam- 
ilies immune to typhoid, smallpox and 
diphtheria has been announced by Dr. J 
| W. Dugger, director of the Bureau of In- 
| dustrial Hygiene and Factory Inspection 
The campaign, he said, will include only 


However, none of these schemes of as-| to be Collector of Internal Revenue for | those factories under the jurisdiction of 


sisted emigration furnish the number of | 
applicants as does the voluntary migra- | 
tion to the United States. 

a 


the District of South Carolina, to suc- 
ceed John F. Jones, resigned, has just 
been announced at the White House. 

¢ 


;} the Bureau and employing women and 
children. It will be the first movement of 
the kind in this State, Dv. Dugger said. 


Lo, aa. 


Nations Combine 
In Attempts to 
Aid Agriculture 


Problems to Come Before 
London Wheat Confer-! 
ence and Programs of| 


Other Meetings Outlined | 


(Continued from Page 1.) | 
measure of international tariff stability,) 
but it soon became evident that the agri- 
cultural situation, especially that of the | 
eastern European states, must be consid-| 
ered in connection with proposals for a 
revision of trade barriers, since these coun- 
tries were far more interested in the prob- 
lem of disposing of their surplus of cereals | 
than they were in tariff stabilization. As 
a result, the League of Nations submitted 
a questionnaire dealing with the possi- 
bility of facilitating the exchange of goods | 
between agricultural and industrial na- 
tions. 

Representatives of Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania and Hungary met in July, 1930, for 
the purpose of formulating a joint reply 
to this questionnaire. During the same 
month a conference was held between 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, im which these 
countries agreed to cooperate closely with 
regard to agricultural exports. The fol- 
lowing month—August—upon the initia- 
tive of the Polish Government, an agri- 
cultural conference was held in Warsaw. 
This conference was attended by official 
delegates of Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- | 
slovakia, Esthonia, Hungary, Latvia, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavkia. Among the reso- 
lutions adopted was one recommending 
that these countries enter imto trade agre- 
ments looking toward a unified policy in 
the export sales of their agricultural pro- 
aucts. Another resolution requested Eu- 
ropean grain importing countries to in- 
troduce a tariff clause into their laws giv- 
ing preference to bread grains and othe: 
agricultural products of European origin. 
In other words, the conference asked the 


|agricultural importing nations of western 
movement by the mechanism of the phono-| 


| Europe to grant tariff preferences to 
cereals coming from eastern European 
states, and recommended the participating 
governments to set up, if they had not 
already done so, organizations for the con- 
| trol of exports of cereals under conditions 
| approved by a central board made up of 
representatives from each of the countries. 
Other conferences among eastern Eu- 
ropean states followed. Their purpose was | 
primarily that of bringing about the exe-| 
cution of the resolutions of the Warsaw} 
meetings. | 
Other Conferences Held 


| But let us turn to more recent devel- 
‘opments. In February of this year the} 
‘Commission of Enquiry for European Union, 
under the presidency of M. Briand, French 
Foreign Minister, called a conference in 
Paris of the agricultural exporting and 
importing nations of Europe for the pur- 
pose of uniting in a common effort to 
find means of disposing of existing grain 
|surpluses. The discussions of this confer- 
ence led to the conclusion that no satistac- 
tory solution of the wheat problem could 
be arrived at without the cooperation of 
the principal overseas wheat producing 
countries. 

The scene shifts to the International 
| Wheat Conference held in Rome last 
March under the auspices of the In‘ rna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. Again 
the difficult nature of the 





of these meetings. The demand of east- 
ern European countries for preferential 
treatment of their wheat by western Euro- 
}pean nations met with strenuous opposi- 
tion from non-European wheat producing 
countries. The Committee on Tariff 
Preference of the Rome Conference was 
forced to adjourn, with the recommenda- 
tion that future negotiations regarding 
this topic be left to ordinary diplomatic 
channels. 
Wheat Conference Recommended 





The Committee on Production and Dis-| a 
tribution of Wheat recommended that 4! transformation will be in 


| public, 
jtheir arts to repair and rebuild it, and 
|give it beauty, simplicity amd dignity. 


problem is|to President 
manifested by the lack of tangible results | States 
/coln and his family. 
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Nine bronze statuettes of Abraham Lincoln acquired by the State of 
Illinois are to be placed in the remodelled tomb of the Civil War 


President at Springfield, Ill. The two equestrian statues 


(Nos. 8 and 


9) are original models designed for the tomb by Fred M. Torrey and 
entitled “The Ranger” and the “Circuit Rider.” The other statuettes 
are copies in miniature of existing statues by prominent sculptors. 


The location of the original statues and the sculptors are: 


No. 1, at 


Lincoln, Nebr., by Daniel Chester Fremch; No. 2, at Washington, D.C, 
by same artist; No. 3, at Chicago, by Augustus St.Gaudens; No. 4, at 
Dixon, Ill., by Lonard Crunelle; No. 5, at Hodgenville, Ky., by A. A. 


Weinman; No. 6, at Urbana, Ill, by Lorado Taft; No. 7, at Freeport, 


Ill., by Leonard Crunelle. 





President Hoover to A ttend Rededication 


Of Emanei pator’s Transformed Tomb | 


Governors of Seven States Also to Share in Ceremony to 


Be Held at SpringfielA@, Ill., on June 17 


. . 
By Louis L. Emmerson 
Governor, State of Illinois 


When the tomb of Lincoln 
field again is turned over to the people 
of Illinois and the Nation, pilgrims to 
his grave will find that it Khas been trans- 
formed into a place of simple grandeur 
befitting a national shrine. 

For months it has beem closed to the 
while skilled artisams have plied 


in Spring- 


On June 17, with imposimg ceremony, it 
will be rededicated. Illinois will be host 
Hoover andi governors of 
linked with the history of Lin- 
And then, for the 
first time, the public will view the changes 


| that have been wrought. 


Transformation Con fined 


Principally to the Ireterior 


Outwardly, the monument will appear 
the same, except that it will have an air 
of newness. It is true, that, in a ter- 
race created at the south or entrance side 
of the monument, there will be a bronze 
head of Lincoln by Gutzonm Borglum, on 
pedestal of granite. But the great 
the interior of 


conference of wheat exporting countries be | the monument. 


called in the near future. This is perhaps} 


the most significant result of the Rome| Herrick 


gathering. 

A wheat conference of exporting coun- 
tries opens in London on May 18. It will 
be attended by representatives of Argen- 
tina, Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Hung- 
ary, India, Poland, Soviet Russia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and the United States. Ac-| 
cording to the press, the two principal 
topics to come before this gathering are 
(a) the formation of an _ international 
wheat committee to control the selling of 


wheat sold outside the country of origin, | 
and (b) an agreement on a schedule of| 
quotas restricting the amount which each | 


country would be allowed to export. 

I shall not attempt to predict the prob- 
able results. The point I am trying to 
make is that governments are genuinely 
concerned over the present unsatisfactory 
state of agriculture and are engaged in 
attempting to find, by means of interna- 
tional cooperative effort, an acceptable 
and effective method of improving exist- 
ing conditions. 

(The foregoing is the full text of a 
radio address delivered over stations 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany.) 





Organized Crime Causing 
Loss of 15 Billion Yearly 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of depression, of financial instability, of 
spiritual doubt, and of moral weakening 
somewhat similar to that through which 
we have just passed. Perhaps these con- 
ditions in our own age have been more 
marked than in other years, but so are 
all the attributes of happy living. 

“One of the phenomena incident to our 
changed social conditions is the increase 
in crime that has marked the past dec- 
ade. The total cost of crime in the 
United States is practically incalculable. 
The immediate cost in damage to persons 


Under the personal supervision of C 
Hammond, State Supervising 
Architect, the previously uwmused and un- 
finished area at the base of. the monu- 
ment has been opened, and architectural 
skill and art combined to fabricate a won- 
drous rotunda, connecting galleries and 
sarcophagus chamber. 

One of the features of the galleries 
joining the rotunda and the sarcophagus 


Auto and Gasoline Taxes 
Exceed French Road Cost 
Amounting to two and one-half times 


the total of highway appropriations for 
the year, automobile and gasoline taxes in 


France brought the government approxi- | 


mately $130,000,000 during +1930, according 


|to French statistics forwarded to the Com- 


|tive Trade Commissioner 


merce Department by Assistant Automo- 


jat Paris. 


| 


| 


and property may be closely estimated, but | 


no statistician can complete a table giv- 
ing us the ultimate cost, for the indirect 
effects of crime reach far imto the future. 


jties through which Cuba 


“Organized crime as we find it in.the| 


| urban centers is a conspiracy against gov- 
‘ernment, against society and against the 
home. 

“Su@h a situation is the product of in- 
difference. Now, awakening to the menace 
of such conditions, we are looking around 
for the cause. 
law itself, or the’courts, but in the people 
of that nation. The real 


}of about $53,400,000, 


|of Commerce. 


secret of the/|linquish 


The national highway budget for the 
fiscal year 1931-1932 amounts to a total 
Thus only 42 per 
cent of the import duty and national taxes 
on automotive products amd gasoline, is 
used for the benefit of highways, the bal- 
ance going into the general treasury. 

The French automotive trade estimates 
that approximately $49,811,000 was col- 
lected by the government during the past 
year in import duties on automobiles and 
gasoline, an additional $80,683,000 was 
collected as circulation tax, luxury tax and 
turnover tax.—Issued by t?7ze Department 


Secretary Stimson Confers 
With Ambassador to Cuba 


The American Ambassador to Cuba, 
Harry F. Guggenheim, conferred with the 
Secretary of State, Henry IL. Stimson, on 
May 8, according to an oral statement 
by the Department of State. 


H. C. Schuette | 


Ambassador Guggenheim gave Secre-| 


tary Stimson a full report of the difficul- 
is passing, it 
was stated. 


plex. A vast number of obligations have 


| been Placed at the door of government, | 
and willingly accepted, in order that we 


might progress along reasomable and sane 
lines, amply protected by Community ef- 
fort, where individual attempts would be 


It can not be found in the|of no avail. 


and then re- 
the manner 


“To bestow these powers, 
supervision of 


increase in crime rests in the fact that for} which they are exercised, is gambling with 


years past we have been so busy with our 
own successes and failures that we have 


not taken the interest in public affairs | 


| necessary to success in government. 
“Great leadership is impossible without 
great loyalty. We need both in the 
United States today. The man who trades 
his conscience for political preferment 
stands with the gangster as a menace to 
the cause of free government. He fails 
in his mission as a builder, and takes 
rank with the destructive forces of the 
day. Every child has a right to life, lib- 
erty and happiness, The politician who 
trades away the honest principles of gov- 
ernment for personal gain robs that child 
of his full share of his birthright. 
“Government has become the biggest 
business in the State and in the Nation. 
jLitccrice, it has become the mes‘ cou- 


‘ 


human weakness, yet the American peo- 
ple exercise only a superficial authority 
over their elected public Officials. In an 
awakened understanding Of the responsi- 
bility of government, a remewed appreci- 
ation for faithful performance of public 
duties, amd an increased cemsureship for 
those officials who fail in their responsibil- 
ities, rests the burden of continuance of 
good government 

“That burden rests not solely upon the 


in| 


| 


shoulders of your executive, legislative and | 


judicial officers; not upon the National 
Government, the State, the county or the 
city; but upon each of us as individuals. 
The call to good citizenship demands that 
we each awake to a new conception of 
our obligation as citizens, to the end that 
the progress of our Nation shall not be 


halting 
sliee Ge 


| 


| the 
j}and Buildings. 


chamber will be nine Limecoln statutetes of 
bronze, depicting Lincolm at various stages 
of his career. These are the handiwork 
of internationally famous sculptors 

At each of the four corners of the cen- 
tral unit of th monument, there will be 
one of these statuettes, 
im height, resting on a 
niche. Diagonally across 
these, will be a statuette im a similar niche. 


Bronze Statuettes 
By Noted Sculptors 


These bronze statuettes were obtained by 
the State through the efforts of Mr. Ham- 
mond, and H. H. Cleaveland, director of 
State Department of Public Works 


The sculptors, Daniel 
Torrey and Leonard Crunelle are each 
represented by two models, while Lorado 
Taft, Adolph Weinmam and the late 
Augustus St. Gaudens, Nave one each. 
As a background, there will be panels 

marble. 

From floor to ceiling, 
leries and sarcophagus will be marble- 
lined. There will be fluted pilasters of 
Nebo Golden Travis marble. Between the 
pilasters will be panels of St. Genevieve 
Golden vein marble outlimed by ornamen- 
tal bronze imposts and pilasters. 

Topping these bronze imposts and 
pilasters will be an Ormamental cornice, 
behind which will be comcealed the light- 
ing system. Rays from 
will be of Rosso-Alicante marble, and the 
panels of Florido cream. 

Harmonizing with the color scheme of 
the rotunda, will be the marble used in 
the galleries. The pilasters and frieze 
will be of Rosso-Alicanto Marble, and the 
panels of Florida Cream. 

The supreme effect will 
the sarcophagus chamber 
Pilasters and frieze will be of French 
black marble, as dark as midnight, with 
walls of St. Genevieve Golden vein marble. 
On the upper portion of each jet-black 
pilaster there will be a bronze wreath. 


Gold Leaf to Cover 


Ceiling of Chamber 

The ceiling of the charmber will be cov- 
ered with gold leaf, and the room, like 
the rotunda, will be ligmted indirectly by 
ligints hidden by an ormamental cornice. 

There over the spot 
body lies, will be placed a new sarcopha- 
gus, a sarcophagus of solid’ marble of warm 
read hue. On it will be the simple in- 
ae: 

*“‘Abraham Lincoln, 18O09—1865.” 

Directly above what 
north 


of 
the rotunda, gal- 


be attained in 
There, the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Of Depression on 


Family Described 


Women’s Bureau Specialist 
Discusses Influence of 
Community Conditions on 
Well-being of Home 


By Miss Mary E. Pidgeon 
Director of Research, Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor 

Happy and healthy family life depends 
on happy and healthy community life. 
The raising of the economic standards 
in the community is a subject of greater 
importance than any other to the home 


mission branch of church work.- Since 
the standards of living possible to a fam- 
ily are very largely determined by the 








| general economic situation of the com- 


about three feet | 
pedestal in a} 
from each of | 


C. French, Fred 


the hidden bulbs | 


where Lincoln's 


formerly was the 
door, but now tramsformed into a 


window covered with a wrought iron grill, 


there will be cut in the 
mous tribute to the 
“Now 


emancipator: 
he belongs to the ages.” 


marble this fa- 


Across from the sarcophagus in a crypt 
sealed with slabs of marble, will rest the 


bodies of Mrs. Lincoln, amd three o: their 
sons, Edward Baker, William Wallace, anc 
Thomas. 


| munity in which it lives, those groups 
sincerely interested in the well-being of 
| their fellow citizens can do them no bet- 
ter service than to become fully informed 
as to the economic life of the community, 
and to take part in making this a strong 
and health-fulfilling basis for its home 
life. 

No one questions the fact that a com- 
munity in which contagious disease is 
rampant or which is served by a con- 
| taminated water suppiy, can not hope to 
maintain healthy families, but that a 
community in which unhealthy industrial 
conditions exist, such as unemployment, 
low wages, and long hours, equally threat- 
ens the well-being of the family is not 
so well understood. 


Influence of Depression 


Yet no more striking example of the 
direct influence of economic depression on 
|the home could be found than in the dis- 
|astrous results of our recent nation-wide 
unemployment situation. 

With the loss of wages, a chain of con- 
‘sequences sets in, seriously undermining 
| sound family life. Of primary importance 
is the cuttitng down of food consumption 
and the resultant undernourishment of 
all members of the family, including the 
children. Often it becomes necessary for 
the children to leave school in search of 
jobs in order that they make make some 
contribution toward meeting the family’s 
financial burdens. The Women’s Bureau 
has found innumerable cases in which 
unemployment of other members of the 
family forced the mother to join the 
ranks of the wage earners. 
| A conercte body of 150 just such cases 
| occurring in the large industrial centers 
in some 20 States has recently been pub- 
lished by the National Federation of Set- 
| tlements. Every one of these families was 
self-supporting until unemployment struck 
it. The changing situation when jobs 
became impossible to find is best decribed 
by quoting the words of one young man 
who said: “When any member is with- 
out work we can meet expenses. * * * Our 
moral principles are discarded in the effort 
to secure a livelihood. * * We begin to 
lose faith in ourselves. Family life be- 
comes a chaotic mass * * * We quarrel, 
argue about insignificant matters.” 

While unemployment furnishes a dra- 
matic example of an acute community 
situation, equally important, although not 
|so vivid, are the destructive effects of the 
persistent pressure thrown on the family 
| by the continued work of the father or 

mother for too long hours, bringing them 
home worn out and with nerves frayed; 
and by wages too low to care properly 
for themselevs and their children. 
Employment of Women 


That hundreds of women throughout 
our Nation are working under such condi- 
tions, figures published by the Women’s 
Bureau after careful scientific investiga- 
tion show. Over one-fifth of the women 
studied in the surveys worked 54 or more 
hours a week, and not much more than 
one-third of the women were found to 
have the week of 45 hours or less. Hand 
in hand with long hours go low wages. 
In a recently published study of the 
“Wages of Women in 13 States” in which 
figures collected during the period from 
1920 to early in 1925 are summarized and 
converted to a 1928 basis, the highest 
median wage in any State after such con- 
version—and the median means that half 
the women received more than this and 
half received less—was $16.36; eight States 
were shown to have median wages falling 
below $13. 

When one grasps the significance of the 
|dependence of the family for its well- 
being upon just such unfortunate aspects 
in the life of our industrial communities, 
there are many things the individual or 
group primarily interested in the home 
and family may do, such as taking a 
personal interest in employes and assist- 
ing organizations that are performing con- 
structive welfare work in the community, 

But this is not enough. They may take 
| part in insisting on a more fundamental 
| planning on the part of the State and the 
| employer to insure a sound economic life 
{for the community, freed from the de- 
| Vastating inroads of unemployment, lew 
wages, and long hours. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address delivered May 

8 before the Women’s Interdenomina- 

tional Missionary Union, Baltimore, 

Md., May 8.) 





the sarcophagus chamber, flanking the 
| Sarcophagus, there will be an array of 
nine flags. 

In the place of honor, at the right of 
the sarcophagus, will stand the Stars and 
Stripes. The official standard of the seven 
States in which the Lincoln family lived, 
from the time of their arrival in America 
until the end of theemancipator’s career~ 
Masachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois—will 
occupy the next seven positions. President 
| Hoover wil] install the flag of the Presi- 


Arranged along the semicircular wall of |dent of the United States. 
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1 Federal Specialist Says Deceptive Claims 
Work Reviewed Made for Many Products 


Continuous Research Is 
Needed for Complete De- 
velopment, Says Chief of 
Children’s Bureau 


New York, N. Y., May 8—The gold 
medal of the National Institute of Social 
Sciences was awarded here last night to 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, of the Department of Labor, in 
recognition of her distinguished social 
services. The ceremony took place at the 
annual dinner of the institute. 


In her acceptance address. Miss Ab- 
bott discussed the work of the Bureau 
since its establishment 19 years ago, trac- 
ing the growing interest in every phase of 
child care. She pointed out, however, that 
in normal times there are approximately 
6,000,000 undernourished children in the 
United States, and continuous research 
is needed as well as practice of what is 
already known. 


An authorized summary of Miss Ab- 
bott’s address follows: 


The Children’s Bureau is itself a child 
among Government bureaus. Its crea- 
tion was recommended by the First White 
House Conference on Child Welfare called 
in 1909, and by both President Roosevelt 
and President Taft. The statute as fi- 
nally passed directed the Bureau to “in- 
vestigate and report upon the welfare of 
children and child life—especially infant 
mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juve- 
nile courts, desertion, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accidents and diseases of children, 
employment, and legislation” relating to 
children. . 


Specialists Employed 


For its research projects, the Children’s 
Bureau employed doctors—pediatricians, 
obstetricians and psychiatrists—psycholo- 
gists, social workers and lawyers so that 
the techniques and methods of several 
sciences have been brought to bear on the 
various problems studied. As a result of 
nearly 20 years of research, of popular 
education, of administrative demonstra- 
tion, of cooperation with State and local 
agencies, the value of this unified approach 
to the problems of childhood may be said 
to have been demonstrated. 


Although working together on many 
projects, the Bureau is for administration 
purposes divided into several divisions—a 
Maternity and Infancy, a Child Hygiene, 
Social Service and an Industrial are the 
main divisions at present. It has pub- 
lished 205 reports—most of them under- 
taken at the request of Departments of 
Health, of Labor, or of Public Welfare, of 
State Child Welfare Commissions, or of 
private child caring agencies. 


It receives «pproximately 150,000 letters 
ayear. These letters come from individual 


mothers asking for advice and help with | 


their own child caring problems and or- 
ganized agencies in every State and nearly 
every foreign country. The Bureau has 
never been able to keep up with the de- 
mand for its popular bulletins on child 
care. In the last five years more than 
3,000,000 of these bulletins have been dis- 
tributed free and more than 1,000,000 have 
been sold by the Government Printing 
Office. 


Advances Shown 


It is difficult to assess the results of 
these educational activities of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Since its creation, it has 
worked side by side with other agencies, 
public and private, in the promotion of 
child welfare, and the advancement made 
has been the result of many forces. It 
has emphasized that the welfare of chil- 
dren involves our most fundamental eco- 
nomic and social problems. While the day 
by day results of efforts to make life 
richer for American children are discour- 
aging, a review of 20 years shows impor- 
tant advances. 

The number of States which have spe- 
cial bureaus or divisions dealing with child 
health has increased from 1 to 47; 45 
States and the Territory of Hawaii availed 
themselves of the benefits which the ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act of 1921 offers. 
It is. estimated that 122,000 babies sur- 
vived the first year of life in 1929, who 
would have died if the conditions of 1909 
had prevailed. The maternal mortality 
rate in the United States has at last 
started downward and there is now a 
widespread determination to reduce these 
most tragic of all deaths. 

Inquiries Conducted 

Thirty-four States and the District of 
Columbia have created commissions to 
make comprehensive inquiries into all as- 
pects of child welfare. In more than half 
the States, bureaus or divisions dealing 
especially with dependent, neglected, or 
delinquent children have been organized 
either as independent administrative units 
or in the State departments of public wel- 
fare or charities. The number of States 
which provide through so-called mothers’ 
pensions public aid for dependent children 
in their own homes has increased from 
two to 44, and the last estimate shows ap- 
proximately 200,000 dependent children be- 
ing cared for in their own homes. 

The interest of parents in the scientific 
care of children has greatly increased. 
The medical profession is giving more con- 
sideration to the social and economic as- 
pects of child health, and the social work- 
ers have learned the importance of a phys- 
ical and a mental diagnosis before deter- 
mining social treatment. The Children’s 
Bureau does not claim credit for all these 
changes. It can, however, be said that its 
investigations furnished the facts on which 
action was frequently based, and through 
the cooperation of experts in child-wel- 
fare, public and private child-caring agen- 
cies, and women’s organizations, the bu- 
reau has been able to focus national at- 


tention on some of the most important 
aspects of child care. 


Continued Research Advised 


But there is another side to this pic- 
ture. There are more than 500,000 de- 
pendent children, more than 200,000 de- 
linquent who are dealt with by our 
juvenile courts each year. Nearly 500,000 
are mentally retarded and the number 
having physical defects reaches millions. 
In normal times it is estimated there are 
more than 6,000,000 undernourished chil- 
dren. If we are to have an optimum de- 
velopment of the capacities of these chil- 
dren we need continuing research to ex- 
tend the field of the known and at the 
same time we need to put into practice 
what is already known. 

If there is any subject endowed with 
national interest it is the welfare of the 
Nation’s children. The Nation's future 
existence, the intelligent use of its re- 
sources, the role it will play in world 
affairs depends on its  children—on 
whether they are physically fit, have been 
trained in self-control, in respect for the 
rights of others and in understanding of 
their own rights and obligations. The 
first responsibilty for the child rests upon 
the parent. But there are services, which 
the Government, the municipalfty, the 
county and the State must supply to aid 
the parents or to assume responsibility 
when the parental care fails. The Federal 
Government through the Children’s Bu- 
reau plays the role of an interested and 
we hope intelligent cooperator, ready to 
assist by making available the results of 
its own research and the research and 
experience of others. 











By W. R. M. Wharton 


Chief, Eastern Division, Federal Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 


Faddism has invaded the realms of diet for generations. And yet there is little 


to a greater extent perhaps than any other 
field. Individuals become imbued with the 
idea that this or that food product is the 





evidence to show that fat, in the average 
diet, is necessary at all. 


Average children require less of these 


cure for all the aches, pains, discomforts | food elements, in proportion to age. Aver- 
and human ills; or that the addition of|age growing lads sometimes require more. 
this or that item of food to the diet will; The average woman requires about five- 
guarantee health, long life, prosperity, |sixths as much as the average man and 
happiness and what not. The kinds of fad-/adults engaged in heavy labor require 


dists are legion. 


There are the vege-| up to 30 per cent more. After the fortieth 


tarians, the raw-meat eaters, the exclu-| year of life, when less energy is required, 
sive nut-eaters. The whole-wheat-bread | it is probably advisable to reduce the pro- 
and bran eaters are many, and the ground- tein intake. 


alfalfa tribe is growing. Moreover, the 


advocates of various systems of eating | pounds, 


have a large clientele. 
Practically every food 
a fragment of truth, 
really carries elements of truth to limits 
of absurdity. The point for the label 
readers to know is that the human tend- 
ency to follow fads is commercialized and 
exploited. We find all kinds of food prod- 
ucts be 
and all kinds of die 
urged as the remedy of all human ills. 


Tendency to Follow Fads 
Declared Commercialized 


Since our average man weighs 150 
his protein requirement, 3% 


}ounces per day, will mean approximately 


There is no single food product which | 


of itself constitutes a perfect food. Milk, 
perhaps, comes nearer to being a com- 
plete food than any other, but milk is 
woeful 
constituents which is absolutely essential 
for health and well-being, and that is 
iron. Milk is also devoid of indigestible 
residue—or roughage—a certain amount 
of which is essential to the proper func- 
tioning of the lower intestine, except in 
the case of infants. Therefore, when you 
know that no single item of food, when 
used alone, will support all of the func- 
tions of growth, life and human well- 
being—then you can properly evaluate 
any label claims of health-giving or cu- 
rative or dietary corrective benefits of 
any single article of food. 

When you know the elements of proper 
nutrition, you can properly measure the 
various faddist systems of diet which gen- 
erally involve the expenditure of money 
for a persuasive book, with subsequent 
perpetual necessity of buying diet charts. 
When you learn how to eat enough of a 
sufficient variety of foods in the proper 
proportions to give you the needed quan- 
tity of protein, carbohydrates, fats, vita- 


mins, minerals, and other nutritional es- | 


sentials to permit the body to develop, 
repair itself and operate—then you will 
not have any reason to follow food fads 
or spend your money for go-called health 
foods or diet charts. 
The advocates of health foods, 
grains, and other special food products, 
for which the makers claim curative or 
health-giving properties; and the advo- 
cates of special systems of diet, are all 
seeking to make money. And in their 
merchandising efforts, they make state- 
ments which lead consumers to believe 
that the ordinary diet is sorely deficient 
in this or that food necessity. Pictures 
are painted of the alleged dire results 
which follow some alleged diet deficiency. 
But correction is promised if you will 
only buy this or that so-called life-giving 
grain, fruit, water concoction, or diet sys- 
tem. If you buy such products you will 
largely waste your money. 


Selection of Foods 


On Scientific Basis 


I am trying to show you must min- 
imize the importance of claims which 
promise health from the use of any par- 
ticular food product, for no single product 
of food can be relied upon to restore or 
maintain the health of any individual. 
Make a study of the food requirements 
of your family—do this on a scientific 
basis—consult the real authorities—and 
then select foods for your famfly on a 
scientific basis to meet all the body needs. 
Dé not feed your family according to the 
recommendation of some manufacturer of 
a specific product or of someone who is 
employed to advcoate this particular 
product for the manufacturer. 

Here are some grossly exaggerated, 
largely false and misleading expressions 
I have selected from recent claims made 
by manufacturers of proprietary foods: 
“Builds up your tissues.” “How you can 
rejuvenate in your own kitchen.” “Aids 
digestion and encourages growth.” “Ener- 
gizes the nerves and makes rich blood. 
“your blood stream and glands will be- 
come charged with new life.” “A natural 
remedy for constipation.” “The new 
health sugar.” “Energy and tissue build- 
ing.” “Recommended by the leading 
health physicians.” “Builds brain nerves 
and muscle tissue.” ‘The miracle food.” 

“Enters and enriches the blood.” “The 
ideal food.” “The ideal energy-builder.” 
“A red blood maker.” “Increase your 
vitality, health and beauty—adds years 
to your life.” .“Gives you buoyant health.” 
“Natures way to perfect health.” ‘Most 
healthful of all foods.” 

Most of these statements are false, all 
of them are misleading, some are true in 
a very limited way, but the same thing is 
equally true of just the ordinary food that 
comes to your table. 

Special diet in most cases of disease is 
essential and the simpler conditions of 
stomach disorders are amenable to proper 
diet. On the other hand, diet alone confers 
little benefit in the treatment of disease 
in general. The prescription of one par- 
ticular diet for all individuals is ridiculous. 


Too Much Roughage 


Said to Be Dangerous 


One of the greatest fallacies—and there 
are many, many food fallacies being ad- 
vocated for commercial purposes these 
days—is that whole wheat bread will cure 
all our ills and correct all of our diet de- 
ficiencies. Whole wheat bread is often 
desirable in the diet, but it is not a satis- 
factory source of several of the essential 
food elements. It is not as satisfactory a 
diet, in general, as white bread and vege- 
tables, including leafy ones. Whole wheat 
and bran are high in cellulose or rough- 
age. Roughage may be what you need. 
If so, eat whole wheat or bran but do not 
neglect other necessary foods at the same 
time. 
roughage may be dangerous. 
been reported where serious stomach dis- 


orders have resulted, especially in children, | 
from irritation from excessive use of whole 


wheat and bran products. 

Experts have demonstrated that, for 
proper nutrition, it is desirable for most 
people to consume proper amounts and 
proportions of protein, fat, carbohydrates, 
mineral-food elements, vitamins, and cer- 
tain other food constituents at present 
considered to be of less importance. It 
is impossible to state any exact rule.of 
quantitative dietary requirements which 
would apply to all individuals. As an 
indication, let, us consider that the average 


adult male in’ good health, weighing about | 


150 pounds, engaged in moderate activi- 
ties, requires a daily intake of 2) oun 
of protein, 17'2 ounces of carbohydrates, 
and 3'% ounces of fat. We mus 
ber, however, 


And remember that too much} 
Cases hove. 


ly deficient in one of the mineral | 


life | 


ing offered for sale as health foods, | SUe. 
‘ tary systems being | centages. 














fad is based upon| one ounce for each 43 pounds of body 
but food faddism | weight. 


Protein of Various Foods 


Differs in Nutritional Value 


Protein builds new and repairs old tis- 
It occurs in foods in various per- 
Meat, fish, eggs, poultry, cheese, 
beans, lentils, peas, and nuts are rich in 
protein. Cereals contain a moderate 
amount, while vegeta®Tes and fruits are 
generally low in protein. Solely to illus- 
trate the quantity Idea, I may say that 
if our average man should have to rely 
on fish, meat, beans, nuts, or a combina- 
tion of these, for his daily protein, he 
would eat a total of one pound. If he 
showld rely on milk alone, 3 quarts would 
be required. The protein of various foods 
differs in nutritional value. Proteins of 


|meats, fish, fowl, eggs, cheese, nuts, are 


known as efficient proteins. McCollum, 


/an authority on diet, says milk, liver, and 


kidney stand out as a group of foods con- 
taining protein of unusual value. 


Carbohydrates play the part in the diet 
of furnishing fuel and of storing fat. All 
foods which are starchy or sweet contain 
carbohydrates. All of the cereals contain 
starch. Many different kinds of sugars 
occur in foods. Fruits are relatively high 
in sugar, Sugar, starch, cereals, potatoes, 
and bananas are high in carbohydrates. 
Meats, fish, eggs, and similar products 
contain very small amounts of carbohy- 
drates. Because the quantity of carbo- 
hydrates in various foods varies, in order 
for our average man to secure 17% ounces 
of carbohydrates per day, he will have to 
vary the quantity of intake, depending 
upon the kind of foods employed. 

Purely for the sake of illustration, it 
may be said;that if Mr. Average Man re- 
lies upon bread alone, it will be necessary 
for him to consume about two pounds of 
bread per day. If he relies upon pota- 
toes alone, he will have to eat four and 
one-fourth pounds per day. On the other 
hand, if he relies upon sugar, 17'4 ounces 
will be necessary, since sugar is 100 per 
cent carbohydrates. Sugar should not be- 
relied upon entirely for the carbohydrate 
requirements—indeed, experts say that 
sugar should not constitute more than one- 
third of our carbohydrate requirements. 


Fat furnishes fuel and stores energy. 
In order to secure 3% ounces of fat per 
day our average man must use various 
quantities of different foods, since fat oc- 
curs in certain foods to a greater or les- 
ser extent and in others practically not 
at all. Table oils, lard, suet, butter, fat 
meats, chocolate, nuts, cream, and eggs, 
contain liberal amounts of fat. For ex- 
ample, olive oil contains practically 100 
per cent fat; butter 80 per cent or more, 
chocolate and nuts about 50 per cent, 
cream about 20 per cent, and milk, 314 
per cent. Cereals contain only small 
amounts of fat. Fruits and vegetables, ex- 
cept olives and avocado pears, contain 
unappreciable amounts of fat. 


If our average man relies upon butter 
for his fats, he must eat about four and 
one-half ounces per day. If he relies on 
chocolate, he will need to eat seven ounces, 


Now, if Mr. Average Man selects his 
daily food with the idea only of securing 
adequate protein, carbyhydrates, and fats, 
he will make a mistake. He must choose 
with the additional purpose of securing 
adequate vitamins, bulk and mineral salts. 


Salts Found Necessary 
To Proper Nutrition 


Investigators have definitely determined 
that for proper nutrition there should be 
an intake of definitely sufficient quantities 
of the salts of iron, copper, calcium, phos- 
phorus, magnesium, sodium, potassium, 
and iodine. Foods contains various salts 
of these minerals in different amounts. 


Iron is an essential element of the blood 
and body cells. Foods rich in iron are: 
Lentils, molasses, oysters, -oat meal, 
spinach, prunes, dried figs, dates, eggs, 
lean beef, olives, raisins, lima beans, peas, 
currants, dried apricots, whole wheat, and 
green vegetables. 


Dr. H. C. Sherman has shown that the 
average adult needs three-quarters of one 
milligram of iron for each 100 calories of 
intake of food, therefore our average adult 
male should receive 22% milligrams of 
iron per day. 

If Mr. Average Man relies on lentils 
alone for his daily iron, he will need to 
eat nine ounces per day. If he relies 
alone on molasses he will eat 10% ounces. 
If he relies on oysters he will eat 18 ounces 
per day, and the same applies approxi- 
mately to oatmeal, and spinach. If he 
relies on dried figs, prunes, dates, eggs, and 
lean beef, he will eat a combination of 
these, amounting to slightly over 1% 
pounds per day. Oranges, milk, butter, 
and apples contain relatively small 
amounts of iron and Mr. Average Man, 
if he relies on these foods alone, will need 
to eat 22 pounds per day in order to get 
his iron requirement. 

Minute quantities of copper seem to be 
necessary in the diet. However, practi- 
cally all foods that reach our tables con- 
tain traces of copper, undoubtedly in 
quantity sufficient to meet our needs. 
Foods relatively rich in copper are wheat 
germ, almonds, oats, red kidney beans, 
rye, peas, asparagus, corn, lentils, barley, 
and oysters and other shell fish. 

Calcium is necessary for building teeth 
and bone. It is irregularly distributed in 
foods. Foods relatively rich in calcium 
are milk, cheese, carrots, cabbage, turnips, 
oranges, prunes, beets and apples. 


Phosphorus Essential 
To Tissue and Blood Cells 


Phosphorus is essential for the proper 
functioning of tissue and blood cells. This 
element also has the same bone- and 
teeth-building value as calcium. Foods 
relatively rich in phosphorus are milk, 
egg Yolk, cheese, whole wheat, beans, oat- 
meal, lean beef, nuts, and many fruits 
and vegetables. 

Magnesium, sodium and potassium are 
necessary to maintain the proper salt bal- 
ance in the body fluids. Foods in general 
contain sufficient magnesium and potas- 








eclared Dangerous Local Regulation 
To Proper Selection of Diets) [Jy 


sed to Insure 


Food Sanitation 


Federal Bureau of Home 
Economics Points to Com- 
munity’s Responsibility 
For Good Diets 


Every community has a definite respon- 
sibility in promoting good food habits, 
Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture, stated orally May 8. 


This important function involves sani- 
tary handling and preparation of foods, 
education of parents in a wise selection 
and training children in habits of good 
diet, it was explained. Additional infor- 
mation made available on behalf of Dr. 
Stanley follows: 


Federal regulation of food and drug 
preparation and distribution, as well as its 
inspection of meat, are operative only 
when foods pass into interstate commerce. 
Local sanitary regulations, therefore, are 
necessary for the protection of each com- 
munity. 

Care in Milk and Meat 


Especial care has been taken in han- 
dling milk and meat. Each community 
should watch these two food items care- 
iully to see that they are free from un- 
sanitary handling. As meat and milk are 
each susceptible of deterioration when 
kept at improper temperatures, precau- 
tions have to be taken to keep them at 
a temperature which will prevent undue 
development of bacteria. 


The local community should watch care- 
fully the enforcement and obedience of 
its regulations and laws affecting perish- 
able foods. Attention should be given to 
the protection of foods on display against 
dust. The housewife should be careful to 
sterilize them by cooking before eating. 


The housewife and those maintaining 
the home should be acquainted with the 
food value of various diets. Recently the 
Bureau prepared a study on adequate 
diets at a small cost. This was done in 
order that persons whose incomes are low 
may not suffer physically because of ig- 
norance in selecting their menus. 


Effects of Malnutrition 


Studies of skeletons show plainly evi- 
dence of the effects of malnutrition. 
Studies which have been made among 
people in the south suffering from peila- 
gra disclose that persons may avoid it by 
eating proper food. It was found that 
pellagrous families, those with finicky 
food habits may fall victim to the disease 
for this reason, yet others at the same 
table escape it becuse they are less finicky. 


Studies of family food habits have 
brought out the importance of proper edu- 
cation. Knowledge of this kind must 
begin, with the child in school. This 
means a definite health program in the 
schools and adult education for those not 
in school. There should be clinics or sim- 
ilar methods of reaching preschool chil- 
dren and their mothers. Here is one of 
the values of a nursery school. It lays 
the foundations early. 


Some communities promote their pro- 
gram by sending a nutritionist or visiting 
housekeeper to the homes where help of 
this kind is needed. They are enabled to 
advise in cooking, selection, and variety 
for the table. Charts prepared by. the 
Bureau are available for certain instruc- 
tions valuable in promoting the movement 
for adequate dicts. 


New Protein Found 
In Sweet Potato 


Contributes to High Nutritional 
Value of Vegetable 


Many foods are more abundantly sup- 
plied with protein than the sweet po- 


tato, but the Department of Agriculture 
recently found that the protein in a sweet 
potato is equal in quality to the best in 
man’s diet. 


Dr. D. Breese Jones, Department of 
Agriculture, chemist, and his associates 
discovered, during their researches, a new 
protein, ipomoein, which contributes 
largely to the high nutritional value of the 
sweet potato. Ipomoein is a chemically 
complex substance, made up of several 
simpler chemical compounds, among 
which are four amino acids known to be 
essential to the normal nutrition of ani- 
mals. 


Cereal grains, in particular, are low in 
two of these essential amino acids, while 
some other rich protein foods lack ap- 
preciable quantities of one or more of 
them. A supplement of sweet potato in 
the diet would tend to’correct these de- 
ficiencies. Sweet potato culls are particu- 
larely advisable as a supplement to the 
livestock ration, in which most of the 
protein is supplied by concentrates of 
other plant origin. 


Practically all of the protein in a freshly 
dug sweet potato is ipomoein. But after 
keeping a few months, especially if the 
potato has been improperly stored in a 
warm place, part of the original protein 
breaks up into simpler substances, some 
of which are soluble in water and are 
utilized in the processes of sprouting and 
growth. 


The protein, with all its nutritious con- 
stituents, in a moderately fresh potato 
coagulates at cooking temperatures and 
remains in a form which can be easily 
assimilated. This is true, no matter how 
the potato may be cooked. But if one 
should boil an old potato, in which some 
of these constituents have been set free 
in water-soluble form, these valuable nu- 
trients would be lost in the pot liquor. 


The break-up of protein does not lessen 
the nutrient value of an old sweet po- 
tato if it is cooked dry. Cold storage de- 
lays the change of the protein; warmth 
hastens it.—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture» 


sections, it is necessary to add iodine to 
table salt or to drinking water. Deficiency 
in iodine in the diet results in a condition 
of the thyroid gland, resulting in one 
form, but one only, of goiter. But self- 
medication, when goiter exists, is about 
as dangerous a practice as the layman 
may attempt. ; 

Many foods contain a structural ma- 
terial, or skelton, composed of cellulose, 
which is called fiber. Foods high in fiber 
are called bulky foods. This material is 
largely indigestible and is eliminated so 
that the foods high in cellulose or struc- 
tural material are referred to as bulk 
formers, or as containing roughage. 

This is a brief and incomplete summary 
of the known facts about nutrition. I 
have given it because, by knowing these 
facts, you will know better how to read 


sium, in so far as is now known, for | food labels. You know I am committed to 


ordinary body needs. 
Nutritional needs for sodium are largely 


;, supplied by the use of table salt. 


| 
| 





the task of teaching the consumers of 
the Nation to read labels intelligently, 
and I am trying very seriously to do just 


Iodine is considered essential for the | this, in order that you may derive all the 


~ .*, proper functioning of the thyroid gland. 
that there are variants. , Iodine occurs in many vegetables, especially 
Eskimos have lived on diets practically| those grown near the sea. 

devoid of carbohydrates, and rich in fats,| occurs in some drinking water. 


Iodine also 
In certain 


benefit which will result. 
(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address over associated stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company.) 
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The graph, prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, indicates the changes in 


the diet of the American people in 
sive. 


Milk Rations Provided 
British School Children 


Many school children in England and 
Wales are now provided with milk as a 
regular part of the daily routine, the total 
amount used for this purpose being ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 gallons per year, ac- 
cording to British 
in the Commerce Department from Trade 
Commissioner Frank Messenger at Lon- 
don. 


The customary allowance is one-third | 


of a pint daily, which is supplied in a 
bottle (together with a straw) for 2 cents. 
Even at this modest rate each child is a 
consumer of nearly 10 gallons yearly, and 
it is not altogether unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a beneficial habit contracted in 
childhood will, in many cases, persist in 
after-life. A certain amount of trouble 
is involved in making the daily delivery 


and in arranging for other means of dis- | 


posal during holidays and at week-ends; 
and it goes without saying that a high 
standard of cleanliness and purity must 
be maintained. But the market is a big 
one and is well worth developing.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Nation Far in Lead 
In Its Per Capita 
Use of Grapefru 





Steady Increase Is Noted 
In the Consumption of 


Oranges in Most Large 


Consuming Countries 


The United States ranks third in per| 


capita consumption of oranges, with Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom first and 


second, but it is far in the lead in grape- | 


fruit consumption, the Department of 
Agriculture stated May 8. Consumption 
of both fruits has been increasing steadily 
with the growth of production, the De- 
partment said. 
in full text: 


A steady increase in the per capita con- | 


sumption of oranges in most of the im- 


portant consuming countries has accom- | 


panied the upward trend in orange pro- 
duction in the world. 
northwestern European countries the in- 
crease waS very marked during 1930 be- 


cause of the large Spanish crop of that | 
On the other | 


year and the low prices. 
hand, the small orange crop in the United 
States resulted in a smaller per capita 
consumption of oranges in the United 
States and Canada during 1930 than in 
any of the seven years under review. 
Australian Consumption 

Australia has the highest apparent per 
capita consumption of oranges with an 
average of about 22 pounds. The United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Canada 
follow closely with 19.9, 18.1, 
pounds, respectively. 


In the Netherlands and Spain the con- | 


sumption is around 13.5 pounds, in Nor- 
way, Japan, New Zealand and Belgium 


about 10 or 11 pounds, in Switzerland, | 


Italy, Germany, and France, between 
7 +and 8 pounds, and in Denmark 
and Sweden a little over 5 pounds per 
head. The small consumption of oranges 
in some of the Scandinavian countries is 


explained by the high tariffs on oranges | 


entering those countries. 
Grapefruit More Popular 


An increasing consumption of grape- | 


fruit in the principal consuming coun- 
tries has accompanied the growing pro- 
duction and exports of this fruit. This is 


illustrated by the increasing per capita| 


consumption particularly in the United 
States, Canada and the United Kingdom, 


which countries consume the bulk of the! 
world production of grapefruit. Consump- | 


tion in Germany and France has increased 
considerably, but at present is of minor 
importance. 

The present consumption in the United 
States is about six pounds per capita, 
Canada a little over two pounds, and in 
the United Kingdom slightly over one 
pound. The United Kingdom is, however, 
a larger importer of grapefruit than 
Canada. 


It is interesting to note that if the lead- 


ing western and northwestern European 
countries, excluding the United Kingdom, 
were to raise their consumption of grape- 
fruit to one pound per capita, such as the 
United Kingdom now consumes, the total 


imports of grapefruit would be about 2,- | 


500,000 boxes instead of the 25,000 or 30,- 
000 boxes now imported. During 1930 de- 
creases in consumption occurred in the 
United States and Canada due to the 
smaller crop in the United States in 
—_ and consequent diminution of ex- 
ports. 





Long Hauls by Truck 


Farm produce recently was freighted by 
trucks successfully between Michigan and 
Florida. A Michigan trucker hauled 100 
bushels of onions produced in his State 
to Florida, where he accepted a load of 
oranges and grapefruit for the return trip. 
(Department of Agriculture.) 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat> given below. 


Nev.—Exec. Budget 1931. Submitted to Sen. 
ona Assembly by Gov. Balzau. Carson City, 

Mich.—Statistical Rept. of State Prison, Jan., 
1931, Harry H. Jackson, Warden. Comp. 
a, vote J. Crowley, Record Clerk. Lansing, 

Mont.—Message of Gov. J. E. Erickson 
Legisl. Assembly, 1931. Helena, 1931 

N. C.—State Manual for 1931. A, R. Newsome, 
Secy. Raleigh, 1931. 

Minn.—Bienn. Rept. of State Auditor for f. 
yrs. ended Je. 30, 1929. and Je. 30, 1930. 
Submitted to 1931 Legisl., 25th bienn. ses- 


to 22d 


sion, by Ray P. Chase, State Auditor. St. 
Paul, 1931. 
Sth Biefin. Rept.. Industrial Comm., for 


2 f. yrs. July 1, 1928-Je. 30, 1930. 
McColl, Chrm. St. Paul, 1930. 

Wis.—8th Bienn. Rept. of Highway Comm. for 
1930, Submitted to Gov. by Jerry Dono- 
hue, Chrm. Madison, 1930. 


Henry 


information received | 


It) 


The statement follows | 


In western and) 


and 17.5! 
| 


the past 21 years, 1909-1930, inclu- 


The variations in total consumption of all foods and in the 
consumption of six principal food products are presented. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


! 





Library of Congress 


List supplied dail 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s bocks are excluded. 

| Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. | 


by the Library 
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IN FOOD CONSUMPTION | Laws to Restrain 


Communists in 


America Sought 


Representative Fish Asks 
Power for Department of 
Justice to Investigate Rev- 
olutionary Activities 


Extmira, N. Y., May 8.—Granting of 
power to the Department of Justice to 
investigate revolutionary activities of 
Communists as a precautionary measure 
against the “alien spirit of hate and de- 
struction” was urged here May 7 by Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., in an address under the auspices 
of the Foreign Policies Association. 

American capitalists have been “coms 
mitting suicide for temporary profit” by 
aiding a communists government dedicated 
to the destruction of capitalism, the 


speaker said, adding that “we in this coun- 
try have done more towards building up 
communism in Russia in the last three 
years than any other country.” 


Communism Danger Alleged, 

Representative Fish’s address follows in 
full text: 

Communism is today the most import- 
ant, serious and far reaching issue affec- 
ting the civilization of the world and the 
happiness and safety of our people. The 
much discussed question of prohibition 
sinks into insignificance when compared 
to communism, which enters into practi- 


| Amer. soc. of civil engineers, N. Y. Construc-! Cally every human activity and threatens 


tion div. Exec. com. Selected bibliography 
on construction methods and plant, comp. 
| under direction of W. J. Barnéy for i's 
(Am. soc. c.e, Manuals of engineering prac- 
| tice. no. 4.) 117 p. N. Y¥., Headquarters 
| of Soc., 1930. 21-7862 
Ashdown, Margaret, ed. and tr. English and 
Norse documents relating to reign or Etne:- 
| red the Unready. 311 p. Cambridge, Eng.. 


| _ Univ. press, 1930. 31-7742 
| Aspray, uriel. Book of designs for craft- 
work. 32 p., illus. Lond. A. & C. Black, 


| _ 1930. 31-7737 
Black, James M. The unlocked door. 232 
p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-7851 
Black, Nolan S. Plan for construction of un- 
derground mechanical garages in downtown 
Detroit. 10 numbered leaves. Detroit, Prtd. 
by Fedl. lithographing co., 1930. 31-7735 
Boston. Public library. Boston and Bay col- 
ony; tercentenary exhibit of rare books, 
broadsides and manuscripts shown in treas- 
ure room of Boston public library during 
summer of 1930. 31 p., illus. Boston, Mass., 


Trustees of Public library, 1930. 31-7860 
Broomhall, Marshall. Hudson Taylor, man 
who believed God. 244 p., illus.  Phil., 
| China inland mission, 1929. 31-7669 
Bruce, Talbot B. ‘‘Missing,” by .,. . M. C., ed. 

by E. D. Cuming. 246 p. Edinburgh, W. 

Blackwood & sons, 1930. 31-7740 


| Bucknell univ., Lewisburg, Pa. Bucknell verse 
for 1930-1931, by students of Bucknell univ. 
32 p. Lewisburg, Pa., Press of Univ. print 
shop, 1931. 31-7665 
Cremer, Henry. Available sources for study 
of Amer. history, written from southern 
|} point of view. 11 p. Indiana, Pa., 
by R. S. Grosse print shop, 1931. 31-7861 

| Cristisone, Sir John, 16th cent. Protocol book 
} of . .. 1518-1551. Ed. by R. H. Lindsay. 
(Scottish record soc. Publications. 

p. Edinburgh, Prtd. for Soc. by J. Skinner 

& co., 1936. 31-7849 
Dempster, Wilfrid T. Morphology of am- 
phibian endolymphatic organ, by ek: 2 
Dempster. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Mich., 
1929.) p. 71-126, illus. Phil., 1930. 31-7732 
Ede, Harold S. Savage messiah. 260 p., illus. 
| N. Y¥., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 


Prtd. 


Finger, Chas. J. Adventure under sapphire 
skies. 293 p., illus. N. Y., W. Morrow &| 
co., 1931. 31-7840 

Harvard univ. Museum of comparative zo- 

| ology. Revised price list of publications 

| of... 1859-1930. 42 p. Cambridge, Mass., 

| _ 1931, 31-7864 


Hurt, David M. Conductivity and viscosity 
| of solutions of lithium nitrate in certain 
binary alcoholic systems. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Iowa, 1928.) 11 p. Easton, Pa., 
Mack prtg. co., 1930. 31-7731 
| Kelly, David V. 39 months with ‘Tigers,” 
1915-1918. 160 p., illus. Lond., E. Benn, 
| _ 1930. 31-7674 
| Kennedy, John. Thrums and Barrie country. 
136 p. Lond., Heath, Cranton, 1930. 31-7858 
Koran. English. Meaning of glorious Koran, 
explanatory translation by Marmaduke Pick- 
thall. 693 p. Lond., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 


| Lake, Chas. H. Brief course in physics, by 
| ... and Geo. P. Unseld. 468 p., illus. N. 
Y., D. C. Heath & co., 1931. 31-7725 


Lowry, Welles N. Location of electromotive 
force in photovoltaic cell. (Thesis (cn. wv.) 


| ical review .. ol. 35, no. 10, May 15, 


- Vi 
1930."’) 1270-1283 p. Minneapolis, 1930. 
31-7730 
Macnaghten, Hugh V., ed. Hundred best 


poems (lyrical) in Greek language. 64 p. 
Lond., Glasgow, Gowans & Gray, me i. 
31-7859 


Friday? 83 p., illus. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
E. A. Miller press, 1931. 31-7850 
Miller, Janet. Jungles preferred. 320 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 31-7738 
N. Y. Metropolitan museum of art. Catalogue 
of memorial exhibition of work of Robert 
Henri, N. Y., Mar. 9 to Apr. 19, MCMXXXI. 
ae Oe 31-7734 
Patten, Bradley M. Embryology of pig. 2d ed. 
. illus. Phila., P. Blakiston’s son & co., 





Pierson, Oriana P. Dramatic works of Alain- 
Rene Lesage; analytical and comparative 
study. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. 
of Ill., 1926.) 8 p. Urbana, IIl., 1930. 

31-7663 


| Pollack, Queena. Peggy Eaton, democracy's 





mistress. 295 p. N. Y., Minton, Balch & 
co., 1931. 31-7844 
| Pollock, Channing. House beautiful, play. 
150 p. N. Y., S. French, 1931. 31-7855 
Post, Chas. A. Doans Corners and city four 
miles west. 210 p., illus. Cleveland, Caxton 
co., 1930. 31-7841 
| Price, Harry. Rudi Schneider; scientific ex- 


amination of his mediumship. 239 p. Lond., 
Methuen & co., 1930. 
Protestant Episcopal church in U. S. A. Book 
of common prayer. Book of common prayer 
and administration of sacraments and other 

| rites amd ceremonies of church according 
to use of . . . Psalter or Psalms of David. 
Prtd. for Commission A. D. mdcccexxviii. 611 
Pp. Boston, by D. B. Updike, Merrymount 
press, 1930. 31-7854 
Ripin, Rowena. Study of infant's feeding re- 
actions during first six months of life. (Ar- 
chives of psychology, no. 116.) 44 p. N. Y., 
30. 31-7853 
Robinson, Henry M. Stout Cortez; biography 


of Spanish conquest. 347 p., illus. N. Y., 
Century co., 1931. 31-7842 
Van Vechten, Carl. Feathers. 22 p. N. Y., 
Random house, 1930. 31-7726 


Whitty, Walter I. Through the valley. 
Chicago, Prtd. by Clarke McElroy pu 
1931. 


325 p. 
bl. co., 
31-7671 
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| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 


| mumbers, should be given. 


Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 102, Cir. Nos. 1977-1991 
Substription price, 75 cents a year. (13-2916) 

List of Lights, 1931—Vol. II, Hydrographic Of- 


fice, U. S. Navy Dept. Price, 75 cents. 
New Publications of U. S. Bur. of Mines— 
Monthly Ligt 191, Mar. 31, 1931. U. S. Dept. 


of Commerce. Free. 

Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol. 
6, No. 4, Apr., 1931. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Subscription price, $2.75 a year. 

31-26828-26838 

Control of Codling Moth in Pacific Northwest 
—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1326, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 10 cents. [Agr. 24-278] 

Air Commerce Regulations—Aeronautics Bull. 
No. 7. Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. 31-26815 

U. S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—Vol. 7, No. 
5, May, 1931. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 

(25-26672) 

Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 32, No. 4, Apr., 
1931. Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Subscription price, $1.50 a year. 

(15-26485) 

Agricl. Chemistry, and Soils and Fertilizer— 
Price List 46, 27th Ed. Free at Supt. of 
Docs (25-27431) 

Tech. News Bull. of Bur. of Standards—No. 
168, Apr., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. (25-26527) 

Radio Service Bull.—No. 168, Mar. 31, 1931 
Radio Div., U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents a year. (15-26255) 





our standard of living, civil rights, and all 
the ideals, traditions and even our form 
of Government, which we cherish and are 
@ part of. 


Communism may be divided into three 
parts: (1) the revolutionary or political, 
which is the least dangerous in the United 
States; (2) the religious or moral; (3) 
trade competition with Soviet Russia, 
which is the most menacing as it consti- 
tutes an immediate threat to our eco- 
nomic well-being. 

I am not an alarmist and do not antici- 
pate any serious danger to our repub- 
lican form of government from the revo- 
lutionary communists in the United States 
until communism has made greater prog- 
ress in China, India, and Germany. 

The communists in Germany number 
15,000,000, and have an armed and drilled 
organization larger than the German 
Army and can create a serious disturbance 
in that country any time it suits the pur- 
pose and policy of Moscow. 





63.) 146) 


31-26574 | 


31-7852 | 


—Cornell univ., 1929. “Reprinted from Phys- | 


Miller, Earl A. Was Jesus crucified on Good | 


31-7724 | 


31-7670 | 


In ordering, full title, and not the card | 


More Than 500,000 


The Committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives to investigate com- 
munist activities in the United States, of 
which I had the honor to be the chairman, 
reached the conclusion after extensive 
study that there were between 500,000 and 
600,000 communists in the United States, of 
| which two-thirds were aliens. 


The communists admit openly that they 
take their orders direct from Moscow, 
and are apparently proud of it. In other 
words, the Communist Party is not in 
reality an American political party but a 
section of the Communist International 
; at Moscow, aimed at the heart of our 
Government and at the life, liberty and 
happiness of our peopie. 


| It openly advocates replacing the 
American flag by the red flag, and the 
overthrow of our republican form of gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 


The Communist Party, or movement, 
in the United States is largely an alien 
conspiracy in our midst, having certain 
definite aims and purposes which can be 
defined as destruction of all religious be- 
liefs, of private property and inheritance, 
or promoting class hatred and spreading 
revolutionary propaganda through the 
Communist International to incite strikes, 
| riots, sabotage and industrial unrest, and 
| lastly, to bring about a class or civil war, 
aimed to overthrow our republican form 
of government by force and violence and 
establish the dictatorship of the proleta- 
| riat or soviet form of government with the 
| world capital at Moscow. 


Deportation Law Urged 


If the alien communists in the United 
States, who have come here of their own 
free will and accord to enjoy the equal 
opportunities and protection of our laws, 
do not like our country and its free in- 
stitutions let them go back to their native 
lands where they can enjoy the low stand- 
|ards of wages and oppressive laws which 
| they are accustomed to. 


If they will not depart or cease their 
|revolutionary propaganda then it is the 
|duty of the Congress of the United States 
|to enact laws to deport all alien com- 
munists. 


They do not fear our police, our courts 
or our jails, but they do fear deportation 
;and that is the most effective weapon 
against the kind of warfare the commun- 
|ists are waging against the Government 
;of the United States and against its 
| Strongest foundations, the home, the fam- 
ily and religion. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Department of Justice, should be given 
power to investigate and keep in contact 
with the revolutionary activities of the 
communists, as a precautionary measure 
to guard against this alien conspiracy of 
hate and destruction that permeates all 
sections of our country, and is well sup- 
ported by iron disclipline. 


Labor Protection Needed 


_ The most serious and immediate issue 
is the protection of free American labor 
against competition from the convict and 
forced labor in Soviet Russia, which has 
seized and confiscated all lands and nate 
ural resources. 


The Five Year Plan in Russia is making 
marked progress, and in oil, lumber, 
wheat and cotton has been highly suc- 
cessful, due to the credit extended by 
American capitalists and industrialists, 
the use of American engineering brains 
and technical skill, the shipment of trac- 
tors, combines, sawmill machinery and oil 
equipment. 


Lenin, who was a great man, was right 
| when he said that capitalists will commit 
Suicide for temporary profit. That is just 
what American capitalists have been do- 
jing by aiding a communist government 
| dedicated to the destruction of capitalism 
}and all noncommunist governments. 


We in this country have done more to 
build up communism in Russia fin the 
last three years than any other country. 
The net result is that we will lose a billion 
dollars worth of American exports in four 
commodities—oil, lumber, wheat and cot- 
ton—within the next four years. We have 
already this year lost the world market 
in wheat, and we wil llose it in oil, lume 
ber and cotton in exactly the same way. . 


Free American labor cannot compete 
with the products of Soviet labor, har- 
nessed and shackled to their jobs and paid 
20 cents gold a day. The greed of Ameri- 
can capitalists is helping to build up 
|Soviet Russia, with greater natural re- 
|sources than ourselves which have cost 
| the Soviet Government nothing, and, 








| 


|through forced labor, will undersell us in 
|the world markets and bring economic 
‘| loss and ruin to many of our most im- 
| portant industries. 
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Rate Compromis 


On Coal Shipment 


To Lakes Upheld 


i 
mends Dismissal of North- 
ern Operators’ Plea for 
New Differential 


Another step in the so-called “Lake 
Cargo Coal Rate Controversy” between the 


Northern and Southern soft coal fields, | 


was taken at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on May 8 when Examiner C. 
B. Bardwell recommended to the Commis- 
sion that the present 35-cent per ton 
differential compromise favoring the north- 
ern fields be allowed to stand, and com- 
plaints of Northern operators seeking a 
more favorable differential be dismissed. 
(Docket No. 23240, and related cases.) 
The Lake Cargo Cases, involving the 
shipment of soft coal from mines in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, on the north, and 
from mines in Virginia, West Virginia, 
‘Tennessee and Kentucky, on the south, 


to Lake Erie ports for water transship- | 


ment beyond, have been before the Com- 
mission in various forms since 1912. 


Favorable Differential 


In ihe main case, decided in 1925, the 
Commission found that a rate of $1.46 


per ton from the Pittsburgh district, and | 


$1.43 from the Ohio No. 8 and Cambridge 
districts, were reasonable, thereby increas- 
ing the basic differential favoring the 


northern railroads under the south, from | 


25 to 45 cents per ton. 

To offset this favorable differential, the 
southern carriers filed schedules with the 
Commission seeking to reduce their rates 
20 cents per ton so as to restore the 25 
cent differential. The Commission dis- 
approved this proposed reduction and the 
southern roads took fhe matter to court. 
and secured an injunction restraining the 
Commission from putting its order into 
effect, and the lower southern rates be- 
came effective. 

The Commission appealed the matter to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and pending the appeal the northern lines 
sought a 20-cent reduction to offset that 
effected by the southern lines, and a rate 
war became imminent. 


Compromise Reached 


The opposing factions then succeeded in 
reaching a compromise agreement for a 
35-cent per ton differential, which has 
been in effect up to this time, and which 
is now under attack by the northern op- 
erators in the instant proceeding. 

“The southern operators,” said the ex- 


C. C. Examiner Recom- | 


Rules Challenged 


Supreme Court Asked to Pass | 


| 


Car Interchange 


| The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) 
Railway and other railroads for themselves 
and other interested, carriers, filed an ap- | 
| peal in the Supreme Court of the United | 
| States on May 7 seeking to have that| 
tribunal pass upon the validity of the Car 
Hire Settlement Rules adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission July 15, 
1930. The railroads claim that the order 
|operates to confiscate their property and 
\is based upon an arbitrary, unreasonable 
and illogical classification. The appeal is 
docketed under the title of Chicago, Rock 
lIsland & Pacific Railway Co. et al.‘v 
United States et al., No. 943. 


The suit was instituted by the car-' 
riers, according to the jurisdictional state- | 
ment filed in the court, to annul the or-| 
ders which were entered following an in-| 
vestigation by the Commission of the! 
rules in effect between common carriers) 
by rail in this country relating to the 
interchange and use of freight cars not 
owned by them and the matter of the 
accounting and payment for their use of 
such cars. 


The Commission’s order, it is stated, 
requires all common carriers to establish 
and observe rules with respect to car hire 
settlements in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the order and to discontinue 
applying any other set of rules. The 
particular paragraphs challenged, 2, 3 and | 
5, require among other things that the 
carriers permit the use of their freight 
cars by a designated class of common 
carriers, either without the payment of | 
any compensation or upon the payment 
of a compensation less than that found 
; reasonable, it is charged. 


Railroads Serving 
Chicago Adopting 


Store-door Service 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


Carriers Are Entering the 
Trucking Business for) 
Small Shipments to Meet, 
Motor Competition 


| 





| Railroads serving Chicago are entering | 
actively into the trucking business in con- | 
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e Validity of Car Line Adjustment of Public Schools 


To Industrial Demands Urged 





On I. C. C. Order on Freight | System Called in Question by Unemployment, 


Says Chairman of Advisory Group 





[Continued 


from Page 2.) 


for more vocational schools that train | is widely known and much read in these 


essential, not only for the economic wel- 


|fare of those trained, but also because | 


our future prosperity is inseparably as- 
sociated with training for industrial or 
vocational efficiency. We are told that 
every unemployed person who needs train- 
ing to enable him to get a new job should 
not be denied the opportunity to get such 
training as he needs at public cost. 


If workers are displaced by new labor- 


saving machinery or by introduction of | 
|new industrial processes, they should be 
retrained at public cost to enable them to | 


secure new jobs in the industrial order. 
Thus vocational efficiency in the particu- 
lar jobs required in present industry is 


|set up along side of good citizenship as 
| another fundamental justification for edu- 


cation at public expense. 


Problems of Public 


School Education 


Is this dual system justified? Will the 
public school serve the Nation best by 


liberating all the constructive talents of | 


all the people or by training them to 


| meet the specific requirements of present 
Which system or what) 


industrial jobs? 
combination of them gives every indi- 
vidual his utmost chance to live a creative 
life? These are some of the critical ques- 


| tions which must be fearlessly faced and 


answered if we are to retain those powers 
of self-government and self-discipline, and 
that sense of individual responsibility 
which are essential to’a sovereign people. 


My second example of a critical issue 
defined by recent fundamental analysis of 
present conditions is taken from Garet 
Garrett's article on “Looking in the 
Ditch,” which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post last March 14. After re- 


| viewing recent industrial development in | 
| search of the remedy for the present de- | 


pression, Mr. Garrett concludes: 

“Formerly, in the agricultural life, Na- 
re bought all the labor and rewarded 
generally as it deserved—sometimes 


tu 
it 


| whimsically, sometimes generously, yet, on | 


the whole, in proportion to the amount 
of intelligence and forethought that in- 
formed the labor. Now, since industry 
has displaced agriculture at the base of 
the structure, agriculture itself resting 
upon industry, and taking place above 


aminer’s report, “vigorously opposed in-|Nection with the so-called “store-Geet” | them that vast business of money trans- 


creasing the present differentials. They 
contend that improvements in methods of 
minings and cleaning coal in the northern 
fields and the recent wage reductions in 
those fields have entirely overcome advan- 
tages in those respects which they for- 
merly enjoyed, making it necessary in 
marketing their steam coal to absorb all 
or a large part of the differential. 

“The interest of the carriers is also an 
important factor to’ be considered. In 
this proceeding, contrary to their position 
in the last previous case in which these 
rates were considered, the carriers orig- 
inating coal in the northern districts 
joined with the southern carriers in op- 
position to any widening of the differen- 
tials. 

“The Commission should find that the 
rates assailed are not unduly prejudicial 
or unduly preferential and should dis- 
miss the complaint.” 

The complaint in the instant case was 
brought by the Ohio Lake Cargo Coal 
Rate Committee and the Western Penn- 
sylvania Coal Traffic Bureau. 

The examiner’s conclusions follows in 
full text: 


Rate Prejudice Studied 


The question presented by these com- 
plaints is whether the lake cargo coal 
rates paid by the northern operators, on 
the one hand, and by the southern opera- 
tors, on the other, are so related as to un- 


duly prejudice the former and unduly 
prefer the latter. This is a question of 
fact. The Interstate Commerce Act for- 


bids, but does not define undue or unrea- | 
Whether | 


sonable prejudice or preference. 
they exist must be determined from a 
consideration, not alone of the rates and 


transportation conditions, but of the re-| 


sults which flow from the rate adjustment 
to complainants, to competing shippers, to 
the general public and to the carriers. 

It is unquestionably true that the rate 


adjustment here assailed is more favorable | 


to the southern operators than would be 
the case if it were based upon a distance 
scale of maximum reasonable rates. It 
is also probable that if the Commission 
were faced with the task of prescribing 
maximum reasonable rates from both the 
northern and the southern fields it would 
not upon the evidence contained in this 
record find transportation conditions as 
a whole so dissimilar as to justify the pre- 
scription of a lower level of rates from the 
southern than from the northern fields. 
Operating Conditions 

The record indicates that operating con- 
ditions over the routes from the southern 
districts other than Fairmont are some- 
what more favorable than over the routes 
from the northern districts, but against 
this advantage must be placed the better 
balanced traffic over the routes serving 
northern districts and Fairmont, due to 
the iron ore movement in the direction 
of those districts from the ports east of 
Sandusky. 


@ But the charging by the carriers of | 


rates less than reasonable maxima does 
not necessarily violate the third section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. In ad- 
ministering that section the Commission 
has consistently followed the interpretation 
stated in Galveston Commercial Assn. 
v. Galveston, H. & S. A. Ry. Co., 128 I. 
C. C. 349 as follows: 

“The fact that the law declares unlaw- 
fully only discrimination that is unjust 
and only prejudice that is undue indi- 
cates that it was the intent to give the 
carriers some latitude in fixing rates, and 
that distance or cost or service need not 
be the sole criterion by which rates shall 
be measured.” 

Latitude in Coal 

And this latitude has been given its 
widest scope in the case of commodities 
like coal which are produced in areas 
limited by nature and whose free move- 
ment is of vital importance to the public. 

As to such commodities, even the blan- 

, keting of large areas under a single rate 
is frequent. 
cargo coal adjustment itself are extensive. 


The rate of $1.43 from the Ohio districts | 


covers hauls ranging from 114 to 282 miles, 
a difference in distance of 168 miles with 
no difference in rates. 

The difference between the longest and 


shortest haul from the Pittsburgh district | 


is 168 miles, from the Connellsville dis- 
trict 181 miles, from the Fairmont district 
130 miles, from the southern $1.96-dis- 
tricts 157 miles, and from the southern 
$1.81-districts 215 miles. It is interesting 
to contrast the total disregard of distance 
within these rate blankets with the recog- 
nition accorded distances by the rate dif- 
ferentials here assailed. 

For example, the difference in distance 
between the $1.43-Ohio districts and the 
$1.81-southern district, as shown in table 
3 of the appendix, is 202 miles. and the 
@yate differential is 38 cents. This differ- 
ence in distance is only 34 miles greater 
than the difference between the longest 


Rate blankets in the lake| 


pick-up and delivery of less-than-carload 
freight in that city, as a means of ex- 
|pediting the movement of freight and 
| combating the competition of independent | 
truckers, it was learned at the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission May 8. 

Although the Chicago & North Western, | 


the Chicago Great Western, and the Chi-| 


| cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific rail- 
|roads have had the store-door pick-up 
and delivery service in effect since May 1,| 
the Commission's sixth section board has | 
|just denied permission to the Illinois 
|Central Railroad to open a similar serv- 
jice on less than statutory notice. 

| The only reason given for this denial 
| was that the other roads using the new 
| service had made their rates effective on 
the regular statutory notice of 30 days, 
jand that therefore others seeking to 
make a similar innovation should follow 
the same procedure. 

The opinion was expressed at the Com- 
|mission’s sixth section board that other 
railroads would probably follow the lead 
of the three carriers now using the new 
|store-door service, and that the board's 
;refusal to allow the Illinois Central to 
make the service effective on less than 
statutory notice did not preclude the filing 
of tariffs under statutory notice, which 
permits parties in opposition to the plan 
to file motions for suspension with the 
| Commission’s suspension board. Upon the 
receipt of such motions the schedules are 
suspended pending hearing and investi- 
gation into the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed change. 

The sixth section application filed with 
the Commission by the Illinois Central 
sougnt authcrity to establish on one-day 
| notice tariffs on less-than-carload freight, 
| providing for pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice to and from industries, warehouses, and 
stores within the corporate limits of Chi- 
cago. 

It was proposed to add to the regular 
freight rates “8 cents per 100 pounds, min- 
imum 50 cents, from or to territory 
bounded by Sixty-third Street on the 
south, Austin Boulevard on the west, Law- 
rence Avenue on the north, and by Lake 
Michigan on the east, and 12 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum $1, from or to ter- 
ritory outside the limits of the 8-cent 
territory and within the corporate limits. 

“The principal purpose of this arrange- 
ment,” said the application, “is to expe- 
dite the movement of freight, and we have 
made arrangements with a_ responsible 
transfer company to handle the traffic to 
and from our freight depot.” 





and shortest hauls in the 
blanketed at the $1.43 rate. 

As proof that the result of the lake 
cargo rate adjustment has been actually 
to injure them and to prefer unduly 
their southern competitors, complainants 
}point to the fact that since this adjust- 
ment was first considered by the Com- 
mission in 1912, the tonnage of lake 


Ohio districts 


lation, which we call distribution and 
exchange; and since, for millions of people 
who have no access to the soil, industry 
is the one means of livelihood, 
have become literally true to say that in- 
dustry, substituting itself for Nature, in- 


| curs the unlimited liability to buy labor.” 


Agency Responsible 
For Providing Training 


If we would remain a sovereign people, 


shall industry or shall government be held | 


responsible for giving every worker who is 
willing to work the chance to earn an 
honest livelihood? Shall industry or gov- 
ernment be responsible for the specialized 
training of the skilled workers on whose 
toil the profits of industry depend? 

How modify regular schooling so that 
every individual develops more versatility, 
| better control of his own capacities, and 
greater sense of personal responsibility, 
so that the need for specialized vocational 
training may be steadily reduced? How 
organize industry so as to give every 
worker greater chance for self-education 
on the job? These critical issues must be 
squarely met by education if it is to justify 
its existence as the bulwark of democracy. 

The third sample of critical issues is 
gleaned from the recent book by John 
Dewey on “Individualism Old and New.” 
In this Dr. Dewey explained the increas- 
|ing role of corporations in our economic 
life and shows how the United States 
has steadily moved from an earlier pio- 
neering individualism to a condition of 
what he calls dominant  corporateness. 
This tendency to combination in all phases 
|of life is expressed in the numerous as- 
sociations which more and more define 
the opportunities, the choices, and the 
actions of individuals. 


Lack of Plan for 


Social Development 


While this omni-present corporateness, 
this operating through corporations, dom- 
inates our material existence, our animat- 
ing ‘individual motives are unmitigatedly 
private. Our conscious ideas and stand- 
ards are inherited from an age that has 
passed away. An economic individualism 
of motives and aims underlies our cor- 
porate mechanisms and undoes the indi- 
vidual. Proof of the existence of this 
fatal split is found in the fact that while 
there is much planning of future devel- 
opment with a view to dividends within 
large business corporations, there is no 
corresponding coordinated plan of social 
development. 

Scientific developments and techniques 
have been harnessed to the dollar rather 
than to the liberation and enrichment of 
human life. Science and technology are 
utilized for ends of private and pecuniary 
gain. This subordinates the creative in- 
dividuality of mind to the maintenance 
of a regime which gives the few an op- 
portunity for being shrewed in the man- 
agement of monetary business. 





it may | 


|men and women in the specific skills re- | United States because his philosophy of 
| quired for present industrial jobs. Wejthe divine significance of labor as the 
|are told that such training is absolutely | source of all real values of life strikes a} 


profoundly sympathetic chord in the 


American soul. 


Jacks first shows how the booksay and 
hearsay of current schooling fails to give 
any genuine conception of vital meaning. 
It is only when all philosophies and 
sciences are treated as injunctions to live 
|in a particular way, and avoid living in 
; other ways, that a dynamic relationship 
| between information and action is estab- 
lished. By this means the energy, intelli- 
gence, idealism, and courage of an entire 
community may be mobilized for the so- 
cialization of man. 


Present efforts at socializing man have 
tailed because they have been limited to 
consideration of the material means of 
production while ignoring the fact that 
the grand means of production, without 
whose cooperation the others are worth- 
less, is the soul-animated body of the hu- 
man being. By taking account of this 
fact, education may be transformed from 
a specialized operation performed by an 


| 


| 
| 





multitude to a process of self-education 
of the community as a whole. A com- 
munity must be self-educated if it is to 
be self-governed. 


As a practical matter, the chief diffi- 
culty with current educational practice 
is that most instruction stops short at the 
booksay and hearsay stage and does not 
result in the acquisition of skill in one 
;or other of its innumerable socially valu- 
jable forms. 
the most delightful and the most vitalizing 
form of human experience. It liberates 
| creative powers and guides them by many 
| paths to forms of beauty. 

The human body is naturally skill hun- 
gry. The human soul finds satisfaction 
in skillful performance. Thus may the 
passion for excellence be engendered and 
developed. And with the passion for ex- 
cellence at work in a community, Jacks 
would be content to leave all else on the 
lap of the gods. 


| 


| 


Levies on Pipe Liees 
Proposed in Illinois 


Bills Provide Natural Gas Tax 
And Licensing of Projects 





| SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 8. 


| proposing a tax on natural gas carried 
{through pipe lines and for the licensing 
of pipe lines. They were introduced by 
Representative J. E. McMackin, of Salem, 


on Public Utilities and Transportation. 
| ‘The pipe line bill (H. 998) provides for 
through the State for carrying gas, gaso- 
line, oils or motor fuels. Approval of the 


required, and each company would be 
obliged to pay a fee of $1 a mile for 
each inch of diameter of all lines con- 
structed within the State, and annually 
| thereafter a fee of 50 cents a mile for 
each inch of diameter. Such compahies 
would be authorized to condemn property 
for a right of way not exceeding 75 feet 
in width, as approved by the Commis- 
sion. 

The other bill (H. 999) would impose 
a license fee of 5 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet upon all natural gas, or gas a part 
of which is natural gas, carried through 





pipe lines and used or otherwise disposed | 
The | 


of in the State for any purpose. 
measure provides that before any distrib- 
utor may engage in business he shall file 
a surety bond of $5,000 to insure payment 
of fees due. 


Appeal Is Considered 


In Combination on Oil 


Department of Justice to Act 
On Proposed Merger 


Decision as to whether it will test the 
validity of the proposed merger of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York and the 
Vacuum Oil Co., by an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States proba- 
bly will be reached by the Department 
of Justice before the end of this month, 
the Solicitor General, Thomas D. Thacher, 
stated orally May 8. 

The matter now is under consideration 
in the Department, Mr. Thacher said. 
An opinion of the lower court, to which 
he companies had presented plans for 


Post Office Receipts 
And 50 Industrial Centers Decreased for April 


expert class of schoolmasters on a passive | 


Skillful activity is at once | 


Bills have been introduced in the House | 


land have been referred to the Committee | 
the licensing of all pipe lines within or) 


Illinois Commerce Commission would be} 


‘Cincinnati Statute 44@vertisers Aided 
On Rented Auto) “2 Ct Mo! to 


_ Business Argued 





Post Office Department Lists 
Methods to Reduce Vol- 
ume of Waste 


Suggested methods of aiding patrons of 
the mails in handling advertising matter 
to reduce the volume of such mail which 
cannot be delivered because of incorrect 
addresses, are contained in an announce- 
ment May 8 by the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, Frederic A. Tilton. Mr. 
Tilton’s announcement follows 
text: 


Supreme Court Hears Con-' 
test on Validity of Ordi-| 
nance Regulating Cars 
Driven by the Renter 


An appeal was filed with the Supreme | 
Court of the United States on May 8 
to test the validity of Cincinnati's munici-| One of the greatest burdens of the 


al ordinance licensing and regulating | Postal service and cause of loss and waste 
a business of renting or leasing auto- | of effort to its patrons is the handling of 





advertising matter which cannot be de- 
mobiles to be driven by the renter. A) livered because of incorrect addresses. It 
jurisdictional statement was filed by the} r 
that mailers give careful consideration to 
. SSi s i the vol- 
others. The suit is against the City of all possible methods of reducing 
Cincinnati and has been docketed as NO.| 4 concern which makes special efforts 
|to. maintain accurate mailing lists re- 
The operation of the ordinance, it is Ale gpg a ss b 
i : ,| consistent efforts to reduce e number 
claimed, results in the taking of property of undelivered pieces of advertising matter 
those engaged in the business of “their in- | 60 per cent in the number of undelivered 
alienable right to acquire, possess and pro-| pieces in a recent mailing as compared 
The principal provisions of the ordinance | tion to having its mailing lists corrected 
set out in the jurisdictional statement are | by postmasters in the manner provided by 
1. Designation of the “driverless auto-/ cern utilized the following methods. 
mobile for hire” (the automobile leased 1. With every piece of mail matter sent 
public vehicle. | closed a printed change of address slip on 
2. The requirements of an application | which customers were requested to report 
certain license fee varying with the type; 2 On all order blanks a change of ad- 
of vehicle. dress form was embodied with a request 
in the driverless automobile business of | gress when sending in orders. 
liability insurance policies or bonds in lieu | 3. On the address side of all advertising 
injured as the result of the negligence in 8 st to be 
the operation, maintenance or use of the ets of to aaa of ca of the 


is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
Hodge Drive-It-Yourself Company and 

ume of such matter. 
926. 

cently reported that as a result of its 
without due process of law and denies) sent out there was a reduction of over 
| tect their property.” | with a similar mailing in 1930. In addi- 
| the following: {the postal laws and regulations the con- 
by appellants to their customers) as a|to customers each day the concern en- 
for vehicle license and the payment of a/|in case they had changed their addresses. 

3. The requirement of persons engaged |to customers to furnish changes of ad- 

thereof, to protect persons who might be | matter mailed at the third or fourth class 
automobile by the renter. 


: addressee. 
4. The requirement of a metal tag on . ; : 
| the automobile leased to renters to desig-| 4 . All son a“ ma —. ~~ _ 
nate the type of vehicle and other infor- | G¢UVery_ routes, etc. publisied 1 as 


Postal Bulletin were carefully analyzed 
and mailing lists corrected according to 
such changes. 

5. The concern set up a special nixie 
in which every nixie of every class is 
analyzed and the concern’s mailing list 
corrected according to the information 
available from the nixies. 

It is suggested that postmasters carefully 
go over the foregoing and bring the meth- 
ods and procedures outlined to the at- 
tention of their patrons in cases where 
there is reason to believe improvement 
can be effected in the reduction of the 
volume of undeliverable mail by following 
the suggestions given. 


mation. 

5. The powers vested in the director of 
public utilities to adopt rules and regula- 
tions. 

7. The limited appeal to the city mana- 
ger without provision for appeal to a court. 

The ordinance was sustained by the 
Ohio Supreme Court, (6 U. S. Daily, 
| 34, March 6, 1931.) 











the fusion, declared that the merger would | 
not violate the dissolution decree of 1911, | 
under which the Standard Oil Co., was | 
obliged to separate its holdings. The fol- | 
lowing additional information was made | 
available: 

Determination must be reached by the 
Solicitor General as to whether the pro- | 
posed merger would be in the public in- 
| terest, as well as to certain other legal 
factors. Since the Supreme Court adjourns | 
for its Summer recess on June 1, it is 
presumed that the Solicitor General will | 
arrive at his conclusion prior to that time. | 

The Department has until June 4 in| 
which to appeal from the lower court's 
finding, should it decide upon that course. | 
Should more time be desired, however, it | 
|may petition the Supreme Court for an! 
extension. | 


| 
| 
| 





Collector May Sell Property 
For City Taxes in Alabama 





MontTcoMery, ALA., May 8. 

Collectors of city taxes have the right 
to sell property to enforce payment there- 
All 


has ruled. the 


taxes are available 
opinion says. 


in such a case, 


ctiian il M aking Synthetic Lumber 
From Cornstalks Is Granted Patent 





Present in Prior Manufacture 


Difficulties hitherto experienced in ef- 
forts to make synthetic lumber from corn- 
stalks may be overcome by a process for 
which a patent has just been granted, ac- 


before subjecting them to 
chemical treatment, it is stated. 





Iowa, 

Office. | desirable properties.” 
The object of the process is “to provide | clares. 

a material similar to lumber that is 

economical in manufacture, durable and| hours, the stalks are allowed to stand 

strong in use, and refined in appearance,” | before they are fed into a mill which re- 

it is declared by Mr. Sweeney, who has| duces them to a pulp. The pulp is then 


assigned the patent to the Iowa State Col- 


Mr. Sweeney de- 





_| Particles. It is then subjected to a water- 
| proofing or sizing process, after which it 
is placed on a board forming machine 


“Heretofore, a great deal of experiment 
ing has been done in attempting to make 
this class of material from cornstalks, | 


and much difficulty has been experienced, | and presses it into shape. 


especially in commercial plants,” the pat- | The process as patented provides for ad- 
| dition of a small amount of corrosive sub- 


entee continues, stating that processing of 
a ae a enews ee So = | imate to the pulp to protect the finished 
shell Dg sedis aa the ant uly a board against attacks by termites or ants 

3 ae vere ee” pulpy Provision also is made for addition otf 
stance forming the “pith. 


The newly-patented process 


from “standard practice” by feeding the | board is in a damp place. 
stalks into a “digester” as they come from The patent was issued May 5 under pat- 
the fields, whereas previously they have! ent No. 1803737. 


| 





at 50 Selected Cities 





Postal receipts at 50 selected offices fell off by 10.37 per cent durimg April, 1931, as compared with April last year, while the 


receipts at 50 selected cities fell off 7.26 





















per cent as compared to the same period, according to figures made public May 8 by 

















Winter Wheat 


in full! 


of the Alabama Attorney General's office 
machinery provided | 
for the collection of State and county 
the 


Method Is Said to Be Designed to Overcome Difficulties | 


been shredded or reduced to small pieces 
cooking or 


1 ; By cooking the unmutilated stalks under 
cording to claims in statements filed by/| pressure, it is possible to secure a product 


the patentee, Orland R. Sweeney, of Ames,| which may then be macerated to make 
with the United States Patent | “a board of great strength and of highly 


After cooking for approximately three 


washed and placed in machinery similar 
lege of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts.|t0 that used by paper makers to remove 


which removes the water from the pulp 


copper sulphate or other soluble salt to 
departs | prevent formation of molds when the 


_ Crop Prospects 
Are Improved 


Production Above Last Year 
And Five-year Average 
Indicated, Says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


| 


A Winter wheat crop of 652,902,000 
| bushels is indicated for this year by con- 
ditions as of May 1, compared with a pro- 
duction of 604,337,000 bushels last year 
jand a five-year average of 547,427,000 
| bushels, the Department of Agriculture 
! stated in its general report as of May 1, 
} issued May 8. The condition of the crop 
}is unusually good, the Department said, 
being 90.3 per cent of normal, compared 
with 76.7 a year ago and a 10-year average 
of 82.1 per cent. Prospects improved dur- 
ing April, the Department said. 
Comment issued by the Department 
with its table of domestic Winter wheat 
acreage and conditions and of foreign 
wheat prospects follows in full text: 
The condition of Winter wheat in the 
| United States on May 1 is reported at 
the high figure of 90.3 per cent of normal, 
compared with 76.7 per cent on May 1, 
1930, and a 10-year average condition of 
82.1 per cent on May 1. The abandonment 
| of acreage to May 1 is small, being re- 
ported at 3.7 per cent of the sown acre- 
age, compared with 10.9 per cent for the 
1930 crop and a 10-year average aban- 
donment of 12.2 per cent. 
Increased Yields Indicated 
The condition of 90.3 on May 1 indi- 
cates a crop of about 652,902,000 bushels 
compared with 604,337,000 bushels produced 
in 1930, and a 5-year average production 
of 547,427,000 bushels. The yield per acre 
indicated is 16.1 bushels, compared with 


a realized yield of 15.7 bushels in 1930 
and a 10-year average yield of 149 
bushels. 


The acreage of Winter wheat remaining 
for harvest on May 1 is estimated to be 
40,432,000 acres, as compared with 38,- 
608,000 acres harvested in 1930, and a 
5-year average of 36,466,000 acres. The 
revised estimate of acreage sown in the 
Fall of 1930 for harvest in 1931 is 41,993,- 
000 acres. 


The improvement in Winter wheat pros- 
pects during April is the result of gen- 
erally favorable growing conditions in all 
but a few of the leading Winter wheat 
States. The cool temperatures during the 
last 10 days of April were favorable. Of 
greater significance is the fact that the 
moisture supply is not excessive, experi- 
ence having shown that excess moisture, 
rather than drought, is more of a limiting 
factor to wheat yields east of the plains 
regions. 

Frost Damage Not Great 


The damage from March and April 
freezes in the plains States is not thought 
to be very great. Injury to the crop re- 
sulted from the severe winds in the north- 
ern Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Northwest and from drought conditions in 
California. 

Considered by classes, the probable crop 
of hard red Winter wheat in 1931 is in- 
dicated at about 408,900,000 bushels, which 
jis about 12 per cent more than the 365,000,- 
| 000 bushels of this class produced in 1930; 
| the probable production of soft red Win- 
ter wheat is 203,800,000 bushels, which is 
about 5 per cent more than the 194,200,000 
bushels produced in 1930; and the prob- 
able crop of Fall sown types of white 
wheat at about 40,200,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 44,600,000 bushels produced in 
1930, including all of the California and 
Arizona white wheats. 

The condition of Winter wheat as re- 
ported on May 1 relates to the condition 
| of the crop remaining for harvest and is 
| not strictly comparable with the condition 
reported on April 1 which related to the 
entire sown acreage. 

Foreign Acreage Unchanged 

The acreage sown to Winter wheat for 
the 1931 harvest in the 11 foreign coun- 
tries reporting to date is approximately 
the same as last year, according to re- 
| ports received by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Decreases in the acreage sown to 
| Winter wheat in North America and North 
| Africa are about offset by increases in 
Europe and India. The International 
Institute of Agriculture reported the acre- 
age in Spain at 10,872,000 acres, the larg- 
est on record. 

_ Winter wheat conditions generally in 
Europe were reported as favorable dur- 
ing the last week, but were not as good 
as at the same time last year. Official con- 
dition reports as of May 1 from Germany 
show conditions of Winter sown grains 
to be average or a little better than aver- 
age. Egypt reports crop conditions above 
average on May 1. On April 15 Winter 
wheat in Poland was average. Prolonged 
cold weather in northern, central and east- 
ern Europe has retarded the growth of 
Winter cereals and hindered Spring work. 
France now reports improved conditions 
and good progress has been made with 
the Spring work. Winter crop conditions 
are reported satisfactory in Crimea and 
| the middie Volga regions of Russia «but 
| information concerning the other regions 
\is lacking. 

Sowings Delayed in Russia 

Sowings of Spring wheat in Russia up 
{to April 25 amounted to 9,227,000 acres 
| (13 per cent of the current plan) compared 
with 26,788,000 acres sown to the same 
date last year. The plan of the current 
year for Spring wheat is 69,188,000 acres, 








cargo coal oe B gp ng Rg nd Under these conditions a refining cul- the Post Office Department. The tabulated figures follow in full text: against 58,891,000 acres sown last year. 
has materially fallen off, while that from| tyre will not be developed in America by|_ Selected offices April, 1931 April, 1930 Decrease Pct. Industrial offices April, 1931 April, 1930 Decrease Pct. |The situation is the most unfavorabie in 
| the southern districts has_ greatly in- | grafting traditional ideas of art and beauty 5 Ng Og Ye ceeees ee pee eS a4 Sens, ee ae 4 one 4 yer} fe a years. Last year Ukraine and the north 
jcreased. The movement of lake carg0|on our corporate life. Art appropriate to|pniladelphia, Pa. ...... 1,509'367.98 1,667.218.91 15785093 947 Albany, N.Y. ......... 172'374.29 180:048 72 7674.43 4.26 | Caucasus regions had practically finished 
jo has —_— a 2 a this age is an art that is sensitive to the| Boston, Mass ......... 1,380,081.97 1,552.656.91 163,574.94 10.54 Scranton. Pa... 182:270.39 100:795.04 18,524.65 18.38 | Spring sowings on April 25. Peasant sow- 
ried circumstances : | technology and science which are the|St. Louis, Mo. ........ 1,051,633.49 = 1,090,361. 727, . arrisburg, Pa. ....... 40 17,744.10 3 -23 | ing is especially backward. 
|it_extremely difficult to determine the| moving forces of our time, and that en- | Kansas City. Mo. ...... ieee oreaaese © 158105000 1817 Seokene Wash 73,638.78 "90,608.08 1896630 1873| Conditions for Spring wheat in the 
junderlying causes of tonnage shifts or) visages a new expansive culture which|Oreveland Ohio ....... 763,093.29 -'906.356.25 -143.262.96 15.81 Oakland, Calif, ......  156.935.53 171,064.85 14:129.32 8.26| Prairie Provinces of Canada are some- 
the relative importance’ among those/they may be made to serve. We must! Los Angeles, Calif. ... 887,109.37 942,128.23 55,018.86 5.84 Birmingham, Ala. ..... 127,106.82 137,219.86 10,113.04 7.37| what similar to those prevailing during 
causes of freight rate differentials. | seek to discover what can be done with | San Francisco, Calif. .. 729,430.86 783,677.01 54,246.15 oa Topeka, Kans. 98,190.48 105,196.19 7.005 n 8.08 the last two seasons. The northern park 
The proportion of the total tonnage/the machine for the creation and fulfill-| Brooklyn, N. Y. ... 738,057.20 rae ohan et toe, ™.,"' one ee aeaee ered es Bae \ belt of the three provinces has fairly 
moving from individual districts or groups! ment of human values corresponding to| Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 616,077.31 787. 53,710. : orfolk, Va. 3.491. area + 0O8.e *'43/ample suppiles of moisture, while the 
sted Mamkad a kate | spond Cincinnati, Ohio . 562,412.99 641,439.86 79,026.87 12.32 Tampa, Fla. 57,307.11 57,062.32 $244.19 *.43 ple les _moisture, 
of districts has been affected by la its potency. Then a new and indigenous | Minneapolis, Minn 550,183.35 615,555.11 65,371.76 10.62 Fort Wayne. 76,289.95 89,132.86 12,842.91 14.41 | southern prairie regions and parts of cen- 
——. - —— ee — American culture will begin to take form. Balttmere. Me. a 300.907 38 $08,080.63 oe an Lincoln, dete eceaeed $0,288.41 80.082 17 203 24 +25 tral Saskatchewan have dry soil condi- 
ation, the state oO e ste naustry,| The pioneering spirit will find its ad- ilwaukee, 18. 06 . 5 5 . 305. : uluth, PM. wcrccvoe 57, 339.3 5! tions conductive to soil drifting and cut 
ii isi ' Washington, D. C. .... 508,990.41 510,667.05 1,676.64  .33 Little Rock, Ark. ...... 61,494.27 74,013.21 12'518.94 16.91 | son 
> y motagt and Soneees a fut | ventures on an unsubdued social fron- pineio N.Y. ........ 368,501.46 417.842.75- 49,341.29 11.81 Sioux City. Iowa 67,753.21 70,325.11 2'571.90 3.66,Worm damage, according to a report of 
of the war, including operation Of the | tier. St. Paul, Minn. |....... 342,171.11 343,155.06 983.95 29 Bridgeport. Conn. ..... 91,720.54 96 883.03 5162.49 5.33|the Dominion Buregu of Statistics. A re- 
ot Oe eeeeame id: Baa See peal ee Cerne eieegy  Toemeee 132 Lae) port ao of ay save. that "weaiher in 
and the zoning an stribution coal| New eas Foreseen | Atlanta, Ga. ......se00. 480. »402. wee , Us SOREN, MO. o++00¢ a aaa. ’ 7149 >'74| the west is still unsettled and unseason- 
|by the Fuel Administration. During eneh| Existi P. ibiliti | Nowars. &. 4. sxaganen 367.207.20 $09.638.73 33,723.48 a Springaeld. m. abeoae on.036 2 76.117 $8 0.716 24 12.76 able. Seeding has been delayed over mest 
, i i MVEr, COlO. o.rccccee 479. .774: 295, Ns We anaes nee 483. 72,330. delay 3 
‘of the three years immediately preced-|In Existing Possibilities a ee tee 311,408.94 334_307.28 22'898.34 6.85 Wilmington. Dei. ..... 72.032.70 72.432.53 39983  .55|0f the wheat area by high winds and soil 
[into the ‘war, the complaining districts |ng'refletion in ‘the “imaginative and Smale, Reber 20. See ee eee Se Been ind =. Gramsy © fategas © Sinse Spe Srfting. For come districis, re-seeding 
into e war, the compla rictS| find reflection in the imaginative and/ Omaha, Nebr. .... 919. 359. 439. i u end, Ind. 364. 592. 8,23 nas been necessary. 
|Produced approximately 56 per cent of/emotional outlook on life. New ideals | Des, araines. fowsa su160o1 «a T2e640 © 26.008-88 1014 Savannah, Ga ssress «= nies? «= ‘agoz02 izia| More warmth and precipitation are 
{the total lake cargo tonnage. | will be framed out of the possibilities of [ouisville, KY. 215'24267 232.716.88 —«17.474.21 7.51 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 47,302.85 52,167.59 4\864.74 9.32 | urgently needed in Saskatchewan and Al- 
| The basic differential during those years! existing conditions through active and | Rochester. N. Y. 251,812.39 276,283.65 24,471.26 886 Charleston, W. Va. .... 47,967.64 50,708.26 2,740.72 5.40|berta particularly. In Manitoba, seeding 
was 19 cents. In 1917 it was increased alert intellectual recognition of the real- Columbus, Ohio 241,086.43 «255,440.42 14,382.99 5.62 Chattanooga, Tenn... 62.389-45 69.159 98 6710.83 979s proceeding normally. The first’ crop re~ 
to 2p gents and continued at tnat gure ies ofan industrial age, By planning to|Sengovgaty = MEMRT eMRSR RG hemes NY BSR BERT SENS 0 ott ot the Canadian Pacite Railway fe 
|until it was again increased on Aug. 10.) use them in behalf of a significantly | richmond, Va. ........ 163,547.61 178,434.44 14,886.83 834 Shreveport, La. ....... 43,777.49 47.763.93 3,986.44 835|Sued April 18 anticipates a probable de- 
1927, too late to affect materially the| human life we shall create ourselves aS Providence, R. I. ...... 181,983.32 192,865.77 10,882.45 5.64 Columbia, 8. C. ...... 33,572.58 33,569.39 *3.19 *.01| crease of 3 per cent in the Spring wheat 
movement in that, Zea, in 1s uch we reaie on unknown future, ‘Thus, we|Hengeoa zee. Hoge | ERR, AS GRA Fe Rie ci) HER ORERR ofl Ht |serenge, in “Manitops 9, per, cont 
; e the firs w= i i i ayton, Ohio ......... 939. 396. 456.73 10. . S&. Dak. .. 013, . , 
| eer ean alee ee pro- | sat distin Sehagreted poveonaaity Of @ NeW | rertiord, Conn. 11.1... 19881831 194,568.90 #24641 °.13 Waterbury, Conn. 41,416.62 45,408.90 3,992.28 g.79 , Saskatchewan and from 5 to 7 per cent 
|duction was unrestricted, the tonnage of| "nis formulation by Dewey of the criti. Nemmvile. Tenn. laevis) © «1870968.98 «#173483 93 Manchester N. HL... Seet 6 iSisry Gia| thet the question as ts. oes Sena 
os eee ~ Houston, Tex. 188,791.81 187,056. "1,734. 4 anchester, N. H. .... , . A a e question as y . 
. comaieening — — 52 per cent! cal issues of today is particularly helpful | Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 146.967.73 164,624.50 17,856.77 10.13 Lexington, Ky. ... 35,343.24 36,984.42 1,641.18 444) if any, there will be in the wheat acreage 
of the tota n eir tonnage was|in isolating and defining the problems in New Haven, Conn. .... 148,294. / 373. ‘ oenix, Ariz. . 189. ; ; as compared with last year is a very 
i a Grand Rapids, Mich 117,026.93 142/118.52 25,091.59 17.66 Butte, Mont. . 18,363.35 22'613.36 4,250.01 18.79 p sty ; : 
 * Pea — = by 1927 it hac de-| education that are worth solving. Schools |SYt0n ‘Ohio... 138,754.89 149,499.76 10,744.87 7.19 Jackson, Miss. 34,285.33 35,390.22 1,104.89 3,12| complex one at the present time, since 
oe : |can certainly do much more than they Fort Worth, Tex. 13898295 152,634.05 13,651.10 894 Boise, Idaho 22,007.00 21:537.00 “470.00 *2'18 various phases such as future weather 
Jacksonville Agreement }are doing to liberate science and tech- Jersey city. m2. 114.935.68 131.638 3 .990.78 4 Burlington, Vi... 19.000-58 23,001.98 2,454.58 1215 conditions, inability to employ help, less 
: ; | i Springfield, Mass. ..... 115, ’ 835. \ umberland, a 926. 700. . 2.07 pag ee > , ; mR 
On April 1, 1924, the northern union | naleey a bondage be Se Geter in the chit Lake City, Utah. 10037763 «111,673.90 «11.286.27 1012 Reno, Nev. ............ 18,504.83 17,968.93 “535.90 *2.98 | POWer farming, etc., may have contents 
mines entered into the so-called Jackson- | Minds e € generation. — Jacksonville, Fla. . 84.719.50 84,158.79 *560.71 *.67 Albuquerque. N. Mex.. 16,696.83 16,475.40 *221.43 *1.34| ble influence on the acreage seeded. 
ville agreement with the unions. Under There are many other penetrating and Worcester, Mass. 93,444.06 103,188.91 9.74485 9.44 Cheyenne, Wyo. ..... 12,733.77 10,752.89 *1,980.88 *18.42 In Argentina and Australia there are 
this agreement the wages paid in the| helpful analyses of the present world - —- §_ — — —_—__—_ —______ —__-_-- — | jndications of reductions in wheat acreage. 
northern mines were on a materially Welter. Time limits me to but one more WO side -cicne nd $29,257,210.41  $32,643.939.67 $3,386,729.26 10.37 Sitebhec.c ck, . $3,268,409.68 — $3,524,346.04 $255,936.36 7.26 | According to a cable from the Interna- 
higher level than those paid in the south- | Sample, “The Education of the Whole January, 1931. over January, 1930, ae: ,Penruary_ 183i, over penuery. 1931 are Jenuery, 1930, S05; Foneuary, 1931, over | ‘ional Institute at Rome, a rough: estie 
ris yn February, 1930, 10.36; March, 1931, over March, , 7.07, ebruary, 1930, 7.43; arch, , over March, » 7.81, | . . ’ 
Man,” which has just come from the pen | *°°"™ . ’ ; : ; 
[Continued on Page 8 Column 3.] j of Dr. L. P. Jacks, of Oxford. Dr. Jacks! Increase, *Increase. | (Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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JosePH W. BETTENDORF 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
Nos. 8995, 8996, 8997. 

On petition to review decisions of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

WALTER M. BaLLurr and EpmMonp M. Cook 
for petitioner; Morton K. ROTHSCHILD 
(G. A. Youncqutst, Sewatt Key, C. M. 
CuHarest and R. N. SHaw with him on 


the brief), for respondent. 
Before Stone and Garpner, Circuit Judges, 
and WoonproveH, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 20, 1931 


Garpner, Circuit Judge. 
opinion of the court. : 

In this case three petitions have been 
filed to review three decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, finding the peti- 
tioner liable for the payment of alleged 
income tax deficiencies for the years 1922 
to 1926, both iunclusive. The same issues 
are present in each case, and the cases 
have been submitted together. 

The facts are not in dispute. The pe- 
titioner is an individual residing in Bet- 
tendorf, Scott County, Iowa. The Bet- 
tendorf Axle Company was organized in 
1894 by petitioner and his brother, W. P. 
Bettendorf. On the death of the latter, 
on June 3, 1910, Catherine Bettendorf, as 
an heir of W. P. Bettendorf, received 
stock in the Bettendorf Axle Company and 
other corporations. For some years & 
cousin of the petitioner had been living 
with Catherine Bettendorf and had been 
employed in the Betiendorf factory. 


Written Contract Made 


He had not been legally adopted, but 
the petitioner and Catherine Bettendorf, 
petitioner’s mother, discussed the possi- 
bility of claims by the cousin upon her 
estate, and to forestall such claim, a writ- 
ten contract was entered into as follows: 

Whereas, Catherine Bettendorf, of Betten- 
dorf, Iowa, has sold, transferred and delivered 
to Joseph W. Bettendor!, of Bettendorf, Iowa, 
the following shares of stock and other per- 

‘oO rty, viz., 
we cppears a list of stocks, including 
stocks in the Bettendorf Axle Company.) 

And, whereas, as a part consideration for 
such sale and transfer, said Joseph W. Bet- 
tendori is to pay to Catherine Bettendorf 
and M. Bettendorf the certain amounts as 
hereinafter stated and at the time hereinafter 

ified. Thereiore. 
Wiaee all men by these presents, that 
Joseph W. Bettendor! does hereby agree by 
and with Catherine Bettendorf that during 
the life of ,Catherine Bettendorf the said 
Joseph W. Bettendorf will pay to Catherine 
Bettendorf, or her assigns, all earnings and 
dividends paid to him on any or all of the 
shares of stock, hereinbefore mentioned, ex- 
cept a stock dividend, which if declared shall 
be and remain the property of e7id Joseph 
W. Bettendorf. The said earnings 0 received 
by said Joseph W. Bettendorf shaii be paid to 
Catherine Bettendorf, or her assigns, as soon 
after their receipt by Joseph W. Bettendori 

s is practicable. 

7 Geen the death of Catherine, should her 
husband, M. Bettendorf, be surviving, said 
Joseph W. Bettendorf hereby agrees to pay 
one-half of the earnings and dividends re- 
ceived by him, as hereinbefore stated, to said 
M. Bettendori, or his assigns, during his nat- 
ra! life. 

Pp the death of both Catherine Betten- 
dori and M. Bettendorf there shall be no fur- 
ther obligation on the part of Joseph W. 
Bettendorf to make such payments. 

lt is agreed that if at any time there should 
be issued by any of the companies or cor- 
porations, the stock of which ts included in 
the above and foregoing list, a stock dividend, 
or a dividend of stock, that such stock divi- 
dend shall become and forever remain the 
property of said Joseph W. Bettendorf and 
saia Catherine Bettendorf shall have no in- 
terest therein further than to receive and 
have paid to her, or her assigns, such earn- 
ings or dividends as may be paid thereon. 

In the event that Joseph W. Bettendorf 
shall sell or otherwise dispose of any of the 
stocks included in the above and foregoing 
list of stocks (including the liquidation of 
any company or corporation whether volun- 
tary or involuntary) said Joseph W. Betten- 
dorf agrees to pay as often as practicable, 
and at least quarterly, to whom it is herein- 
before provided, earnings or dividends shall 
be paid, a sum equal to the rate of interest 
paid by savings banks on savings deposits in 
the City of Davenport, Scott County, Iowa, 
provided, however, that if the proceeds of the 
sale of any stock or stocks shall be invested 
by said Joseph W. Bettendori in any other 
stocks, bonds, or in any other manner than 
in the savings account, the earnings arising 
from such sum or sums so invested shall be 
paid as hereinbefore provided, to said Cather- 


delivered the 


ine Bettendorf, or her assigns, or one-half 
thereof to M. Bettendor!, as hereinbefore 
provided. | 


The agreement to pay earnings, dividends, 
income or interest, as hereinbefore provided 
to Catherine Bettendorf or M. Betendorf is 
@ part consideration for the sale and transfer 
of the aforesaid stocks to said Joseph W. 
Bettendorf by Catherine Bettendor!, and this 
contract shall be bindine upon the heirs and 
assigns of said Joseph W. Bettendor:. 

In witness whereof said Joseph W. Betten- 
dorf has hereunto set his hand this 26th 
day of September, A. D. 1911. 

(Signed) Joseph W. Bettendorf, Catherine 
Bettendori 

Pursuant to this contract, Catherine 
Bettendorf delivered the stock to the peti- 
tioner, which was transferred to his name 
on the books of the several corporations. 
None of the stock was converted or sold, 
except an exchange of the stock of the 
Bettendorf Axle Company for the stock 
of its successor, the Bettendorf Company, 
as of Jan. 1, 1913. 


Earnings Transferred 


Petitioner received the earnings, in the 
form of dividends, from these stocks, and 
paid them over to Catherine Bettendorf, 
as provided in the contract, and Catherine 
Bettendorf included these earnings in her 
income tax returns and paid income tax 
thereon, but they were not included in the 
income tax returns of the petitioner, nor 
did he pay income tax thereon. The 
Board of Tax Appeals held that the earn- 
ings from this stock were taxable to the 
petitioner as a part of his income, and the 
petitioner challenges the correctness of this 
decision. 

In reaching its conclusion, the Board 
stated that the petitioner “was first the 
recipient of that income, and it is taxable 
as his income,” and quoted from its deci- 
sion in Alfred LeBlanc, 7 B. T. A. 256, 
in support of this conclusion. In the Le- 
Blanc case the petitioner was a stockholder 
and continued to own the stock. He, how- 
ever, assigned the income of the stock to 


his son, but refused to transfer the stock, | 


and the Board held that not only the stock 
but the earnings h-longed to the peti- 
tiene’. 

Dac. s:. N P. itivner’s 

In the instant case, at the time of the 
execution of this contract, Catherine Bet- 
tendorf was the absolute owner of these 
securities, and as an incident to such 
ownership she was entitled to all the 
earnings or dividends derived therefrom. 
By her contract, however, she transferred 
the legal title to the stock, but by the 
terms of this same contract she retained 
and reserved to herself the right to the 
income during her life. The income was, 
therefore, at no time that of the peti- 
tioner, because by the very contract under 
which he held the legal title, he was 
bound to account to the donor for the 
income. 

The contract required that the petitioner 
account only for such income as accrued, 
and not for a specified sum. He was not 
chargeable personally with the income 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 





Associate Judge Hatfield dissented 
to the majority ruling of the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals that 
a petitioner for cancellation of a 
registered trade mark who disputes 
ownership in anyone in an allegedly 
descriptive trade mark need not show 
that on the date of filing the petition 
he was using the descriptive term in 
connection with his goods. Associate 
Judge Lenroot concurred in the dis- 
sent. 

(The majority opinion of the court, 
in the case of Model Brassiere Co. v. 
Bromley-Shepard Co., No. 2648, was 
published in full tert in the issue of 
May 8.) 

In his dissenting opinion, Judge 
Hatfield declares that under the ma- 
jority ruling a petitioner for cancella- 
tion is not required to show legal in- 
jury by the registration. The Patent 
Office, in his opinion, should have re- 
fused to cancel the registered mark 
on the ground that the petitioner 
jailed to show any legal or other in- 
terest in the mark. 


The dissenting opinion follows in 
full text: 
HatrieLp, Judge, dissenting.—The ma- 


jority opinion holds that, in a case of this 
character, although it is necessary that 
injury be established as of the date of 
the filing of the petition for cancellation, 
a petitioner need not establish that, at 
that time, he was using the registered 
mark, nor one similar thereto, in a trade 
mark sense or otherwise, nor that he was 
prevented from so doing by the registra- 
tion of which he complains. If that is 
so, then a petitioner is not required to 
show legal injury. On the contrary, it is 
sufficient if he allege and prove that he 
thinks, or possibly imagines, that he has 
been, or may be, injured by the registra- 
tion of an alleged trade mark. 


The doctrine upon which the _ court 
bases its decision is not only in defiance 
of the plain mandates of the statute—sec- 
tion 16 of the Trade Mark Act of Feb. 20, 
1905, 15 U. S. C. A. section 87, and this 
is a purely siatutory action—but it is 
contrary to established procedure in all 
legal and equitable actions. It is never 
a matter of mere formality, which a court 
may waive in its discretion, to require a 
party to a suit, either in law or in equity, 
to establish facts essential to his right 
to relief. Of course, in a case where it 
is qbvious, as in the case at bar, that a 
registered trade mark is descriptive, the 
decision can do no harm. However, in 
close cases, and in those where the marks 
are obviously not descriptive, an owner 
of a registered trade mark may be 
harassed by petitions for the cancellation 
of trade-mark registrations. 

In the instant case the petitioner failed 
to show any legal or other interest in the 
registered trade mark, but was content to 
submit the case upon the testimony of 


in his petition, and establish by competent 
evidence on the trial, sufficient facts ‘on 
this jurisdictional question” to show that 
he has “been injured by registry of the 
mark he seeks to have cancelled.” It is 


true that the court there said: “The peti-| 
tion of the appellee does not contain an) 


averment that it had used the word ‘To- 
basco’ as a trade mark for pepper sauce.” 
(Italics ours.) 


In the case at bar, the Commissioner | 


construed the decision in the McIlhenney’s 
Son case to mean that, if it is alleged in 


a petition for cancellation and established | 


on the trial that the petitioner had used 
the registered mark at any time, the statu- 
tory requirements have been complied 
with, and he is not required to allege and 
establish use of the registered mark at the 
time of the filing of his petition. 


As I understand the decision in that 
case, the court held that, unless a peti- 
tioner for cancellation of a_ registered 
trade mark alleged in his petition and 


established on the trial that he had used | 


the registered mark on goods of the same 
descriptive properties, and had an inter- 
est in the mark not common to the gen- 
eral public, the tribunals of the Patent 
Office had no authority to cancel the 
registration. If the decision in that 
case was sound, and I have no doubt 
that it was, a petitioner for cancellation 
must. in order to show an interest in the 
registered” mark not common to the gen- 
eral public, allege in his petition and es- 
tablish by competent evidence on the trial, 
that he was using the registered mark, or 
one confusingly similar thereto, on, or, 
under some circumstances, in connection 
with, goods of the same descriptive prop- 
erties as those covered by the registration, 
at the time of the filing of his petition. 
In no other way could he show an interest 
in the mark not common to the general 
public or establish that he was “injured” 


| within the statutory meaning of that term. 


its attorney of record, who apparently had | 


but fittle, if any, knowledge of the issues 
raised by the petition for cancellation. 

I have read the record with care, and, 
although it is alleged in appellee’s peti- 
tion for cancellation that it had contin- 
uously used the word “Ensemble” to de- 
scribe its goods since the year 1924 to 
the date of filing its Application, in my 
opinion, there is absolutely no evidence, 
nor any admission by appellant, to es- 
tablish that appellee was using the regis- 
tered mark in a descriptive sense or 
otherwise at the time it filed its applica- 
tion. 


Cases in Point 


Are Discussed 
It is argued by counsel for appellee, and 





that appellant is estopped to deny that 
appellee was using the registered mark at 
the time it filed its application, because 
of the suit commenced by appellant in 
the United States district court, on or 
about Oct. 6, 1926, and withdrawn by ap- 
pellant on Oct. 7, 1927, about three and 
one-half months prior to the filing of 
| appellee's application for cancellaation. 

It is sufficient to say in this connection 
that appellee's application for cancella- 
| tion was filed more than two years after 
| appellant filed its bill of complaint in the 
| district court, and that, although it may 


|be presumed that appellee was using the | 
j;mark at the time the suit was instituted, | 


| there is nothing in the record to show 
|Uhat it used the registered mark at any 
; time thereafter. 

| Only tour of the cases cited in the ma- 
| jority opinion appear to have any bearing 
}on the issues in this case. 

| In the Andrews Radio Co., case, the 
|Commissioner of Patents held that it was 





of a registered descriptive mark to es- 
| tablish that he had used the mark, the 


terial. 
In the case of Elishewitz v. Leysér Green 
|Company, 47 App. D. C. 193, 8 T.-M. 





agreed to by the majority of the court, | 


sufficient for a petitioner for cancellation | 


time of such use apparently being imma- | 


Rep. 34, the court affirmed the decision | 
of the Commissioner of Patents holding | 


that the registered trade mark “Leg- 


hornette” for use on hats was descriptive. | 
In his decision, the Commissioner, among | 


other things, said: . 

“The petitioner for cancellation shows 
injury by the registration, though injury 
| will be presumed to follow the improper 
registration of any descriptive word.” 

No authorities were cited in support of 
the Commissioner's holding, nor was the 
matter discussed in his opinion. The 
|Court of Appeals gave no expression of 
approval of the quoted language, bul con- 
curred in the proposition that che regin- 
tered mark was descriptive. The ques- 
tion aow before us was apparently not 
considered by the Court of Appeals. In 
any event, it was not discussed in tw 
court's decision. 


Use of Brand Considered 
Necessary Element 
In the case of Electro Steel Co. vy. Lin- 


denberg Steel Co., 43 App. D. C. 270, 5 
T.-M. Rep. 295, referred to in the majority 


opinion as the “case most analogous to} 


” 


the case at bar, 
held that it was not necessary to estab- 
| lish on the trial in a trade mark concella- 
| (fon proeccding, involving a descriptive 
mark, that the petitioner had “ever af- 
fixed on its goods the word ‘Electro’ as a 
eosel Mark Or &AS a QLSCY:pudu oO ch 


goods,” and that it was “nov esson.ial in 
all cases” that “there should have been a 
stvicily trade mark use oO. ihe weds by 


complainant,” but that “Injury to its busi- 
ness might be otherwise shown,” (Italics 
mine.) ‘rhe court cited the case of Nat- 
ural Food Co. v. Williams, 30 App. D. C. 
| 348, in support of its holding. 

The court was obviously right. In such 
cases it is necessary only that the peti- 
iioncr show that he was using the regis- 
tered mark in a descriptive sense in con- 
nection with his goods. It is not neces- 
sary chat he show a strictly trade mark 
use or that the mark was affixed to his 
goods. 

In the case of Mclihenney’s Son v. New 
Iberia Extract of Tobasco Pepper Com- 
pany, Limited, 30 App. D. C. 337, the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
held that the right of a party to peti- 
tion for the cancellation of a registered 
trade mark was dependent upon a show- 


ing of interest, and that he must allege 


the Court of Appeals | 


| Patents 


It is true that this court, in the case of 


Skookum Packers Ass’n. v. Pacific North- | 
west Canning Company, 18 C. C. P. A.| 


(Patents) —, 45 F (2d) 912, held, in ac- 
cordance with the decision of this court 
in cases therein cited, that, in an op- 
position proceeding, the Patent Office tri- 
bunals had authority to dispose of any 
question relating to the proposed registra- 
tion that might properly be considered in 
an er parte case. 


Injury Factor First 


Question Presented 


That decision was based upon the man- 
dates of section 7 of the Trade Mark Act 
of February 20, 1905, 15 U. S. C. A. section 
87, which provides, in part, that the Com- 
missioner of Patents “* * * shall direct the 
examiner in charge of interferences to de- 
termine the question of the right of regis- 
tration of such trade mark and of the 
sufficiency of objections to registration. 
* * *" (Italics ours.) 

Section 7, however, has no application 
to cases involving the cancellation of regis- 
tered trade marks. 

Section 13 of that act reads as follows: 

Sec. 13. That whenever any person shall 
deem himself injured by the registration of a 
trade mark in the Patent Office he may at 


any time apply to the Commissioner of 


to cance) the registration thereof. 


|The Commissioner shal! refer such applica- 


|@ hearing before the examiner that the regis- | 


tion to the Examiner in Charge of Inverfer- 
ences, who is empowered to hear and deter- 
mine this question and who shall give notice 
thereof to the registrant. If it appear after 


| trant was not entitled to the use of the mark | 
at the date of his application for registra-| and other lawful charges, and also asks 








| Ruling Restricts 


Under Tariff Act 


Effect of Delay After Seizure 
Of Foreign Car Bearing 
Mark Owned by United 


States Citizen 


New York, N. Y. 
DorotHy STURGES 
v. 

CLarRKE D. Pease, INC., ET AL. 

| Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

Upon petition for rehearing; original 
opinion reported at 6 U. S. Daily, 200, 
March 25, 1931. 

ALEXANDER C. Dick for complainant-appel- 
lant; Fark & Orteans (SAMUEL Fak of 
counsel), for Clarke D. Pease, Inc., de- 
fendant-appellee; Grorce Z. MEDALIE, 
United States Attorney (Harry G. Her- 
MAN, Assistant United States Attorney, 
of counsel), for Philip Elting, Collector, 
defendant-appellee. 

| Before L. Hanno, Swan and Auvcustus N. 
Hanp, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 21, 1931 

Per Curram.—We affirmed the _ de- 
cision of the District Court dismissing the 
bill of complaint and holding that com- 
plainant’s Hispano-Suiza automobile 
| could not be imported for the reason that 
it bore a foreign trade mark owned by 
Clarke D. Pease, Inc., a citizen of the 
United States, and the written consent 
of the latter to importation had not been 
obtained as required by section 526 (a) 
of Title IV of the Tariff Act of Sept. 21. 
1922. 

After our decision the complainant ap- 
plied to the Collector of the Port for per- 
mission t9 remove or obliterate the trade 
marks on the merchandise in order thus 
to obviate the objections to the importa- 
tion. In making this application she re- 
lied upon section 526 (c) which provides 
|that the importer may be enjoined from 
dealing in the merchandise “within the 
| United States or may be required to ex- 
port or destroy such merchandise or to 
remove or obliterate such trade mark 
* * *” The Collector took the position 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
ruled that the provisions of section 526 
(c) are to be enforced only by a court 
and are not administrative provisions to 
be applied by the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury and that the request for permission | 
to remove or obliterate the trade marks | 
“should have been made to the court.” | 
After this ruling the complainant moved 
for a rehearing of this appeal so that a 
|mandate might issue directing that upon 
the removal of the trade marks and the 
payment of all proper duties and charges. 
entry of the automobile might be per- 
mitted. 





Pleading Held Adequate 


On the argument of the appeal, and 
in complainant's brief, it was not sug- 
gested that she desired to have the trade 
marks removed cr obliterated’ so that she 
migh& be allowed to retain her car. Nor 
| does the bill of complaint ask to have the 
trade marks removed or obliterated. The 
only cause of action of any moment, which 
is the first, is based upon the claim that 
| the provisions of section 526 of the Tariff 
Act are inapplicable to an automobile 
which is being imported for the personal 
use of the owner and not for sale. 
| Complainant does, however, pray in her 
| bill that the Collector be ordered to admit 
the car to entry and to deliver it to 
jher upon payment of customs duties 





! 
| 
| 
j 
| 


tion thereof, or that the mark is not used/| for “such other and further relief as the 
by the registrant, or has been abandoned, and | 
the examiner shall so decide, the Commis- , 5 
sioner shall cancel the registration. Appeal |/S enough as a matter of pleading to jus- 


;court may deem proper.” This, we think, | 


may be taken to the Commissioner in per- tify us in allowing the bill to stand and | 


son from the decision of the Examiner of In- 
terferences. 


It will be observed that section 13 pro- 


vides that, whenever a person deems him- | 


self injured he may at any time apply 
to the Commissioner to cancel a regis- 
tered trade mark; and that the Commis- 
sioner shall refer the application to the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 





Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 
Promulgated May 8 


Emma Melczer, as Executrix of the Estate 
of Joseph Melczer, Deceased, and Emma 


Melczer, surviving widow and joint 
tenant of said decedent. Docket No. 
25444. 

Under section 302(e) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924 there should be 
included in the gross estate of the 


decedent the full -value of property 
acquired by the decedent and his wife 
as joint tenants prior to and subse- 
quent to the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1924. 

The fact that such property was ac- 
quired by the decedent and his. wife, 
residents of California, with com- 
munity property does not estabilsh 
that any part of such property “orig- 
inally belonged” to the wife within 
the meaning of the statute so as to 
exclude any part of it from the de- 
cedent’s gross estate, since the wife 
had no vested interest in the com- 
munity property, but only an ex- 
pectancy therein. 

Jennepin Holding Company, Burton Com- 


pany. Docket Nos. 33323, 37392, 37396, 
37397. 
Deductions. Expenses. Payments 


made by petitioners, a realty holding 
company and a realty operating com- 
pany, for advertising a mercantile 
iouse which was their principal 
tenant, largely indebted to them, and 
the maintaining of whose * .siness in 
its present location was a principal 
Taclor in mainvaining a high rental 
scale on other property they con- 
trolled in the immediate vicinity, held, 
to be reasonable and necessary busi- 
ness expenses deductible from gross 
income in the years in which made. 

Affiliation. On the facts, petitioners 
are held to have been affiliated with 
the Plymouth Clothing House in the 
calendar year 1924 and the three 
companies having filed a consolidated 
return for that year, the tax liability 
of petitioners should be determined 
on that basis. 

Same. Petitioners for the calendar 
years 1925 and 1926 filed separate re- 
turns and it is held, that income for 
those years should be determined on 
such basis. 

General Securities Corporation. 
No, 42895. 

Section 206(a) (4) 
providing that income received as 
dividends may not be deducted in 
computing statutory net loss is con- 
stilucional. 

It is clear that no statutory net 
loss was susiained by the taxpayer in 
this case because its entire gross in- 
come for the years 1923 and 1924 was 
derived from dividends received on 
stock of domestic corporations, which 
income, although nontaxable, was 
greatly in excess of the other allow- 
able deductions. Since the petitioner 
did not sustain any statutory net loss 
in 1923 or 1924, as defined in section 
206(a), it was not entitled to any de- 
duction in 1925 under the provisions 
of section 206(b). 


Docket 
of the 1926 Act 


the cause to go to trial if, under section | 
528 (c) supra, the complainant has any 
|right to require the car 
to entry on removal or obliteration of the | 
| trade marks. 

In answer to complainant’s petition for 
|@ rehearing Clarke D. Pease, Inc., says 
that under section 526 ‘b) 


to be admitted | 


the car is) 


“subject to seizure and forfeiture for vio- | 


lation of the customs laws” 
has already been seized by the collector. 
Clarke D. Pease, Inc., likewise says that 
the provisions of section 526 ‘c) only af- 
| ford supplementary remedies for the ben- 
efit of the trade mark owner and not of 
|the importer, that the trade mark is im- 
pressed upon so many parts of the auto- 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Court of Customs | 


And Patent Appeals 


May 8, 1931 
Present: 


and that it | 


Presiding Judge William J. | 


Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 


Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
| John R. Snively, Rockford, Ill.; Frank 
S. Busser, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gen. John 
J. Bradley, Hulbert T. E. Beardsley, and 
| Ralph L. Chappell, all of New York City, 
were admitted to practice. 

Patents 

No. 2740. Ex parte George Francis Myers. 
| Improvement in  hydroaeroplane. Dismissed 
for failure to prosecute. 

No. 2741. Charles R. Spicer, etc., v. W. H. 
Bull Medicine Co. Trade mark for liquid 
medicine in the form of a_ general tonic 
and laxative. Argued by Mr. Joseph W. Mil- 
burn for appellant, and by Mr. 
Kingsland for appellee. 


Lawrence C. | 


No. 2742. Ex parte Edmund R. Morton. | 
Improvement in motor-driven cameras. Ar- | 
gued by Mr. Ralph L. Chappell for appel- | 


lant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the | 


Patent Office. 
No, 2743. 
mark for 


Ex parte Sun Oil 
gasoline. Argued by Mr. Frank 
H. Busser for appellant, and by Mr. T. A. 
Hostetler. Solicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2755. Ex parte General Petroleum Cor- 
poration of California. Trade mark for gaso- 
line. Argued by Mr. 
appellant, and by Mr. T. 
tor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2744. Ex parte Sydney I 
;}and Francis J. Rummiler. Improvement in 
wheel. Argued by Mr. George S. Hastings for 
appellant, and by Mr. 
the Patent Office. 

No. 2583. Ex parte Otto H. Eschholz. Im- 
| provement in gas-filled tanks. Reargued by 
| Mr. Jo. Bailey Brown for appellant, and by 


Co. 


A. Hostetler, Solici- 


Prescott 


May 7, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Lucien H. Mercier, Virgil E. Woodcock, 
and Frederic B. Schramm, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Rudolph L. vonBernuth, 
of New York City, were admitted to 
practice. 


Patents 
No, 2734. Fashion Park, Inc. y. 

Trade mark for clothing Argued by 
| Clarence G. Campbell, for appellant. 
| appearance for appellee. 
| No, 2736. Ex parte Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Co Trade mark for canned corn. 
Argued by Mr. William L. Symons, for ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler, Sotici- 
tor for the Patent Office. 

No, 2737. Ex parte Octave LeClair Va‘en- 
tine. Improvement in bandages and method 
of making same. Arcued by Mr. Henry Van 
Arsdale, for appellant, and by Mr. T. A. 
Hostetler, Solicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2738. Archibald W. Larson, et al. v. 
Benjamin L. Eicher. Processes for making 
cod-liver-oil tablets. Argued by Mr. Asher 
Blum, for appellant, and by Mr. William 8. 
Hodges, for appellee. 

No. 2739. rustees for Arch Preserver 
Shoe Patents v. James McCreery & Co. 
Trade mark for boots And shoes. Argued 
by Mr. Charles R. Allen, for appellant, and 
by Mr. Rudolph L. von Bernuth, for ap- 
pellee. 


The Fair. 
Mr. 
No 


Trade | 


Jo-eph W. Milburn for | 


Howard S. Miller for} 


Mr. Howard 8. Miller for the Patent Office. 














CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Collection districts—Tweive miles as distinguished from three- 
mile limits— a 

A vessel bound for the United States from a foreign port with an unmanifested 
cargo was subject to seizure, for purpose of forfeiture, when within 12 miles from 
the shore although not within the three-mile territorial limits of the United States, 
since the collection district, although described as certain parts of a State, includ- 
ing designated ports, without defining the limit at sea of the district, was not limited 
to the territorial boundaries of the United States, but extended for a distance of 12 
miles from the shore, in view of sections 581 and 586 of the Tariff Act giving customs 
officers jurisdiction over the ocean embraced within the 12-mile limit. 

Miller, etc., v. United States; C. C. A. 4, No. 3119, April 13, 1931. 


« 











PROHIBITION—Offenses—Indictment—Failure to allege manufacturer's intent— 
Constitutionality of statute— 

An indictment which charged that the defendant “committed a prohibited and 
unlawful act by the manufacture of certain intoxicating liquor fit for use for 
beverage purposes” was not bad for failure to allege that the defendant manu- 
factured the liquor with the intent that it was to be so used, since section 6 of the 
Prohibition Act prohibits the manufacture of such liquor without a permit except 
under certain specified conditions, and section 32 of the act makes it unnecessary 
to include in the indictment “any defensive negative averments;” the Prohibition 
Act, in so far as it makes the manufacture of intoxicating liquor fit for use for 
beverage purposes a crime without reference to the intention of the manufacturer, 
and in so far as it makes unlawful intent on the part of the manufacturer a matter 
of defense which the Government is not required to affirmatively allege in the in- 
dictment, is not in violation of a defendant's rights under the due process of laws 
clause of the Fifth Amendment, and does not deprive him of his right, under the 
Sixth Amendment, to be informed as to the cause and nature of the accusation. 

Da Rosa v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6310, April 6, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Action for disability benefits—Permanent and total dis- 
ability—Intermittent labor by tubercular veteran— 

The fact that a war veteran had worked intermittently during the period of his 
alleged permanent and total disability did not preclude him, as a matter of law, 
from recovering disability benefits under a war risk policy, where there was evi- 
dence that during such period his condition had been diagnosed as that of tubercu- 
losis, that he had had several hemorrhages, that he suffered from a bad cough and 
had spit blood, that he had been confined and treated for tuberculosis in a number 
ot different hospitals and had been unable to work regularly, notwithstanding a 
regulation of the War Risk Insurance Bureau defining total and permanent dis- 
ability as the failure “continuously” to follow any substantially gainful occupation, 
since the question of whether he was totally and permanently disabled depended 
not upon whether he worked during such period, but upon the question of whether 
he was able to work without material injury to his health, in view of the fact that 
@ man may work when his condition is such that he should not be working. 

Carter v. United States; C.C. A, 4, No. 3126, April 13, 1931. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Action for disability benefits—Total and permanent dis- 
ability—Evidence of physicians as to nature and probable duration of disease— 
Conclusiveness— 

In an action for disability benefits under a war risk insurance policy involving 
the question of whether the insured had been totally and permanently disabled 
during a certain period, the testimony of physicians as to the nature and probable 
duration of the insured’s disease, although entitled to great weight ,is not neces- 
sarily conclusive upon the question of whether the disability is total and permanent, 
since a disease causing total disability may be thought at first to be temporary in 
character, but if its subsequent history shows that it is reasonably certain to con- 
tinue throughout the life of the insured, it is to be deemed permanent, within the 
meaning of the policy. 

Carter v. United States; C.C. A. 4, No. 3126, April 13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Forfeitures—Failure of collector to institute proceedings 
promptly—Importer’s right to hearing as to whether automobile may remain on 
payment of customs duties and obliteration of trade marks— 


A customs coilector who had seized a foreign automobile bearing a trade mark 
owned by a citizen of the United States because imported without the consent of the 
owner of such trade mark, in violation of the Tariff Act of 1922 prohibiting the 
importation of such an automobile, although for the personal use of the importer, 
is required to institute forfeiture proceedings under subdivision (b) of section 526 
promptly, and on his failure to so do, the importer is entitled to a hearing as to 
whether the automobile should be exported or permitted to remain on payment of 
customs duties and the removal or obliteration of trade marks under subdivision 
(c), since provisions of such subdivision (c) are not for the exclusive benefit of the 
trade mark owner but can be invoked by the importer—Sturges v. Clarke D. Pease, 
Inc., et al. (C. C. A. 2.).—6 U. S. Daily, 586, May 9, 1931. 








Federal Taxation 
GROSS INCOME—Constructive receipt—Dividends— , 
Petitioner’s mother transferred to him the legal title to certain stock upon his 
agreement to pay her the income therefrom for life; held that the income from the 
stock was not taxable to petitioner.—Bettendorf v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 8.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 586, May 9, 1931. 
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President Names 
_ Judge Soper to 
| Circuit Bench 


‘Signs Recess Commission 
For District Jurist at Balti- 


/ more to Succeed Judge 
| Edmund Waddill Jr. 


| President Hoover, it was announced at 
{the White House on May 7, has signed 
a recess commission for Morris A. Soper, 
Federal district judge at Baltimore, Md., 
to be a judge of the Circuit Court of 


Appeals of the United States for the Fourth 
Judicial Circuit, to succeed the late Judge 
Edmund Waddill Jr. 


The announcement follows in full text: 


The President has today (May 7) signed 
a recess commission for the Hon. Morris 
A. Soper, of Baltimore, Md., to be United 
States Circuit Judge, Fourth Circuit, to 
fill the vacamcy created py the death of 
the Hon. Edmund Waddill Jr. 


Review of Career 


Judge Soper was born in Baltimore, Jan, 
23, 1873. He received his A. B. degree 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1893, 
and LL. B. from the University of Mary- 
land in 1895, and an honorary degree of 
LL. D. from St. John’s College im 1921, 
He has served as Assistant State’s At- 
torney for Baltimore City; Assistant 
United States Attorney for the District 
of Maryland; president of the Board of 
Police Commissioners of Baltimore City; 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City, and since 1923 has been 
United States Judge for the District of 
Maryland. 


* Endorsed by: O. Max Gardner, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina; petition signed 
by 81 members of the bar of Asheville, 
N. C.; J. O. Spencer, president, Morgan 
College, Baltimore, Md.; William Schnauf- 
fer, Brunswick, Md.; Charles G. Baldwin, 
attorney, Baltimore, Md.; Robert France, 
secretary for the Bar Association of Bal- 
timore, Md.; R. Palmer Ingram, attorney, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Leonard A. Watson, New York, N. Y°: 
W. G. Brantley, attorney, Washington, D. 
C.; John B. Duval, secretary for the Bar 
Association of Richmond, Va.; George W. 
McClintic, District Judge, Charleston, W. 
Va.; Ernest F. Cochran, District Judge, 
| Charleston, S. C.; Joshua Clayton, attor- 
| ney, Elkton, Md.; Stuart S. Janney, at- 
| torney, Baltimore, Md.; Daniel N. Kirby, 
| attorney, St. Louis, Mo.; Thos. J. Harkins, 
attorney, Asheville, N. G; H. Woodward 
Winburn, Greensboro, N. C.; W. P. Cole 
Jr., Representative, Washington, D. C.; 
Baltimore County Bar Association, sub- 
, mitted by Jas. C. S. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent, and J. F. H. Gorsuch Jr., secretary; 
George Forbes, attorney, Baltimore, Md. 


a 





New Taxes Are Proposed 
By Alabama Commission 


Monrcomery, ALA., May 8, 

An income tax and an inheritance tax 
are among the recommendations just sub- 
| mitted by the Joint Legislative Commis- 
| sion. The report also suggests an increase 
| of 2 cents a gallon in the gasoline tax and 


}a tax of 5 cents a gallon on lubricating 
oil, to expire Jan. 1, 1932 in the event a 
road bond issue is ratified. National banks 
should pay the same taxes now imposed on 
| State banks, the Commission believes. 


Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for the Patent 


T.. United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


mark, 


Full text of 


Bar 


Decisions, in full text, of patent, trade 
copyright 
cases in United States District Courts. 


and unfair competition 


all decisions of the United 


States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


A report in full of many decisions of the 


Commissioner of Patents, including trade 


In brief, you will find in The United States 
Patents Quarterly: 


mark cases, not presented in the Patent Of- 
fice Gazette or any other publication—being 


the only report that gives complete text of 


Full and complete text reports of all deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition cases. 


Full text report of all 


all trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


atent, trade mark 


and copyright decisions of the United States 


Full and complete text of all important 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


The United 


patent bar. 


Court of Claims. 


States Patents Quarterly 


makes a decided advance in service to the 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Utility’s Records On Dividends Received in Trust 


To Be Argued 





Kansas Commission Seeks | 


Data on Charges of Hold-. 


| from the stock, except as and when it | titioner’s father died testate, leaving as the 


ing Company Withheld 
During Rate Hearing 





Topeka, Kans., May 8.—Three Federal 
judges will sit in Topeka May 15 to hear 
arguments in the case brought by the 
Kansas Public Service Commission against 
the Western Distributing Co., District 
Judge R. J. Hopkins has just announced. 
The other two judges will be Orie L. 
Phillips, Circuit Judge, and J. Foster 
Symes, District Judge of Colorado. 

According to Charles W. Steiger, gen- 
eral attorney for the State Public Service 
Commission, this case was filed against 
the Western Distributing Co. for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the Commis- 
sion can compel a Kansas utility to bring 
its records and other data into rate case 
hearings. The Western Distributing Co. 
Mr. Steiger stated orally, serves El] Dorado 
and other cities and towns in that vicinity. 

Attorneys for the cities asked rate re- 
ductions. In the hearing set by the Com- 
mission, the distributing company refused 
to answer questions concerning the 
amounts paid by the local company to 
holding companies and other corporations 
which were connected with the local dis- 
tributing concerns. 

“Heretofore the Public Service Commis- 


sion has been handicapped, in fact has! 


been tied hand and foot, in all its at- 
tempts to go behind the amounts paid by 
an operating utility corporation to its 


holding or affiliated companies,” said Gen- | 
“For example, the | 


eral Attorney Steiger. 
Doherty distributing companies in Kan- 
sas, with a few minor exceptions, pay the 
Doherty Pipe Line Co. 40 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet at the city gates. The Public 
Service Commission has never been allowed 
to reouire the Doherty interests to show 
that this 40 cents was fair and reasonable. 
The domestic rates charged by the local 
distributing company had to be based in 
this city-gate charge. 

“The State Commission demanded that 
the Western Distributing Co., local Do- 


herty distributing concern’ in El Dorado! 


asking for increases, to justify the pay- 
ment of the 40-cent city gate charge. The 
attorneys for the distributing company 
refused to submit their records, or to tes- 
tify as to the engineering charges and 
other charges that go into making rates. 

“The Commission denied the requested 
increase in rates, and the Doherty com- 
pany went into the Federal courts. The 
Kansas Commission is depending upon the 
Gecision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Illinois Southwestern Bell 
case to sustain its contentions in the Fed- 
eral courts.” 


Ruling Restricts Forfeits 
Made Under Tariff Statute 


{Continued from Page 64 
mobile that it is impracticable to obliterate 
it and that when, as is the case here, 
the collector has expressed “a willingness 
to permit the exportation of the car back 
to the port it came from the importer 
is being granted every consideration.” 

We have no doubt that the car must be 
regarded as “merchandise imported into 
the United States” within the meaning 
of section 526 ‘b) of the Tariff Act and 
that it was such when it arrived within 
the limits of the Port of New York, Amer- 
ican Sugar Ref. Co. v. United States, 181 
U. S. 610; Marriott v. Brune, 9 How. 619; 
United States v. Southmayd, 9 How. p. 
637. By such importation it became un- 
der section 526 ‘b) “‘subject to seizure and 
forfeiture.” But the statute affords cer- 
tain alternative remedies when no for- 


feiture is decreed. While the collector 
may file a libel for forfeiture, yet 
where it does not take this drastic 


step which nothing that has been sug- 
gested to us would seem to justify, either 
4an injunction or an order to export or 


to destroy the car, or to remove the trade | 


marks therefrom may be granted under 
section 528 ‘c). Both the ruling of the 
Treasury Department and the fact that 
the last three remedies follow the clause 
of section 526 ‘c) providing for injunctive 
relief would indicate that the remedies 
are not administrative but are intended 
to be enforced by a court and that the 
selection of the appropriate remedy will 
depend upon the exercise of judicial dis- 
cretion. 
Though the 
beem unlawfully 
seizure and forfeiture 
(b) and has been actually seized by the 
customs authorities we think that the 
collector may be required to assert his 
right to file a libel for forfeiture with 
promptitude. Any other mode of pro- 
cedure would render the remedies af- 
forded by section 526 ‘c) futile and in- 
capable of efficient enforcement. The 
situation is analogous to those where 
claims for taxes have existed against 
bankrupt estates but no steps have been 
taken to assert them. In such cases we 
have required the Government to file 
its claim within a specified period and 
in the event of failure to do this have 
ordered the estate administered free from 
such claim. In re Anderson, 279 Fed. 525. 
It can not be said that the complainant 
has no right to have her car admitted 
to entry upon removal or obliteration of 
the trade marks because this remedy can 


merchandise which has 
imported is subject to 
under section 526 


only be invoked by the owner of the 
trade mark. While we do not say that 
the latter may not invoke it, we do not 
think this remedy is solely or even 
primarily for the benefit of such 
owner. The owner of the _ trade 
mark is amply protected bv the 
clauses of section 526 ‘c) permitting an 
injunction against dealing in the pro- 


hibited merchandise and providing for ex- 
portation and destruction. The clause 
permitting the merchandise to remain af- 
ter removal of the trade mark really bene- 
fits the importer alone and evidently was 
inserted in the act to ameliorate the sit- 
uation of the latter when the facts justi- 
fied its application. 
and useless if the importer can never be 
heard to say that it ought to be applied. 
We think complainant should be allowed 
to invoke the remedy sought provided 
that the collector does not insist upon a 
forfeiture. 

The collector makes substantially the 
Same contentions as Clarke D. Pease, Inc., 


but adds that he objects to the burden | 


of seeing that the trade marks are re- 
moved or obliterated. Perhaps he ought 
not to be under such a burden but that 
will depend on the extent of the burden 
in this particular case and whether re- 
moval or obliteration is shown to be rea- 
sonable and practicable in the circum- 
stances. Whether the remedy sought 
should be applied or not, is a matter for 
&@ court to determine upon proofs and the 
trial court is the proper tribunal to con- 
Guct the inquiry. 

Although this appeal was not argued 
upon the theory that the appellant was 
seeking the remedy she now invokes, we 
think under the prayer for general re- | 
lief contained in her bill that she should 
oe given the opportunity to pursue the 
wemedy in the district court. 


A mandate will issue reversing the de- | 
‘ 


| contract did mot create an annuity 


| the property conveyed. 


It is quite superfluous | 


shall 
and 
no libel is filed within the foregoing pe- 
riod the court shall hear proof and deter- 
mine whether complainant's car shall be 
| exported or destroved or after removal or 
obliteration of the trade marks thereon 
and the payments of customs duties and 
other proper charges shall be admitted to 
entry. 


Contract 


to Pay Grantor All Income From 


Securities Bars Assessment 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


should be received by him, and hence, the 
in 
favor of Mrs. Bettendorf. Peck v. Kinney, 
143 Fed. 76; Goodyear Shoe Machinery Co. 
v. Dancel, 119 Fed. 692; Bartlett v. Slater, 
53 Conn. 102, 22 Atl. 678; White v. City 
of Marion, 139 Ia. 479, 117 N. W. 254; 
Nehls v. Sauer, 119 Ia. 440, 93 N. W. 346. 

In pointing out the distinction between 
income and an annuity, in Peck v. Kin- 
ney, supra, the court said: 

“There is this aistinction between in- 
come and an annuity. The former em- 
braces only the net profits after deduct- 
ing all necessary expenses and charges; 
the latter is a fixed amount directed to 
be paid absolutely and without contin- 
gency. Ex parte McComb, 4 Bradf. Sur. 
(N. Y.) 151, 152. ‘An annuity is defined as 
“a stated sum, payable annually” ‘(Pear- 
son v. Chace, 10 R. I. 455), or as “a yearly 
payment of a certain sum of money 
granted to another in fee, for life, or for 
years.”’” 

The Supreme Court of Iowa in Nehls v. 
Sauer, supra, defined an annuity as “a 
yearly sum, the payment of which is 
chargeable only upon the person of the 
grantor.” 

In White v. City of Marion, supra, the 
grantor conveyed to his son certain real 
estate, by a deed in which he reserved 
to himself and to his wife, for their lives, 
the right of occupancy and rents from 
It was contended 
that the reservation was an annuity. The 
court said: 

“We do not regard this as an annuity, 


| and agree with the contention of appellee’s 


counsel in this respect. We are all agreed 
that plaintiff had no annuity.” 

The author of the article on annuities, 
2 R.C. L., at page 4, says: 

“The grant of the ingome or interest 
of a certain fund to a beneficiary during 
the term of his natural life is not the 
grant of an annuity, but is simply a grant 
of profits to be earned, and although 
directed to be paid annually, such a di- 
rection relates Only to the mode of pay- 
ment, and does not change the character 
of the bequest. While an annuity is a 
fixed sum and is generally given absolutely, 
the income from a fund constituting net 
profits to be earned after the deduction 
of expenses may vary in amount from 
year to year, and so is necessarily uncer- 
tain.” 


Ruling of Board in 


Related Case Cited 

The facts in the Board of Tax Appeals’ 
decision entitled Hallahan v. Commis- 
sioner, 14 B. T. A. 584, bear a much closer 
analogy to those in the instant case than 
do the facts in the LeBlanc case. In the 
Hallahan case, the petitioner received title 
to the corpus, which was an interest in 
a partnership. The conveyance was on 
condition that he pay portions of the in- 
come to his father, and after his father’s 
death, to petitioner’s mother and brother. 
The Board held that the income was tax- 
able to the persons ultimately entitled 
thereto, and that the fact that the pe- 
titioner held legal title did not necessarily 
charge him with an income tax thereon. 
In the course of the opinion in that case 
it was said: 

“In these cases we-have held the in- 
dividual receiving the total income tax- 
able on only the portion in which he in- 
dividually had the beneficial interest, the 
portion paid his associate being merely 
received by him in trust for such party.” 

We should regard the substance rather 
than the form. The simple fact appears 
to be that the petitioner was, so far as 
the income from these securities was con- 
cerned, a trustee, a fiduciary and not a 
beneficiary. The purpose of the income 
tax law was to tax incomes actually and 
substantially derived, rather than such as 
might be constructively received. We 
must assume that it was not the purpose 
of the act to penalize an individual be- 
cause he might be the innocent agency 
by or through whom a substantial income 
was derived for someone else. 

The Government will not resort to sharp 
practice, nor invoke technical construc- 
tion or fiction, which will manifestly 
thwart the good faith intention of its 
taxpayers, for the purpose of visiting a 
tax burden upon one, who in fact did not, 
except by construction, derive any bene- 
ficial income from the transaction. The 
income which petitioner received from 
these securities was not the income with 
which one pays debts. 


Payments Termed Gifts 


In Case Referred To 

By this contract, Catherine Bettendorf 
made a gift of the securities, receiving 
nothing in exchange, but. she retained. 
for the period of her own life, the right 
to the income. The petitioner, by the 
terms of the contract, assented to this 
reservation, and he _ thereby became a 


trustee, and was required to account to, 
his mother for the earnings received. 
This court, in Edson vy. Lucas, 40 Fed. 


(2d) 398, sustained a gift of securities, 
subject to reservations by the donor as 
to the disposition and control of the 
stocks. In the course of the opinion in 
that case it was said: 

“It is safe to say that, where there is a 
complete transfer of the legal title to the 
subject-matter of the gift, together with 
some equitable or beneficial present in- 
terest, to the domee, without power of re- 
vocation in the donor, coupled with the 
intentional delivery of complete possession, 
dominion and control over the gift, the 
gift is not invalid because of conditions 
imposed by the donor which are not in- 
consistent with the immediate vesting of 
such legal title im the donee.” 

There were fewer restrictions and reser- 
vations attached to the gift in the instant 
case than in that referred to in the Ed- 
son case. The stocks and securities here 
were delivered to the petitioner. He paid 
nothing therefor, but agreed to the reser- 
vations attached to the gift. 

In Shellabarger v. Commissioner, 38 Fed. 
(2d) 566, the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Seventh Circuit had before it a case, 
which in its ¢éssential facts, was very simi- 
lar to the case at bar. In that case pe- 


Iowa Names New Chief 
Of Securities Department 


Des Mornes, Iowa, May 8. 

Charles Fischer of Des Moines has been 
appointed superintendent of the State 
securities department. Mr. Fischer suc- 
ceds Warren Huebner, who takes the office 


of deputy secretary of Stat. 


|eree, remanding the case and providing 


(1) that the Collector shall have 30 days 
within which to file a libel of forfeiture, 
and that if he files such libel the cause 
stand over to await the outcome, 
(2) likewise providing that in case 


only heirs at law two daughters, the pe- 
titioner, Maud, and Georgia. To Maud 
he gave outright $20,000, and to Georgia 
$100. Two trusts were created, one of | 
$300,000, whereof Maud was given the net | 
income during her life, and one of the re- 
siduum of the estate, the net income from 
which, after certain payments including 
$100 a month to Georgia during her life, 
was also given to Maud during her life. 
Georgia threatened to contest the will. | 


The controversy was, however, settled by | 
a written contract, whereby, in considera- 
tion of Georgia abandoning her threatened 
contest, Maude agreed to give her half of | 
the $20,000 legacy, and as received to pay 
to her during her life, three-tenths of the 
net income from the two trusts, the one- 
fifth to be paid to a bank as trustee for 
the use of Georgia's decedents. There 
was provision for reversion to Maud in| 
case of Georgia's death leaving no de- 
scendants. 


In her income tax return for 1924, Maud 
did not include that part of the income 
paid by her to Georgia and the bank. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
increased the net income on the ground 
that the payments to Georgia and the 
bank were in the nature of gifts, and 
this determination was sustained by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


Claim Based on 


Powers Given by Contract 


On petition for review the court, in 
reversing the decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, among other things said: 

“The fact that in certain contingencies 
the contracted payments to Georgia and 
the bank might cease, and Maud might! 
then be entitled to receive them for her 
own use, has no relevancy to the question 
here involved. 
when conditions specified in the contract 
came to pass. Until then, the right of 
Georgia and the trustee bank to receive 
half of the net income was absolute. The 


contract left no option of revocation in| 


Maud, and no authority to withhold at 
will from Georgia or the bank and to 
take unto herself any of the net income} 
So payable to them.” 


In the instant case, it is urged that) 


the contract vested the petitioner with 
the absolute legal title to the securities, 
with power of disposition, and provided 
that if he should sell, then he was to 
Pay a sum equal to the rate of interest 
paid by savings banks, and this, it is 
contended, indicated that under certain 
contingencies the petitioner might be re- 
quired to pay a sum equal to the rate of 
interest paid by savings banks, rather 
than the actual income from these securi- 
ties. The short answer to this contention 
is that it has no relevancy to the ques- 
tion here, because the contingency has 
not arisen, and we are dealing only with 
actual income from these securities. As 
Said in the Shellabarger case: 


“Income taxes look to the period for 
which they are imposed, and operate upon 
income accrued and paid to the taxpayer 
as income to the taxpayer within that 
period. That in some subsequent tax 
year conditions might come into existence 
under which Maud would again have for 
her own use a greater part, or even the 
whole, of the net income from the testa- 
mentary trusts, is wholly beside the ques- 
tion in determining her taxable income 
for the year 1924.” 

Again the court said: i 

“The bare fact that the entire net in- 
come from the trusts was first paid to 
Maud does not of necessity determine the 
question, * * * The mere fact of Maud’s 
receiving it does not indicate that it was 


her taxable income. The statute (Act 
June 2, 1924, ch. 234, sec. 213 (a), 43 
Stat. 267) does not impose an income 


tax upon everything which is received by 
the taxpayer. Many items may be re- 
ceived which are not taxable income of 
the recipient. ‘Derive’-—not ‘receive’—is 
the word the statute employs. 

“Under the contract, for the year in 
question Maud was but an instrumentality 
or agency for receiving and conveying to 
Georgia and the bank their contracted 
proportion of the net income. Maud could 
not convey the fund itself since she had 
no title to it. She did not direct the 
testamentary trustees to pay the half to 
Georgia and the bank, since the terms 
of the trusts seemingly required the pay- 
ments to be made to Maud herself. She 
did all she reasonably could to invest 
Georiga and the bank with full right and 
title to the half. * * * 

“As the fund was paid over to Maud, 
the interest of Georgia and the bank im- 
mediately attached, and Maud became in 
equity a trustee for the benefit of Georgia 
and the bank. * * * 

“While the whole of the net income 
from the trusts was physically received by 
Maud, the half did not accrue to her as 
her income, but on the instant of receiv- 
ing it she held it in trust for Georgia 
and the bank, and it was in good faith 
paid over as received, pursuant to her 
valid and binding contract.” 

We are in accord with the views ex- 
pressed in the Shellabarger case. Divi- 
dends from these securities, as soon as 
collected by the petitioner, were impressed 
with a trust in favor of his mother, and 
they were in fact paid to her. We are 
of the view that the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals erred in sustaining respondent's de- 
termination, and the order of the Board 
approving the determination is, therefore, 
reversed, and the causes remanded with 
directions for further proceedings in har- 
mony with these views. 


Dissent Filed to Ruling 
In Trade Mark Litigation 


{Continued from Page 6.) 
Examiner of Interferences “who is em- 
powered to hear and determine this ques- 
tion.” (Italics ours.) Obviously, the first 
question to be decided is the question of 
injury to the petitioner by virtue of the 
registration of a trade mark. 

Furthermore, section 16 of that act pro- 
vides “that the registration of a trade 
mark under the provisions of this act 
shall Le prima facie evidence of owner- 
ship.” Accordingly, the registration of a 
trade mark descriptive or otherwise, is 
prima jacie evidence of ownership, and, in 
a proceeding to cancel the registered 
mark, the statutory authority of the Pat- 
ent Office tribunals is, in my opinion, 
limited to the disposition of issues prop- 
erly raised inter partes. 

In the case at bar, appellee properly al- 
leged in its petition that it was using the 
registered mark at the time it filed its 
application. This allegation was denied 
in appellant's answer and, as no evidence 
was submitted to substantiate the truth 
of that allegation, there was nothing under 
the law for the Patent Office tribunals 
to do but to refuse to cancel the regis- 
tered mark. 

For the reasons stated, I am of opinion 


, that the decision of the Commissioner of 


Patents should be reversed. 
Lenaootr, J., concurs in the above dis- 


} sent. | 


This could happen only! 








ility Purchases 
In Rhode Island 
Are Explained 


lates to New England 
Power Association 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 19 by 
Frank D. Comerford, president of the 
New England Power Association, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the Federal 
Trade Commission's investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
May 7, continued in the issue of May 
8, and proceeds as follows: 


Such a theory, of course, is held nowhere. 


Utility properties or stock in utility prop- | 


erties vary above or below their original 
factors which cannot be controlled. There 


can be no “write-up” in the true sense of | 
the word where there is a bona fide sale. | 

The second transaction above mentioned | 
is in connection with an acquisition of the | 


Rhode Island companies: 


The United Electric Railways Company, | 
which owned and operated practically all | 


the street railways in Rhode Island, owned 
a large and reasonably efflcient power 
plant in Providence. 
was granted to the directors of the United 
Electric Railways Company, under which 
the company could segregate 


fied limits. 
The railway company negotiated a plan 


| with certain business interests in the State 
under which these interests would acquire | 
for cash the stock of the Narragansett | 

| Electric Lighting Company and would put 


that stock and the stock of the United 


Electric Railways Company in a new com- | 


pany. This new company was called the 
Rhode Island Public Service Company. It 
exchanged its securities for the United 
Electric Railways stock and acquired the 
Narragansett Electric Lighting stock. As 
a@ part of the plan the new company ac- 
quired from the railway company the 
stock of the United Electric Power Com- 
pany. The charter of the United Electric 
Power Company contained broader powers 
than the charter of the old Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company and provided 
@ more flexible method of financing the 
utility. 


pursuant to its chartered powers, and in 


payment for these assets issued its own | 


securities. 
Securities Represent Payment 

The aggregate amount of these securi- 
ties represented the consideration paid by 
the United Electric Power Company for 
the properties. To say that the difference 
between the book value on the books of 
the Narragansett Electric Lighting Com- 


| pany and the book value of such property 


on the books of the new company repre- 
sented a ‘write-up” seems to me mislead- 
ing. The values on the books of the old 


company did not represent present day | 
cases represented | 


values, but in many 
values of 20 or 30 years prior. 
chaser, of course, had to carry the prop- 
erties on his books at the cost to him. 
Otherwise no share of stock in a utility 
company can ever have a market value 
in excess of its original book value. No 
court has ever held such a theory. 


Commissioner McCulloch: I presume 
the record already shows that Mr. Comer- 
ford comes voluntarily and makes his 
statement as a representative of these 
companies. If that does not appear, it 
should appear. 


Mr. Healy: Well, I suppose that may 
be so. I certainly desire to have Mr. 
Comerford’s statement on the record. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. You stated, Mr. Comerford, that the 
New England Power Association had more 
than 50,000 individuals as stockholders or 
owners of securities? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Have you conducted customer owner- 
ship campaigns from time to time? 
A. In a very limited way. 

Q. Whose securities are sold, the se- 
curities of the association? 
A. Preferred shares of 

Q. Who does the selling? 

A. As I remember, circulars were mailed 
with the offering. Employes, I think, are 
paid small amounts if they get subscrip- 
tions, and it lasts over a very short time. 


Q. Do the preferred shares have any | 


voting rights? 

A. Only under certain conditions, such 
as the issue of further preferred, and in 
case of default. 

Security Ownership 


Q. Can you give me an estimate as to 
how many individuals residing in New 


England own securities of the association? | 
A. I should estimate that 85 per cent of | 


the bondholders and stockholders were lo- 
cated in New England. 

Q. Of course, by far the largest portion 
of the common stock is owned by the In- 
ternational Hydroelectric System? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Can. you tell me about what per-| 


centage, offhand? 

A. I think now it is between 88 and 90 
per cent of the common shares. 

Q. Then, among the minority holders 
of common stocks are the Phipps interests? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which are also interested in the 
International Hydroelectric System 
through ownership of the International 
Paper and Power Company stock? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These other stockholders in New 
England own principally bonds and pre- 
ferred shares? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You stated that the average rev- 
enue per kilowatt-hour developed on the 
entire system was 2.16 cents for the cal- 
endar year 1929, which you say compares 
very favorably with the reported average 
of 2.64 cents for the entire country, That, 


as you say, is the average revenue per 
kilowatt-hour. That is for the energy 
sold? 

A. Yes. 


Q. For all types of customers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A very large proportio1 of your power 
is sold for power, isn't it? 

A. Yes. 


but others are higher. 

Q. Others are higher. There is a lack 
of uniformity of rates through your terri- 
tory? 

A. There is no uniformity. 

Q. Service charges are for the most part 
made against operating companies, are 
they not? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Is the corporation which renders 
management service to the Massachusetts 
Utilities Associates operating companies 
owned by the New England Power Asso- 
ciation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There has been quite a substantial 
addition made in the amount of fixed fees 
that are to be paid to the corporation? 

A. Yes, but that is offset by the amount 
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‘Transcript of Testimony at. 
Federal Investigation Re-| 


In 1925 a charter | 


its power | 
plant and engage in the generation and} 
distribution of power within certain speci- 


The United Electric Power Com- | All 
pany, therefore, acquired the assets of the | 
Narragansett Electric Lighting Company, | 


A pur-| 


the association. 


I know that among the 20 or| 
25 lowest domestic rates in the country | 
we do find two or three of our companies, | 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


preliminary report for each city of 10,000 Population or more. 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city 


number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annu 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and mu 


| ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end ‘of year, E; sala 
part-time employes), F: 


Worcester, Mass., 1930 Population, 195,311 
' 











roprietors, 
ies and wages 


‘Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 | 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The a om 
sum 


B Cc D © a0 
All stores TTT Cn? Tae ETT 9.487 $108,.555,686 100.00 $14.1 3 182 
| Single-store independents 6.402 71,979,357 66.31 10.34 560 
Chain (four or more units) 2.127 25,411,640 23.41 Se ee 
All other types of organization ... 958 11,164,689 10.28 1,310, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1930 Population, 134,646 
A c D a = 155 
ORANGE tei deek ces 1.849 3,597 $61,183,577 100.00 $7. 51.039 
Stngle-store independents .......... 1.555 2.044 40 837.238 66.75 4.85 os 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 203 1.241 16,000,379 26.15 Seat 
All other type sof organization ...... 91 312 4.345.960 7-10 986.7 
Mount Vernon, N. Y,, 1930 Population, 61,499 
A B c D iy 309 
All stores pe ree hV es Caeaee'e 895 2.667 $38,211,975 100.90 eee 
Single-store independents .......... 715 4.571 24,197,333 63.32 aa 964 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 119 724 8,992,316 23.53 oe ee 
All other types of organization ..... 61 372 5.022.326 13.15 516, 
White Plains, N. ¥., 1930 Population, 35,830 
A B c D = 160 
ee ON Ni cveeeeeroncck nee 633 2.513 $38.014.467 100.00 eat 
Single-store independents 476 1.418 © -22.538.300 59.29 2.902.481 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 113 952 13.249,.830 34.83 a 
All other types of organization ..... 44 143 2.234.837 5.88 311. 
Valley Stream, N. Y¥., 1930 Population, 11.799 
A B > D E 
All stores peated ett chao 164-349 $5,331,216 100.00 688.288 
Single-store independents 131 196 4.191 367 78.62 oe 
Chains (four or more units) . 22 130 217,644 17-20 "2 988 
All other types of organization ... ll 14 922,205 4.08 42. 
Glen Cove, N. Y., 1930 Population, 11,430 
A B Cc D ~ 19 
All stores Sever Nessa vs ee aenee we 241 462 $9,030,689 109.00 $1,190 “T 
; Single-store independents ........... 206 301 6,292,261 69.68 965, a 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 26 118 1.829.655 20.26 ASS eh 
All other types of organization ...... 9 43 908,773 10.06 92.4 
New Rochelle, N. ¥., 1930 Population, 54,000 
A B Cc D E 686 
| All stores Mane adic aleiswies 766 2.800 $38,977,580 100.00 Ae . 
Single-store independents 578 1,384 20.217.572 51-87 aie 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 123 1,048 13,904,352 35.68 85s eid 
All other types of organization ...... 65 368 4.855.656 12-45 666,47 
| Floral Park, N. Y., 1930 Population, 10,016 
A B c D aaa 
b ABD ANI is < tsi 4 sieside esse’ 152 298 «$5,992,426 100.00 $721.00 
Single-store independents 116 187 3:581,713 60.48 aaa 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 21 7 1,377,630 23.26 ene 
All other types of organization ..... 15 54 963,083 16-26 109. 
New Haven, Conn., 1930 Population, 162,555 z 
| A B c D 7 174 
All stores be achatalds recesses 3.229 9,214 $114.487.649 100.00 $18,126,070 
Single-store independents 2.753 6,032 78,339,701 68.43 12.582. te 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 317 1.923 22.292.336 «=-:19-48 3.268 ae 
All other types of organization 159 1.259 13,854,612 12.09 2.274,95 
Stamford, Conn., 1936 Population, 46,346 
| A B c D Pcie 
| All stores bis ialaaetioaa sien ie de 0:80 773 2,283 «$33,288,289 100.00 $4.493 A 
Single-store independents .......... 614 1.419 20,945,999 62.92 3,268,622 
Chains (four or more units) ....- 106 584 8.401.801 25.24 ree 
All other types of organization ...... 33 280 3,940,489 11.94 537,529 
Bristol, Conn., 1930 Population, 28,451 
A B c D E 
stores ihopanbus resees 356 697 $11,071,679 100.00 $1,856,042 
Cingle-store independents ........-. 2 487 7,678,503 69-35 —-1.,175.d08 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 43 142 2.329.504 21.04 aaeahs 
All other types of organization .... 23 68 1,063,672 9.61 235,88 
| Norwalk, Conn., 1930 Population, 36,019 
A B Cc D E. 
| All stores ........ ; 614 1,538 §22.090,364 100.00 $3.031.308 
Single-store independents 483 1,112 15,616.952 70.70 é 351 147 
| Chains (four or more units) 88 270 4,381,710 19.84 324 401 
All other types of organization ..... 43 156 2,091,702 9.46 395 
Morristown, N. J., 1930 Population, 15,197 
A B c D =. 
RO SUI fu cause dash ven tes 365 1.288 $17,424,286 © 100.00 $2427.76) 
Single-store independents .......... 282 880 12,379,111 71.95 1,974.0 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 62 301 3,296,747 18.92 oer 
All other types of organization ...... 21 107 1,748,420 10.03 223, 
Orange, N. 4., 1930 Population, 35,399 
. E 
| A B c D 771 
| All stores ...........cceccuseeeseveses 607 1,124 $16,997,006 100.00 $1.937.718 
Single-store independents ........-. 502 673, —-10.929.617 64-30 i See 
Chains (four or more units) 75 373 4.751.583 27 96 24 514 
All other types of organization ...... 30 18 1,315,806 7.74 191,§ 
Bayonne, N. J., 1930 Population, 88,979 
A B c D a 
All stores wnesssivbewuetbewsceeaves 1,414 1,543 $29,590.891 100.00 $5.52 ia 
Single-store independents . 1,279 1,071 24,236,747 81 91 4,818 He 
Chains (four or more units 96 367 3,905,143 13-20 saat 
All other types of organization 39 105 1,449,001 4.89 342,4 





‘. J., 1930 Population, 138,513 
A B Cc D 





WO ROO i's sos NV gveay ge'eiek coe 2,182 5,577 $85.773.147 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 1,810 3,215 52,216,801 60.88 
Chains (four or more units) 258 1,570 20,820,522 24.27 
All other types of organization ...... 114 792 12,735,824 14-85 
Dover, N. J., 1930 Population, 10,031 
A B Cc 
AON GREE 55 tink iens ixastbesceneae’ 259 619 100.00 
Single-store independents 220 464 79.12 
Chains (four or more units) 31 136 .787, 18.33 
All other types of organization .... 8 19 248,516 2.55 


Montclair, N. J., 1930 Population, 42,017 
A B Cc 


f I 
Gere reer Creer re errr 543 1.965 $28,521,436 =: 100.00 
Single-store independents 403 1,295 19,073,582 66.88 
Chain (four or more units) ........ 97 399 5.718.921 20.04 
All other types of organization ...... 43 271 3,728,933 13.08 
Hoboken, N. J., 1930 Population, 59,261 
| ° A B Cc D 
ID (MON a ao ed hac us tesa kk ismwa nee 1,094 1,533 $24,319,025 100.00 
| Single-store independents . 963 956 17,594,557 72.35 
Chains (four or more units) a 447 5,157,170 21.21 
All other types of organization ...... 29 130 1.567 ,298 6.44 
Hawthorne, N. J., 1930 Population, 11,868 
A B Cc D 
| All stores eee ey VEEP TE Pe reer 105 143 $2,661,929 100.00 
| Single-store independents ......... 89 118 2,239,500 84.13 
Chains (four or more units) 16 25 422,429 


oe 15.87 
All other types of organization ...... . z : : c caeean? 
Springfield, Mass., 1930 Population, 149,900 

A B Cc D 


All stores SbATaA cowie . 2,220 9,528 $109,.054,926 100 00 
Single-store independents . « Tas 6,436 75,503,317 69.24 
| Chains (four or more units) ....... 398 =. 2,368 27,921,040 25.60 
All other types of organization ...... 111 724 5,630,569 5.16 


Holyoke, Mass., 1930 Population, 56,537 
A B Cc L 


All stores Se eeboeeeanes 1,024 2.451 $29,062,235 100.00 
Single-store independents 909 1.720 21,791,721 74,98 
Chains (four or more units) .. 79 436 4,655,514 16.02 
| All other types of organization 36 295 2,615,000 9.00 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 1930 Population, 196,190 

A B Cc 
All stores Seen - 2.444 10.990 $119.531.593 100 00 
Single-store independents - 1,837 6.520 69 649,211 58.27 
Chains (four or more units) 376 2,786 29,625,729 25.78 
All other types of organization ...... 231 1,684 20,256,653 16.95 

Enid, Okla., 1930 Population, 26,399 

A B Cc 
Oe NE ccs 5 scan 466 1.638 $19.661,.845 100.00 
Single-store independents 358 1,019 13.078,006 66.52 
Chains (four or more units) 84 490 4,894,383 24.89 
All other types of organization ...... 24 129 1,689,456 8.59 


Muskogee, Okla., 1930 Population, 32,026 
A B Cc D 
1916 $18.358.099 


| All stores EPA eer es 488 100.00 
Single-store independents ......... 369 1,267 12.711 .088 69.24 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 17 436 3.434.833 , 18.72 
All other types of organization ...... 42 213 2.212.178 12.04 

’ Shawnee, Okla., 1930 Population, 23,283 
A B Cc 
All stores ~ 390 1478 $19.240,203 100.00 
Single-store independents 296 48 11,864,517 61.67 
Chains (four or more units) 54 372 3,904,186 20.29 
All other types of organization ...... 40 258 3,010,500 18.04 
Muscatine, lowa, 1930 Population, 16,778 
A B Cc 
All stores : 398 979 $11.281,265 100.00 
Single-store independents ......... 339 680 8.635.637 16.55 
Chains (four or more units) 40 120 1,853,818 16 43 
All other types of organization ...... 19 119 791.810 7.02 
Fort Madison, Iowa, 1930 Population, 13,779 

j A B Cc D 

| All stores 232 478 $6 433,622 100 00 

| Single-store independents ae 194 358 4.755,616 73.92 
Chains (four or more units) 23 78 1.961.478 16.50 
All other types of organization ...... 15 42 616,528 9.58 

Mason City, lowa, 1930 Population, 23,304 

| A B Cc D 
PO AMMMOE: Sarit ccm eaitns 381 1,407 $15,900,060 100.00 

| Single-store independents 282 870 9.995, 998 62.87 

| Chains (four or more units) ; 72 367 3.790.030 23,83 

|All other types of organization .... 27 170 2,114,032 13.30 

} Paducah, Ky., 1930 Population, 33,541 

A B Cc 
All stores See hand ial kaeha 539 1,737 $16,799,262 100.00 
Single-store independents 442 1198 11,432,583 68.05 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 64 357 3,664,868 21.82 
All other typés of organization ...... 33.0182 1,701,811 19.13 
Covington, Ky., 1930 Population, 65,252 
A B C Dd 
All stores ........ ; 866 1883 $25.780.371 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 694 1165 16,673,266 64.67 
Chains (four or more units) ......- 127 445 5,673,259 22.01 
All other types of organization ...... 45 273 3.433.846 13.32 
Middlesborough, Ky., 1930 Population, 10,350 
A B Cc D 

RANE AN oa, Sea e come as ee 154 415 $4,143,369 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 140 326 3,269,592 78.91 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 8 58 681,355 16.45 
All other types of organization ...... 6 31 192,422 4.64 

Ashland, Ky., 1930 Population, 29,074 
ay rere siseeeeeese eee 384 1,143 $13,950,623 100.00 
Single-store independents 293 744 9.380.791 67.20 
Chains (four or more units) 69 261 2,837,763 20.33 
All other types of organization ...... 22 138 1,741,069 12.47 
Owensboro, Ky., 1930 Population, 22,765 
A B Cc 
eS MOTT rere uae ewan 249 863 $9.425,983 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 194 674 7,315,061 71.60 
Chains (four or more units) 35 137 1,545,779 16,40 
All other types of organization |_|... 20 52 565,143. 6.00 
Newport, Ky., 1930 Population, 29,744 
A B 

0 ee aa sa es 550 1243 $16,780,368 100.00 
Single-store independents ... 450 786 10,682,753 63.54 

{Chains (four or more units) . 67 235 3,091,104 18.42 

, All othe: types of organization 33 222 Spcad suse 13.04 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











net salés 


F 
$12,403,319 
8.312.424 
2.760.748 
1,330,147 


F 
$6,259,389 | 
3.641.457 
1.967.771 

650,161 | 


F 
$4,742,972 
2'876.894 
1.181.543 | 
684,535 | 


F 
$4,262,602 
2,425,761 
1,273,929 
262,172 


P 
$481,494 
351,812 
111,454 
18,228 


F 
$836,341 
529,580 
174,509 
132,252 


PF 
$5,144,524 
2,377,052 
2.059.804 
707 668 


F 
$487,525 | 
271,043 


F | 
$13.928.275 
9,246,052 
2.727.418 | 
1,954,805 | 





610,539 


F 
$1,029,741 
719,908 
203840 | 
105,993 | 





F 
$2,504,572 
1,797,908 | 
395,555 
311,111 


- | 


F 
$2,017,493 
1.417.030 
364.030 | 
206,433 


F 
$1,927,751 
1.212.356 
572,726 


F 
$2,307,054 

1,721,465 | 

409.588 | 
176,001 


a 

$9,286,270 
5.215.159 | 
2'427,363 
1.643.748 | 


7 


$960,614 | 

745,812 | 
191,237 
23,565 


P | 
$3,632,477 
2.422.615 | 
672,489 
537,373 


F | 
$2,264,167 | 
1,389,592 

632.086 | 
242,489 | 
F | 
$188,728 
150,689 | 
38,039 


F 
$13,558,565 | 
9,378,187 
3,238,596 

941,782 | 


F | 
$3,239,801 | 
2,411,466 | 
476.495 | 
351,840 | 


F 
$14,218,164 
8,008,757 
3,684,155 
2,525,242 


$2.059.9889 | 
1,316,372 | 


574,646 | 


168,971 


F 
$2,242,909 | 
1,498,943 | 
430,685 | 
313,283 


F 
$1,944,138 
1,129,237 
369,701 
445,200 


F 
$1,174,823 
864,157 
215,597 
95,059 


F 

$588 .480 
431,724 | 
99,434 
*57,322 | 


F } 
$1,755,373 
1,070,818 
441,139 
243,416 


r 
$1,968,422 
1,355,736 
387,002 
225,684 | 


P 
$2,836,191 
1,781,908 
601.905 | 
452,378 


F 
$436,324 
342,956 | 
61,601 
31,767 


$1,482,961 
1,013,705 
291,720 
177,536 


F 
$947,330 
730,459 
154,822 
62,049 


F 
$1,813,806 


1,152,886 | 


278,579 
382,341 


Illinois House 
Given Insurance 


Licensing Bill 


Committee Recommends 


Passage of Measure Pro- 
viding for Qualification 
Of Insurance Brokers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 8. 
The House Insurance Committee has 


recommended the passage of the bill (H. 
734) 
licensing of insurance brokers and has 


providing for the qualification and 


referred to a subcommittee the bill (H. 
735) providing for the qualification and 
licensing of insurance agents. 

Bills reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee were H. 729, permitting investment 
of funds of life insurance companies in 
certain preferred stocks; H. 731, author- 
izing fire insurance companies to write 
smoke and smudge insurance and other 
risks not contrary to public policy; H. 732, 
regulating the investments of fire, marine 
and inland navigation insurance com- 
panies, and H. 768, permitting fraternal 
benefit societies to come under amend- 
ment to ‘Act of 1893 without reorganiza- 
tion. 


Old Age Relief Bill Voted 
By New Hampshire House 


Concorp, N. H., May 8. 
Approval of a system of old age as- 
sistance was voted May 6 by the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives after 
amending a Senate bill (S. 3) to make it 
apply to persons 70 years of age or more 
instead of 65. The amended bill was sent 
back to the Senate for concurrence. 


‘State Compensation Fund 


Is Disapproved in Wisconsin 


; Mapison, WIs., May 8. 
The Wisconsin Assembly by a vote of 
55 to 33 May 6 killed a bill (A. 395) pro- 


;| Viding for the creation of a State fund for 


workmen's compensation insurance to 
which employers would be required to 
contribute and for the banning of pri- 
vately issued workmen's compensation in- 
surance in Wisconsin after June 30, 1932, 





New Rules to Be Considered 
For Custom House Brokers 


New York, N. Y., May 8.—Invitations 
have been received by importers and their 
representatives here to attend a hearing 
before the Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
A. Eble, on May 14, in Washington, when 
proposed amended regulations regarding 
custom house brokers will be discussed. 
The National Council of American Im- 
porters & Traders, Inc., the New York 
Freight Forwarders’ Association and the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, and 
a number of private concerns, will be 


New Jersey Plans 


For Old Age Relief 


Considers Reserve Fund From 
Inheritance Tax Payments 


Trenton, N. J., May 8 


Under the plan of creating a reserve 
from excess inheritance tax payments it 
is believed that within a few years old-age 
pensions in New Jersey can be financed 
from the interest on invested funds, the 
State Institutions Commissioner, William 
J. Ellis, stated orally May 6. 

It was estimated by Mr. Ellis that 12,- 
500 persons will be eligible for pensions 
next year, the first year the plan is in 
operation, and that the cost for the first 
year will be $3,675,000. Three-fourths of 
the amount will be contributed by the 
State and the remainder by the municie 
palities in which the dependents reside. 

“Instead of spending all money avail- 
able for armories and other purposes,” 


|said Mr. Ellis, “the State must now set 


a portion of these funds aside, invest 
them in bonds and use the yield for old- 
age pensions.” 

The act provides that all inheritance tax 
payments in excess of $12,000,000 a year 
be placed in a reserve fund for pension 
purposes. 


Compensation Ruling 
In Washington State 


Law Given Extra-territorial Ef- 
fect by Supreme Court 


OLYMPIA, WaSH., May 8. 


The workmen’s compensation act of 
Washington has been given extra-terri- 
torial effect by the State Supreme Court 
in the recent case of Hilding v. Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries. The court 
held that an employe killed in an auto- 
mobile accident in Idaho on his return 
trip from regrading a quantity of lumber 
shipped by his employer was in the course 
of his employment and that an award to 
his dependents should be affirmed. 


There is no extra-territorial provision in 
the Washington act, the opinion explained, 
and the precise question involved in the 
case had not been presented heretofore 
to the court. 


Bill Vetoed in Pennsylvania 
On Insurance Perpetuities 


HarrissurG, Pa., May 8. 


Governor Gifford Pinchot May 6 vetoed 
a bill (H. 1024) which would have changed 
the rule against perpetuities in cases of 
life insurance trusts. It would destroy the 
existing uniformity of the application of 
the rule, he said. The veto message fol- 
lows in full text: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
House Bill No. 1024, Printer’s No. 264, en- 
titled, “An act relating to life insurance 
trusts extending the interpretation of the 
term ‘life or lives in being’ in relation 
thereto.” 

The purpose of this bill is to change 


ithe application of the rule against per- 


petuities in cases of life insurance trusts 
created for the benefit of the children 
or issue of the settlor. 


It would permit the phrase “life or lives 
in being” to be interpreted in one class 
of trust instrument—and only one class— 
to include a natural child or children of 
the settlor, born after the creation of 
the trust. This interpretation for a single 
class of trust-creating document would de- 
stroy the existing uniformity of the appli- 
cation of the rule against perpetuities. 

The result would be confusion and un- 
certainty in a field of legal interpretation 
where there is now clarity and certainty, 
| For these reasons the bill is not ape 
| proved. 

















Railway Rates 
For Containers 
Are Prescribe 





Certain Charges Now in Use| 


Some Lines ‘Disap- 


- By 


proved in Ruling on Less- 


than-carload Freight 
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Increase Opposed 
In New York Rates 


Attorney General Says State 
Body Alone Can Fix Intra- 
state Tariffs 


NEw York,.N. Y., May 8. 


The Public Service Commission was ad- 
vised today by the Attorney General, John | 
J. Bennett Jr., to “assert its independence | 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission” | 
by opposing an application by the New| 
York railroads for intrastate freight rate | 
increases corresponding to increases on in- , 
terstate shipments to become effective on | 


| Sept. 1 by authority of the Federal Com- 


to prove less profitable for the present | mission. | 


than east of the river, and considered | 


from that standpoint alone, we might well 
feel justified in prescribing a higher basis 
of rates for that territory than is herein 


approved for the East, after full consid- 
eration we feel that, in order to avoid 


west of the river, and in the interest of 
uniformity, the same basis of rates should 
be applied on both sides of the river. 

Considerations previously recited impel 
us to the conclusion that lawful container 
rates must be based upon the class-rate 
structure. All parties favoring the con- 
tainer advocate a flat 
tainer content. Such a basis, of course, 
disregards very largely the commodity 
classifications, and gives no consideration 
to the value of the commodity, long an 
important factor in the making of rates. 
Im no other way, however, is it possible 
to save the very substantial share of the 
heavy billing and clerical costs which the 
container would eliminate. Upon this 
record we do not feel warranted in dis- 
approving the flat rate basis. 

Study of Performance 


‘The question of what the rate basis shall | 


be in view of the uncertain state of the 
record upon the matter of reasonableness, 
is fraught with considerable difficulty. 
We have seen that the percentages of 
freight rated second class or higher which 
had moved in containers over the Penn- 
sylvania up to the time of the hearing 
range from 44.5 to 87.4, an average of 71 
per cent. A study of the container per- 
formances on all respondents operating 
that service, so far as revealed upon this 
record, indicates that the experience of 
the Pennsylvania in this respect is not 
unusual. 

On exceptions and oral argument the 
New York Central objected to the recom- 
mendation of the examiner ***t container 
rates on the basis of third class, subject 
to the”carload rates as mimimum, be pre- 


scribed, upon the principal ground that | 


such a basis would increase the short-haul 
rates in the territory where truck com- 


petition is most effective, and that the | 


general result would be “to lose short- 
haul business to the trucks and to lower 
the rates on the long-haul business.” | 
There will be comparatively few in- 
stances in which the third-class rates 
which will shortly apply as a result of 
the eastern class-rate investigation would 
reduce the present container rates, and 
the evidence before us of the desirability 
of this container service is far from con- 


vincing that a third-class basis would | 


turn the short-haul traffic over to the 
trucks. . 

On the contrary, while considerable of 
the traffic now handled by trucks will no 
doubt remain with them because of 
greater expedition and ease in handling, 
this record strongly inclines to the view 
that a great deal of the traffic which now 
moves by truck and much of the traffic 
now handled in merchandise cars would 
move in containers at the third-class 
basis. Having in mind these and all other 
pertinent facts of record, we feel that, in 
the present formative state of the con- 
tainer service, we are not warranted in 


which is lower than third class, and that 
this basis should be made subject to the 
exceptions later noted. 
Specific Rates 

We have already set forth our reasons 
why we can not approve container rates 
which are lower than the contemporane- 
ous carload rates. A somewhat similar 
situation arises with respect to any- 
quantity rates. , 
value exceeding $125 but not exceeding 
$200, rated one and one-half times first 
class, and exceeding $200 but not exceed- 
ing $200, rated double first class, are ac- 
corded any-quantity ratings. 


tographer’s materals. Unless special pro- 
vision is made to the contrary, if con- 
tainer rates are based on third class, with 


carload rates as minimum, a carload of | 


such any-quantity articles will neverthe- 
less move at the third-class rates. 


‘It would seem that, in order to avoid | 
a situation whereby a commodity such as | 


games and toys having a carload rating of 


second class would move at second-class | 
rates and a commodity such as rugs Of | 


value exceeding $200 but not exceeding 
$300, rated double first class in any quan- 
tity, would pay only third class, special 
provision should be made which would in- 
sure a higher basis of rates on such any- 
quantity commodities. 


An any-quantity rate which in fact | 


lished. 
rate on the con-| 


| powered to establish intrastate rates. 


these rates would seriously affect New York | 
| State 








approving any basis of container rates | was said. 


| available at the Branch follows: 


| will figure in future action of the De-| 


Articles such as rugs, of | 


| interest of public safety, but was confined 
| to a particular case. 


So are also} 
raw silk, dry goods, cotton piece goods, | 
knit goods, notions, n. o. i. b. n., and pho- | 





Mr. Bennett stated that a suggestion) 
has been made to the Public Service Com- 
mission that if the railroads believe the 
rates on intrastate shipments to be dis- | 
criminatory, they may institute a test case | 
which would ultimately be reviewed by the 


| Supreme Court of the United States. 
probable undue prejudice between local- | 
ities served by the same carriers east and | 


It was pointed out that the New York 
Central, the Delaware & Hudson and the 
New England lines made application for | 
a raise in intrastate freight rates on May 
6, at a hearing before the Public Service 
Commission, at which time Assistant At-| 
torney General Epstein argued that no| 
basis for the increase had been estab- 


“Mr. Epstein pointed out,’ Mr. Bennett | 
said, “that the rate in interstate shipments 
as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


| mission are not controlling on the Public} 


Service Commission, which body is em-| 
Mr. | 
Epstein took the position that changes in 
industries. His position was sup-| 
ported by counsel representing the cities 
of Rochester and Jamestown and by Wil- 
bur La Roe Jr., of Washington, D. C., who} 


appeared on behalf of the Associated In-/| 
dustries of New York State.” 


Change in Inspection 


Policy for Aircraft 
Not Considered Likely. 


| 





|Action in Fokker Plane Mat-| 


ter Said to “Be Designed | 


Only as Correction for 
Specific Case 


—_—__—- | 
Discussions of the maintenance prob- | 
lem which caused the Department of 
Commerce to restrict the use of certain 
types of Fokker transport planes in pas- 
senger service did not lead to any gen- | 
eral policy for the future regarding in-| 
spection and maintenance of all types of | 


commercial aircraft, according to infor- 
mation made available May 8 at the Aero- 
nautics Branch. 


The suspended F-10 and F-10-A planes, | 
manufactured in 1929, can be put back in| 
service only after the condition of main- 
tenance of the plywood-covered wings has | 
been determined, it was pointed out, and| 
after certain repairs to the ailerons have, 
been carried out. 


While three days of conferences be- 
tween executives and engineers of the 
Aeronautics Branch and the Fokker Air- 
craft Corporation preceded the announce- 
ment of plans for restoring the planes to 
use, the program evolved was designed 
only to correct the situation which caused 
the Department to order the planes with- 
drawn May 2 from passenger service, it 


Additional information made | 


Rules May Be Supplemented 


Problems discussed and methods of cor- 
recting difficulties agreed upon possibly 


partment and there is a chance that the 
airline regulations will be supplemented 
by additional inspection requirements re- 
sulting indirectly from consideration of 
the Fokker planes. The action against 
the suspended aircraft was taken in the 


Modifications of the ailerons on the 
F-10 and F-10-A planes was ordered to 
facilitate operation of the controls and to 
“modernize” the aircraft in much the same 
manner that planes of the Army Air Corps 
have been brought up to date. The im- 
provement will make operation easier and 
increase the safety of the plane, following 
the latest engineering practices. 


Use of Counterweight 


Installation of small counterweights to 
balance the ailerons will correct the cer- 
tain “aerodynamic characteristics” which 
figured in the discussions after the initial 
action against the planes had been taken. 
The modification can be affected, it is | 
expected, in the field by Fokker engineers. 

A delay will be necessary so that the 
counerweight can in the interest of uni- 
formity, be manufactured at the Fokker 
plant in New Jersey. After the improve- 





moves both carload and less-than-carload ments are carried out, flight tests con- 
traffic is presumed to be higher than the| ducted by the inspectors of the Depart- 


carload rate an” lower than the less-than- | 
Mutual Rice Trade | 
Asso. Houston v. I. & G. N. R.! 


carload rate would be. 
& Devel. 5 
R.. 23 I. C. C. 219. Accordingly, the appli- 
cation of the third-class basis should be 
made subject to the further proviso that 
in no case shall the container rate be less 


than one class lower than the any-quan- | 


tity rate on any commodity loaded in the 

container which is accorded an any-quan- 

tity rating in the governing classification. 
Question of Interchange 

We deem it our duty to point to a 
physical circumstance in connection with 
the development of the container which, 
if not rectified, is likely to prove a serious 
handicap to the future progress of the 
service. We have reference to the matter 
of interchange of the container for move- 
ment over two or more lines. 
out, the New York Central and some of 
its subsidiaries and the Lehigh Valley 
now usc the L. C. L. container which 
loads six to a gondola car. The Baltimore 
& Ohio has entered into a contract for 
the use of that container. 

If and when they establish container 
service that container is also to be used 
by. connections of the New York Central 
and Lehigh Valley in the proposed ex- 
tension of service to central territory. On 


Keystone container which loads five to a 
flat car. The two types are not inter- 
changeable in that each container will fit 
only the appliances on the type of car 
on which it is now transported. 

On exceptions the Pennsylvania states 
that there is no obstacle to the interchange 
of containers between the New York Cen- 
tral and its connections beyond the fact 
that that carrier is prohibited by con- 
tract with the L. C. L. Corporation from 
operating in the cars equipped to handle 
L. C. L. containers any containers other 
than those of the L. C. L. company. and 
that a Keystone container, “if tendered 
for interchange with a connecting car- 
rier, would require merely the ordinary 
class of gondola equipment for its trans- 
portation.” 

The record 
ment. On the contrary, it indicates that 


an ordinary gondola car can not be used| 
Each | 


for either one of these containers. 


| box-type wing spars with plywood, since 


| tenance 


As pointed | 


| ciently comprehensive to enable the De- 


| detailed inspections. 
the other hand, the Pennsylvania uses the | = 


does not support this state- 


ment’s field staff must be passed satisfac- 
torily. 

The Department did not order any 
change in the Fokker principle of wing 
construction, which involves covering the 


the basic design of the aircraft. was not” 
under consideration. No orders were is- 
sued requiring immediate inspections of 
wings on other types of Fokker airplanes 
employed in scheduled air transportation. | 
Cooperative Project 
The engineering, inspection, and main-| 
program to be carried out was 
decided upon in “an amicable fashion,” 
according to Col. Clarence M. Young, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronaut ics, and the work preceding the 
reinstatement of the planes will be car- | 
ried out as a cooperative project. 
Requirements of the air commerce regu- 
lations that licensed aircraft must be 
maintained to the highest degree of effi- | 
ciency and safety are considered suffi- 


partment to deal with any similar prob- 
lems which may arise, yet there is a pos- 
sibility that some limitation may be placed 
on the length of time intervening between 








one requires special equipment, which is 
different for each container. Carriers are 
thus faced with a situation not unlike 
that which prevailed in the days of early | 
railroad development when, because of the! 


different gages of track, interchange of | 
equipment was frequently impossible and 
constituted a serious handicap to the de- | 
velopment of transportation by railroad. | 

As previously stated, it is not our prov- 


which might be best suited for general | 
use; that is a matter which should and| 
will be left to the discretion of the car- 
riers. We take this occasion, however, 
to point out to the carriers the absolute 
necessity for uniformity in container 
equipment, and the urgent desirability of 
attaining such uniformity before the pres- 
ent lack of its spreads to serious propor- 
tions and threatens to neutralize, to a 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


| tion on an open-shop basis. 
large percentage of the northern mines | 
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Rate Compromise | 
‘On Coal Shipment 
To Lakes Upheld 


I. C. C. Examiner Recom- | 


mends Dismissal of North- 


ern Operators’ Plea for. 


New Differential 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
ern nonunion fields. 
agreement expired April 1, 1927. 
and 1927, the 


In 1926 


but without success. 


pended or greatly restricted. 


Gradually first the Pennsylvania and | 
then the Ohio districts resumed opera- | 


By 1927 a 


were so operated. The rapid shift of ton- 


|nage from the northern to the southern 


fields, which began in 1924, obviously was 


not due to the freight rate differential. | 
Beginning with 1928 a definite swing of | 
| tonnage back to 
|} is shown. 

Interveners representing consumers of | 


the northern districts 


lake cargo coal in the Northwest strongly 
urge their interest in the rate adjustment 
here in issue. They contend that any 
widening of the present differentials 


would tend to deprive them of the benefit | 
of the competition now existing between | 


the northern and southern fields. 


Both the Commission and the courts | 


have held that the interests of the con- 
sumer should be given consideration in 
determining questions of undue prejudice. 
In Andy’s Ridge Coal Co. v. Southern 
Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C. 405, the Commission 
said: 

“In determining these differentials we 
must consider the interest of the consumer 
as well as the producer. Rates should 
be so adjusted as to permit the widest 
possible competition. 
coal at Atlanta should be given the priv- 
ilege of buying both at Coal Creek and 


Apalachia, and Dante, if that can fairly. 


be done.” 
Oppose Increase 


The southern operators vigorously op- 
pose increasing the present differentials. 
They contend that improvements in meth- 
ods of mining and cleaning coal in the 
northern fields and the recent wage re- 
ductions in those fields have entirely over- 


come advantages in those respects which | 


they formerly enjoyed, making it necessary 
in marketing their steam coal to absorb 
all or a large part of the differential. 
Undoubtedly low-volatile coal and the 
best grades of high-volatile domestic coal 
would continue to move from the southern 
fields even if the differentials were con- 
siderably increased. The complaining dis- 
tricts do not, generally speaking, produce 
coal which can be said to compete to 
any great extent with those particular 
southern products, but as to other grades 
and especially as to steam 


total production in both regions, the evi- 


dence indicates that any increase in the, 
it difficult for) 


differentials would make 
the southern producers to compete. 


The interest of the carriers is also an! 


important factor to be considered. 


The Jacksonville | 


northern operators at-| 
|tempted to work out a new agreement | 
Strikes and shut- | 
downs followed and operations were sus- 


The user of steam} 





coal which | 
| constitutes a very important part of the 


In | 


New York 


California - 


« 






































this proceeding, contrary to their position| N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s A ‘52.. d 


in the last previous case in which these} 


rates were considered, Lake Cargo Coal, 
supra, the carriers originating coal in the 
northern districts join with the southern 
carriers in opposition to any widening of 
the differentials. 

In the exercise of their managerial dis- 


; cretion and under the stress of competi- 
tion, carriers often establish rates and/ 


rate relationships which the commission 
could not require them to establish. When 
such rates appear as a whole, to be in 
the public interest, they 


tween the same points. 


The commission should find that the| 
rates assailed are not unduly prejudicial | 


or unduly preferential and should dismiss 
the complaints. 


The above conclusion has been reached 


from a consideration of the entire rate 
adjustment without regard to the question 
of individual defendants’ participation in 
and responsibility for the rates and rate 
relationships assailed. In the first report 
in Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925, the Com- 
mission said: 

“As bearing upon the issue of undue 
prejudice it should be noted that the lines 
principally interested in the rates from the 
southern West Virginian and Kentucky 
districts are in nowise responsible for the 
rates maintained from the complaining 
districts. It is true that some defendants 
participate in rates and handle traffic 
both from the complaining districts and 
those alleged to be preferred. But such 
important lines as the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, Montour, West Side Belt, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, serving the 
complaining districts, do not participate 
in rates or traffic from southern West 
Virginia or Kentucky.” 

“So also the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western, and Louisville & Nash- 
ville, which serve southern West Virginia 
and Kentucky, do not participate in rates 
or traffic from the complaining districts. 
Neither does the Hocking Valley, controlled 
as it is by the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
together form a through route to Toledo 
from the important southern West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky districts served by the 
Norfolk & Western is also forwarded over 
the Hocking Valley. More coal is dumped 
at Toledo than at any other lake port. 


| It is apparent that the carriers controlling 
{the rate adjustment from 


the southern 
West Virginia and Kentucky districts are 
not the same as those which control the 
adjustment from the complaining dis- 
tricts.” 

Upon the facts there stated, the Com- 
mission found that the basis for a find- 


ing of undue prejudice was lacking. This! 
finding was adhered to in the second re-| 
There has been no material change | 
in the facts upon which that finding was | 


port. 


based, except that the Hocking Valley has 
lost its identity as a separate carrier and 
has become an integral part of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
(Hocking Valley) is an originating carrier 
in the Hocking district, a complaining dis- 


| trict in No. 23240. 


|\Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks 


Illinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public} 
| Accounts, 


has announced: Lake Forest Trust 
& Savings Bank, Lake Forest, capital 
ings Loan & Trust Company, Quincy, capital 
stock decreased from $1,000,000 to $500,000. 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Virden, 


“ . | capital stock decreased from $85,000 to $75,- 
jince to determine the type of container! 


000. Calumet City State Bank, Calumet City; 
Carterville State & Savings Bank, Carterville; 
State Savings Loan & Trust Company, 
Quincy; South Side State Savings Bank, 
Quincy; Payson State Savings Bank, Payson; 


and Alma State Bank. Alma, reopened. Ridg- | 
Trust &| 
Bank, | 
Smithfield, | 


State Bank, 
Savings Bank, 
Seward; Smitl 
Builders & Me 


way Chicago; 


Cicero; 


Cicero 
Seward State 
field State Bank, 
‘nanis Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; North Town State Bank, Chi- 
cago; First State Bank, Willow Hill; Boule- 
vard State Savings Bank. Chicago; Lincoln 
Truct & Savings Bank, Chicago; First State 
Bank, Lyndon, 
Pecatonica, closed, 








should not be! 
condemned merely because they do not! 
| bear the same relationship to each other | 
as would maximum reasonable rates be- | 


stock 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000; State Sav- | 


and Pecatonica State Bank, 





Connecticut 


Maine - 


Massachusetts - 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 8. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


SHIPPING . 









Michigan - Wermont 


» 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 

































And Finance Rulings Are Announced 





The Interstate 


No. 23890.—Columbus Brick & Tile Com- 
pany v. Central of Georgia Railway: Rate 
on common brick, in carloads, from Colum- 
bus, Ga., to Guntersville, Ala., found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23708.—Continental Gin Company v. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railroad: 
Rate on one carload of cotton gin saws from 
Birmingham, Ala., to Houston, Tex., for 
export, found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 24007.—Grace Construction & Supply 
Company v. Indiana Service Corporation: 
Rate charged on crushed stone, in carloads, 
from Middlepoint, Ohio, to Grace Sid- 
ing, Ind., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 22975.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway: Upon further consid- 
eration applicable rates determined on car-~- 
load shipments of new wooden boxes, set 
up, nested, from Barksdale, Wis., to Carl 
Junction, Mo. Certain shipments found 
overcharged. Defendants directed to re- 
fund any overcharges which may be out- 
standing. Applicable rates found not un- 
reasonable. Original report, 172 I. C. C. 
130, modified. 

No. 20418.—Spikes Brothers et al. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Upon 
further hearing, finding in original report, 
156 I. C. C. 773, that interestat>? rates on 
broomcorn, in carloads, tnaintained prior to 
July 14, 1928, from certain points in Oxla- 
homa and from Darrouzett and Gaylord, 
Tex., to Dallas, Fort Worth, Grand Prairie, 
and Round Rock, Tex., were unreasonable, 
modified. Reparation awarded. 

No. 29901.—Georgia Oil Company v. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad. Find- 
ing in former report, 169 I. C. C. 686, that 
the rate on gasoline and lubricating oils, 
in carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to Doug- 
las, Ga., was, is, and for the future will 


be unreasonable, modified to the extent in- , 


dicated. Finding that movement of gasoline 
and lubricating oils from Brunswick and 
Savannah, Ga., to Douglas was ‘intrastate, 
affirmed. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20329 and Related Cases.—Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
South Dakota v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. Rates on coal, in carloads, 
from Wyoming and Colorado districts to 
certain destinations in South Dakota found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates and bases 
for rates prescribed. 

Rates on coal, in carloads, from Wyom- 
ing districts to Rapid City, Deadwood, Belie 
Fourche, Capa, Fort Pierre, Farmingdale, 
Kennebec, and Oacoma, S. Dak., and to des- 
tinations in South Dakota east of the Mis- 
souri River; and from Colorado districts to 
Belle Fourche, Deadwood, Oacoma, Mitchell, 
Woonsocket, Wolsey, Huron, Redfield. Mil- 
bank, and Aberdeen, S. Dak., found not 
unreasonable. 

Rates on coal, in carloads, from Wyoming 
and Colorado districts to destinations in 
South Dakota found not unduly prejudicial, 

No. 22583.—Phoenix Utility Co. v. Ten- 
nessee Central Railway Co. Rate on less- 
than-carload shipment of wooden insulator 
pins from North Alexandria, Tenn., to Fort 
Pierce, Fla., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 19955.—West Virginia Brick Co. et 
al. v. Hocking Valley Railway Co. 1. Rates 
charged on brick and hollow building tile, 
in carloads, from Fultonham, Nelsonville, 
Haydenville, Hamden and Willston, Ohio, 
to certain destinations in Florida found in- 
applicable in certain instances. Appli- 
cable rates found not umreasonable. Re- 
fund of any overcharges which may be out- 


standing directed. 2. Certain shipments 
found to have been misrouted. Reparation 
awarded. 

No, 22494.—S. P. Davis v. Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad. Rates on cottonseed meal, 
in carloads, from Helena, Ark., Memphis, 


Tiptonville, and Covington, Tenn., to points 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island found in- 
applicable in certain instances. Applicable 
rates found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

2. No damage shown to have resulted from 
any undue prejudice that may have ex- 
isted. 

No. 21585.—-Ohio-Kentucky Associated In- 
dustries v. Aberdeen & Rocfifish Railroad. 
Rates on brick and related articles taking 
the same rates. in carloads, from points in 
the Olive Hill, Ky., and southern Ohio groups 


to destinations in Carolina territory found 
unreasonable Reasonable rates prescribed 

No. 19062.—Krupp Foundry Co. v. Read- 
ing Co. 1. Rates on cast iron pipe and 
fittings, in carloads, from Lansdale and 
Quakertown, Pa., to certain points in New 


York Harbor and northern New Jersey 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 


Commerce Commission , 
‘on May 8 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 








lawful, except that rates from Lansdale 
to Long Island City and Evergreen, N. Y., 
and Avon, N. J., found unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded lower commodity rates, 
published subject to rule 77 of Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A, from more distant points to 
those destinations. Reparation awarded. 

No. 17958.—Camp Manufacturing Co. Vv. 
Carolina Western Railroad. Upon further 
hearing, just, reasonable, and equitable di- 
vision to be received by the Carolina West- 
ern Railroad out of the joint rates on 
lumber, in carloads, found unreasonable in 
the original report herein, 136 I. C. C. 36, 
prescribed. Order for the future entered. 

No. 21561.—Consolidated Coppermines Cor- 
poration v. Nevada Northern Railway Co. 
On reconsideration, finding in original re- 
port, 171 I. C. C. 197, that the rates on 
forest products, including mining timbers 
and lumber, in carloads, from points in the 
Oregon-Washington group, California coast 
group, and Truckee-Hawley group to Kim- 
berly, Ruth and McGill, Nev., were unrea- 
sonable, modified. Reparation awarded. 

No. 17535.—Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. v. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad. Rates on 
roofing pitch and coal tar, in carloads, from 
Ensley and Woodward, Ala., to various 
points in Texas found not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable for the future. 
Basis of reasonable rates determined and 
reparation denied. 

No. 21333 and Related Cases.—Rubber As- 
sociation of America, Inc., v. Akron & Bar- 
berton Belt Railroad. Carload rating in of- 
ficial classification on crude rubber found 
not, unreasonable. Complaints in No. 21333 
(Sub. Nos. 1 and 2) and No, 21699 dismissed. 
Carload ratings in the southern classifica- 
tion, and in the western classification to 
the extent noted in the report found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable ratings prescribed 
or approved. 


No. 21172.—Brannon Coal Company sv. 
Southern Railway Company: Amounts of 
reparation due complainants on various 


shipments of coal from Alabama mines to 
Meridian, Miss., determined. Previous re- 
port 157 I. C. C. 486. 

No. 23694.—-Ruberoid Company v. Florida 
East Coast Railway: Rate charged on one 
carload shipment of imported hard as- 
bestos shingles from .Jacksonvile, Fla., to 
Key West, Fla., found applicable. Com 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23678.—Rice Growers Association of 
California v. Southern Pacific Company: 
Rates on paddy rice, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in California to San Francisco, 
Calif., for export, found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded 

No. 23602.—W. H. Hodges & Company v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad: Failure of defendant, Illinois Cen- 
tral, to provide for the application of a 
2-for-1 rule in connection with a carload 
shipment of cattle from Waukesha, Wis., 
to New Orleans, La., and the charges col- 


lected thereon, found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 
No. 23535.—W. S. Dickey Clay Manufac- 


turing Co. v. St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way. Rate on clay sewer pipe, in carloads, 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Fulton, Miss., 
found unreasonable but not unduly prejudi- 
cial. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23490.—Standard Oil Company of Lou- 
isiana v. Florida East Coast Railway. Rate 
on benzol, in tank-car loads, from North 
Baton Rouge, La., to Key West, Fla., for ex- 
port, found unreasonable. Defendants au- 
thorized to waive collection of outstanding 
undercharges. 

No. 2342.—-Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. v. 
Georgia, Southern & Florida Railway. Rate 
charged on paving brick, in carloads, from 
Murphysboro, Ill., to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 23451.—Hudson Glass Co. v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Rates 
on cullet (broken glass). in carloads, from 
Waterbury, Conn., to Salem, N. J., and 
Kane, Pa., and from Jamestown and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to Salem, N. J., found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 23418.—Cloverdale Spring Ce v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. Rates on gin- 
ger ale and other carbonated beverages, in 
carloads and less than carloads, from New- 
ville, Pa., to points in New England, trunk- 
line, central, and southern territories found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Finance Case Decisions 


The Commission also made public notice 
;of action in uncontested finance cases as 
tollows: 


Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8766, authorizing the Reading Company 


to construct an extension of its Helfenstein 


branch from Bickel 
in Schuylkill 
ties, Pa., approved. 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 


Colliery to Doutyville, 


| Milwaukee, 


| Milwaukee on 





and Northumberland coun- 


States Sales High Low Last | States Sales 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37........ d 17 1014, 10012 101'% N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s B '55.. d 38 9314 9212 9314 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47...... d 7 10314 10314 10314 NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98........ abcdeg 4 947%, 947, 947% 
Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF........ bedeg 17 10742 107 10714 NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934........ abcdeg 15 1011, 10114 10114) 
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Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s ‘48........ abcde 4 1091, 109', 109's | N & W RR ist cons 4s ‘96... abcdeg 21 9915 9912 99! 
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C & O Ry Ist cons 5s " . abcde 5 10634 10634 10634, Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s '43.. abceg 4 100 100 100 
C & O Ry gen 4148 92 abcd 30 106 106 106 Phil El lst & r 4198 '67 SF........ abcd 15 1045, 10412 10412 
C & O Ry ref & imp A 4!2s '93.. abcd 9 10112 10112 10112 | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A ‘70. .. abcef 4 110 110 110 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 419s '95.. ab 29 102 101'3 10434 PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s B "75.. .: abcef 3 1091, 10914 10915 
Ch Bur & Q@ RR III! Div 32s ‘49.. abcdefg 1 9212 92'2 92!12| PSE& Gof N J Ist & r 4'2s '67 abc 19 10412 10414 10412 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58....... abcdeg 1 99 99 99 PSE&GofN J ist & r 4'2s "70 abe 1 104 104 104 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 4!2s B "77 abcd 2 103 103 103 Read gen & r 4128 A '97.......... abc 20 10234 102!5 10212 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 6s A °47.....- da 3 104% 104%, 10473 | Read gen & r 4!28 B '97........-. ab 3 10235 10212 10212 
Ch & NW Ry gen 3128 ‘87........ abcdefg 13 «(77 77 77 | Roch G & E gen 7s B “46........ ab 1 10614 10614 10614 
Ch & NW Ry gen 434s '87.... . abedefg 15 1021, 10212 102!2 | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 412s '34.. abf 1 9914 991, 994 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6'28 ‘36 abei 1 1087, 1087, 1087% StL S&S F Ry Pr L. 46 A 'SO........ abd 26 «76 7434 76 
C&NW Ry ist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 5 97 96'2 97 3tL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50........ abd 24 8812 7 8812 | 
C&NW R Iist&r 412s d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 12 8612 86 86 3tL S F Ry cons 412s A '78... nee abd 72 66 6414 6534 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88...... abi 11 93% 9134 9334 | StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s '33.. abcdeg 1 10512 10512 10512 
Ch RK Is & P ist & r 4s '34...... ab 17 9734 9734 9734 San Ant &Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s 43. . abf 3 951% 955 95} 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 412s A '63...... abdf 3 1043, 1043, 1043, | S&N A RR gen cns (asmd) 5s '63 abcdeg 1 10934 10934 109%, 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 612s C '63........ abdf 5 1163, 11542 11648 | So Bell T & T lst 5s “41 SF...... abc 5 106 106 106 
Ch Un Gta. au Se: 46:.. 25... -00c0es ab 5 10434 10412 104!2 | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 415s '68.... ab 13 9415 943, 9412 
Cin U Ter ist 412s A 2020.... 1 1057, 105%, 105%3 | S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 412s '69 ab 8 96 953, 9538 
ccc & StL r & imp 4!2s E "77 14 9934 9912 9934 | S Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A '77.. abcdf 45 10114 100°, 1007, 
| Clev U Ter gu Ist 412s C '77...... 5 1045, 10414 10453 | S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55... -. abcdefg 6 9734 9712 9732 
Col & So Ry r & ext 414s '35...... 20 101%, 10112 101%, | So Ry Ist cons 5s '94..... -. abed 15 1081, 10742 107!2 
D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s ‘43 SF.. abcdef 9 98 9742 98 So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56........ ab 6 813, 81 8134 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49........ 13 10734 107 10726 | So Ry dev & gen 612s A '5S6. +. ab 2 11034 111 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B 'S5S...... 1 10714 10744 10744 | So Ry dev & gen 6s A 'S6......-. ab 1 10434 10434 10434 
Det Ed gen & ref 412s ‘61 D...... 8 10414 104 104 Stan Oil of N Y deb 419s '51...... d 55 98 973, 98 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36.......ee0- 55 11242 11034 111 Tenn E P lst & r 6s '47 SF........ da 14 10712 10714 10742} 
Gt Nor Ry gen 512s B ’52........ abcd Lb 3B 111 111 | TerRR As StL gé&r4s '53 (int gu) c 24 933, 93 933% 
Gt Nor Ry 4!2s D ‘76.... abcd 3 98 98 98 | Texar&FtSmRy list gu 519s A '50.. abf 1 10212 10212 10242 
Gt Nor Ry gen 41s E '77.. 26 «49815 9812 9812 | Tex & P Ry g & r 58 C 79........ abd 1 941, 941, 9414) 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s 6 9934 99% 9934 Un On of Cal A @ “G2... 2.565255 d 1 10342 10312 10312 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40...... d 12 112% 112%, 112%4 | Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35.......... da 1 9812 9812 9812 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. d 1 107%, 107%, 107% | Un Pac RR list&Land Grant 4s ‘47 abcdefg 17 1007, 100 10075 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 4!,s '99 SF abcd 14 10534 105%4 105%4 | Un Pac RR Isté&r 4s 2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 52 9714 97 9714 
Ill Bell T Ist & r 5s A ’'S6........ abcde 12 10673 10634 10634 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 414s ' ab 29 102 10134 102 
Ili Cen RR ref 48 '55.........++: abcdefg 4 86%, 86%, 86338 _Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s '68 ab 25 9334 9312 9342 
IC RRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A '63ab 20 9312 921, 9338 | Va Ry Ist 5s A '62......... abcd 5 10714 10614 10714 
I C RRC StL&N J Ist r 4128 C '63 ab 23 «84 8314 84 Wabash RR Ist 5s '39....... ab 2 10342 1033, 10312 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. abd 5 97 97 97 | Wabash RR 2nd 5s °39. ab 3 102 102 102 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.... da 3 9512 9512 9512 | Wabash Ry r & gen 413 . abd 5 65% 657% 657%, 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s °44........ da 9 12334 123 12334 Wash D C Term Ist 322s . abcdf 1 92353 9233 9238 
Little Miami RR Ist 4s ’62 (in gu) ¢ 2 93 93 93 West Mary RR Ist 4s ‘52 d 14 807, «68014 «= 8034 
Louis G & E lst & r 58 A ‘52.... & 30 106'2 106 10612 | West Mary RR list & r 515s A '77.. d 12 9614, 921, 9614) 
L & N RR unif 4s ‘40......... ., abedeg 12 995, 9912 99!2 )| West N Y & Pa Ry Co Ist 5s '37.. ab 1 9612 9612 96!2} 
L & N RR Ist coll 5s ’31....... .. abcdeg 2 1015, 1015, 101%°3 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s E '63........ abcd 1 109 109 109 
L & N RR Ist & r 512s A 2003.... abcdeg R ae eta aaaie W Penn Pow ist Ss G 'S6........ abcd 9 106 106 106 
Met Ed Ist & r 412s D '68 SF...... abd 3 2 2 | Ini ,oV 
Mich C RR r & imp 4198 '79...... ab 40 10214 10132 10214 United States Soren Bente 
i 4 at Ss BD Gl ..c.0 da 10 10342 10344 10314 ( ars an rty-seconds) 
sat Hots ¥ a 1st: 5 ae State Sales High Low Last 
M StP & S S M RR Ist cons 4s '38 d 16 86%, 85 85 ates ales Hig oO s 
M K & T RR Pr L 58 A '62........ abd 7 99 98'!5 985, Ist Lib Loan 312s 32-47.......... abcdefg 115 102.5 102.2 102.5 
Mo Pac RR list & r 5s A '65...... d@ 18 8875 86', 887% Ist Lib Loan 414s 32-47... +. abcdefg 14 103.4 103.3 103.4 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s F "77...... @ 68 87 8614 87 | 4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38... ». abcdefg 172 104.11 104.5 104.11 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78...... d 3 8658 85 865, | U S of A Treas 414s 47-52. ++. abcdefg 20 113 112.25 113 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 312s 2000.... abcdefg 13 85 85 85 U S of A Treas 4s 44-54... -. abcdefg 1 108.20 108.20 108.20 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55.. ab 5 10732 10742 10712 | U S of A Treas 334s 46-56........ abcdefg 7 1068 1068 106.8 
M & E RR Cns mtge 412s B '55.. ab 1 1021, 102!2 1023, | U S of A Treas 33,8 40-43 June.. abcdefg 14 102.8 101.29 102.8 
9 94 931, 94 | U S of A Treas 334s 41-43 Mar.... abcdefg 111 102.8 101.1 102.8 
| ee . . 8704, authorizing the Clinton-Oxlahoma- 
‘Decisions un Railwa Rate Cases Western Railroad Company of Texas to is- 
5 , sue $248,000 of capital stock, consisting of 


2,480 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
and a registered first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond, series B, for $300,000, said bond 
and 1,480 shares of said stock to be de- 
livered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company in satisfaction of a 
like amount of the applicant’s indebtedness 
to that company for advances for capital 
purposes, and 1,000 shares of said stock to be 
delivered in exchange for 100 shares of ap- 
plicant’s outstanding stock of the par 
value of $1,000 each, condition prescribed 
(provided, however, and the authority herein 
granted to issue said stock is upon the ex- 
press condition, that 10 days prior to is- 
suing any of said stock, the applicant shall 
file with this Commission a duly attested 
copy of an amendment to its charter in- 
creasing the total authorized capital stock 
and reducing the par value of each share 
as set forth in the application and report 
aforesaid), approved. 

Report, certificate and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8646, (1) authorizing the To- 
ledo & Ohio Central Railway Company to 
acquire the part of the Zanesville & Western 
Railway in Franklin County, Ohio, and (2) 
dismissing that part of application for au- 
thority to acquire all interest of the Kan- 
awha & Machigan Railway Company in 
jointly-owned property between Corning and 
North Corning, in Perry County, Ohio, ap- 
proved. 

Examiner’s Report 


The Commission also made public an 
examiner's proposed report in a finance 
case which is summarized as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 8579.—Twin City Rail- 
road Proposed Operation. Recommended 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity are not shown to 
require the operation by the Twin City 
Railroad of a line of railroad in Lewis 
County, Wash. 


|Railway Rate Complaints 


Announced by the I. C. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just an- 


}nounced are summarized as follows: 


No. 24327, Sub No. 2.—Pass & Seymour, Inc., 
Solvay, N. Y., v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Against 
rate of $7.60 per net ton, minimum 50,000, on 
shipments of clay, from Langley, S. C., to 
Solvay, N. Y¥., as unjust, unreasonable, un- 
duly preferential or prejudicial also rates on 
imported clay from Philadelphia: and other 
Atlantic ports. 
der, the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


No. 24364, Sub No. 1.—Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., v. Chicago, Milwuakee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Against com- 
bination rates on lumber and forest products 
from Vernonia, Oreg., to points in Montana 
and North and South Dakota as unjust and 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent they exceed coast group rates. Ask for 
cease and desist order, and the establishment 
of rates no higher than coast rates. 


No. 24403.—Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Wis., v. Illinois Central Railroad. 
Against the application of rates on basis of 
fifth class, plus transit charge of 2 cents at 
shipments of structural iron 
and steel from Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Aliquippa, to Milwaukee for fabrication, and 
the fabricated material 
port, Ill., as unjust, 
discriminatory and preferential. 
and desist order, 
and reasonable rates. 
No, 24403, Sub No. 
Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis., v. 
Railroad. 
tion rates on structural iron and steel from 
Pittsburgh to Milwaukee, fabricated there and 


unreasonable, 
Ask for cease 


1.—Wisconsin Bridge & 


the fabricated material reshipped to Pinckney- | 


ville, and Zeigler, Ill. Ask for cease and 
desist order, and reparation. 


No. 24405.—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Minneapolis, Minn., v. New 
Railroad. Against rate of 73 cents per 100 
pounds on linseed oil, from Wagon Works 
(Toledo), Ohio, to Birmingham, Ala., 
just and unreasonable. Ask for cease and 
desist order, 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


Co., 





Postal Savings Mount 
Out of a $571,670 business in 1911, the 


| postal savings system has developed a 
|business of $148,000,000, which was the 


| balance on deposit in banks at the close! 
{of the last fiscal year. 


During the first 
year of the system, 11,918 persons de- 
posited an average of $56.82 each, whereas 
last year, 466,401 depositors averaged put- 
ting $375.80 each into postal accounts. 
(Post Office Department.) 


High Low Last | 


| supply from alien-owned vessels: 
| fornia, 34 per cent; Georgia, 13 per cent; 
; Oregon, 9 per cent; Connecticut, 6 per 
| cent; New Jersey and Texas, 3 per cent: 
| Florida, Louisiana, Maine, and Massachu- 


| Mr. Comerford? 





|} about that. 


Ask for cease and desist or-| 


and | 


reshipped to Brook- | 
unduly | 


the establishment of just | 


Illinois Central | 
Unjust and unreasonable combina- | 


as un-| 


the establishment of just and/} 





. . AVIATION 








Alien Residents 


| Own 9 Per Cent of 
| Fishing Vessels 


Similar Percentage of Ma- 


rine Products Brought in 
By These Ships, Tariff 


Commission Finds 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
and Norwegian, 2. American vessels owned 
by alien residents divided according to 
nativity of owners were as follows: Jap- 
anesc, 496; Italian, 455; Portuguese, 254; 
Norwegian, 159; Finnish, 151; Greek, 60; 
Canadian, 51; Swedish, 49; German, 30; 
English, 29; Spanish, 25; other and un- 
classified, 259. 
Total Landings 

_ “2. Marine products landed by vessels 
included in the investigation are fish, lob- 
sters, scallops, sponges, shrimp, whale oil, 
and Pacific coast crabs. The total land- 
ings amounted to 2,615,035,471 pounds, of 
which 1,035,398,891 pounds, or 39.6 per 
cent, was landed from the high seas, and 
1,579,636,580 pounds, or 60.4 per cent, was 
landed from territorial waters. Citizen- 
owned vessels landed 2,338,423,676 pounds, 
or 89.4 per cent. Alien-owned vessels 
landed 276,611,795 pounds, or 10.6 per cent. 
Of the 276,611,795 pounds landed by alien- 
owned vessels, 43,636,820 pounds, or 15.8 


| per cent, was brought in by foreign ves- 


sels, and 232,974,975 pounds, or 84.2 per 
cent by American vessels owned by alien 
residents of the United States. 

_ “(a) Of the 1,035,398,891 pounds brought 
in from the high seas, 890,396,413 pounds, 


;or 86.0 per cent, was landed from vessels 


owned by citizens; 101,365,658 pounds, or 
9.8 per cent, from vessels owned by alien 
residents of the United States; and 43,636,- 


, 820 pounds, or 4.2 per cent, from foreign 


vessels. 


_ “(b) Of the 1,579,636,580 pounds brought 
in from territorial waters, 1,448,027,263 
pounds, or 91.7 per cent, was landed from 
vessels owned by citizens; and 131,609,317 
pounds, or 8.3 per cent, from vessels owned 
by alien residents of the United States. 


Percentage of Supply 


“3. Hawaii obtained 97 per cent of its 
Cali- 


setts, 2 per cent; and all other areas less 
than 1 per cent. 


“4. The proportionate amount of total 
catch of each of the principal species 


|landed by alien-owned American vessels 


was as follows: Pacific coast crabs, 44 per 


jcent; tuna, 36 per cent; mackerel, 29 per 
| cent; barracuda, 29 per cent: herring and 


pilchards, 21 per cent; swordfish, 10 per 
cent; sponges, 10 per cent; lobsters, 5 per 


cent; shrimp, 5 per cent; other varieties, 
4 per cent. 


“rn 


5. Under the navigation laws of the 
United States an alien is not permitted to 
be owner or master of a fishing vessel of 
five net tons or more. No coastal State or 


| Territory denies an alien the right to own 
| a fishing vessel. 


| States and Territories, however, varying 


In 16 of the 25 coastal 


restrictions on aliens exist, such as denial 
of the right to engage in the fisheries, the 


|; assessment of additional license fees, and 


limitations on the kinds of gear used as 
well as on the varieties of fish taken.” 





Utility Purchases. Made 
In Rhode Island Explained 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


of salaries and overhead that we picked 
up when we took over their operating or- 
ganizations. 


Q. Some of the savings that you claim 


jare brought about through this central- 


ized management are not passed back to 
the operating companies. Is that true,* 


A. I don’t recall any savings that are 
not passed back. 

Q. Well, let us take the matter of the 
consolidated Federal income tax return. 

A. Well, that is true, and it is very 
difficult to determine what should be done 
I don’t know that we have 
yet determined what can be done. 

Q. This much has been done, I think 
you will agree. If you don’t agree, say so. 
There has been a consolidated return 
made; is that right? 

A. Yes. % 

Q. The association has paid the tax? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The use of a consolidated return has 
resulted in a lower tax being paid than 
would be paid if each operating company 
had reported separately? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The association has charged each op- 
erating company and collected from it the 
full amount of tax it would have paid had 
it made a separate return? 

A. Yes. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of May 11. 





Petitions for Broadcast 
And Wireless Permits 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission May 8 relating both to 
broadcasting and communications were 
made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y., construction permit to in- 
Stall new transmitter, change frequency trom 
1.402 ke. to 1,220 ke., increase power from 
aon ony to > w. day, and move trans- 
mitter and studio to St ritz \ 
a we Moritz Hotel, Lake 

WCAO, Monumental 


Radio, Inc., 
Lanvale Street, 


Baltimore, Md., 
of license to increase power from 250 w, 
to 250 w. and 500 w. on experimental basis, 

WRAX Broadcasting Co., 1608 West Aile- 
gheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa., direct 
measurement of antenna input to determine 
license power. 

WMMN. Holt-Rowe Broadcasting Co., 325 
Adams Street, Fairmont, W. Va., construc- 
tion permit to install new equipment. 

William O. Omness and Herbert T. Graham, 
1383 Lake Shore Drive, Muskegon, Mich., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to_ use 1,430 ke., 15 w., unlimited hours. 
conuntion WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., Iie 
ense to cover construction permit granted 
April 21, 1931, for change of cone 

WRR, City of Dallas, Tex., license to cover 
construction permit granted Dec. 19, 1930, for 
new transmitter. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KGJW, Pan American Airways, Inc., Brownse 


811 West 
modification 


egg a ville, Tex., licenses covering construction per- 


mits; aeronautical service. 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., new construction permit for 2,850-2,950 
ke., 500 w.; visual broadcasting service. 

W2XBT, National Broadcasting Co., porte 
able, license covering construction permit; 
visual broadcasting service. 

WNB, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lawrenceville, N. J., modification of con- 
struction permit for change in frequencies to 
5,875, 10.675 ke.; limited public service. 

WPDP, Police Department, City of Phila- 
delphia. license covering construction permit 
for 2.440 ke., 500 w.: emergency police. 
W6XV, Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif.. renewal of special experimental Ile 
cense for 150, 375, 500 ke., 10 kw. 

Transcontinental & Western Air. Inc., five 
licenses for aircraft on 3,106, 3,070, 3,076, 
3,082, 3.088, 5.510, 5,540 ke., 50 w. 

Belcher Abstract & Title Co., Crescent 
City, Calif.; Eureka, Calif.; new construce 
tion permit for 3,400 ke., 50 w., point-toe 
point service, 


. 
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Caution Urged 
On Bankers in 
Bond Operations 


| 
| 
| 


; 
1 


Report of Federal Reserve 
7 * | ificati f the Chicago & Alton Ra 
Bank of New York Points | ,.03 with the |v: i 
To Danger in Affiliated 


Security Companies | Railroad,” while union of the Alton and 


of security companies subsidiary to or! bined with the B. & O., the Interstate | 
affiliated with commercial banks should! Commerce Commission was advised Ma 
be closely scrutinized, according to the py N. D. Ballantine, transportation c 
annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, recently made public. | 
The events of 1930, the report continues, 
have emphasized the dangers of security 
operations as an adjunct to banking. 
The sections of the report discussing 
banking practices and the value and limi- 
tions of supervision follow in full text: 
The events of the year have called at- 
tention to banking practices requiring 
Aclose scrutiny. They have emphasized 
the dangers of security operations as an 
adjunct to banking, and have raised ques- 


3 on- | 
sultant, on behalf of Alton stockholders. | 

Mr. Ballantine’s testimony 
during hearings on 


»Railroad, which were soled at public auc- 


December after a decree of foreclosure. 
(Finance Docket Nos. 8657 and 8658.) 

Mr. Ballantine testified for ihe stock- 
holders’ protective committee of the Alton, 
which is protesting the sale to the B. & O. 
as a “legal fraud.” 





l- | Chicago, Kansas City, and St. Louis, via 
the Van Sweringen System|the Pere Marquette, for example, 
“would enhance the value of the Alton | could route much of its automobile traffic | 
$13,478,000 over that which would result | westbound and deliver it tc the Missouri | 
| from a merger with the Baltimore & Ohio | Pacific, thus maintaining a one-line haul | 


_.._ | the New York Central would add $8,713,- | Oklahoma, 
New York, N. Y., May 8.—The activities | 090 more value to the Alton than if com- | Texas. 


was given | 
the Baltimore &'! 
| Ohio's application to acquire and operate | 
the properties of the old Chicago & Alton | 


tion to B. & O. agents for $23,000,000 last | 





tion with regard to the activites of sub- 
sidiary and affiliated security companies. 


Liquidity of Assets 


The events of the year have also em- 
phasized the necessity for liquidity of a/| 
certain portion of a bank’s assets. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances withdrawals of 
deposits are limited in amount and can 
be foreseen and provided for to a con- 
siderable extent, but the growth of ap- 
prehension with regard to a bank's posi- 
tion, and sudden and large withdrawals of 
currency by depositors are a wholly differ- | 
ent kind of occurrence, and to be prepared 
for such an emergency each banking in- | 
stitution should maintain in addition to| 
its cash reserves a substantial percentage | 
of its deposits in assets which can either | 
be liquidated rapidly or can be used} 
promptly as a basis for loans from its Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank or its city correspond- | 
ent. | 

One interesting development of the year 
in this direction has been a large increase | 
in bank holdings of acceptances. While 
this development is mainly a reflection of 
very easy money conditions, it may be 
hoped that the experience banks have had 
with the holding of acceptances, and the 
ease with which these holdings may be 
liquidated or used for securing Federal 
reserve funds, may lead to a continuance | 
of the practice even at times when money 
conditions are firmer. 

The large depreciation that a number of 
banks have experienced in their bond in- 
vestments may well lead to a scrutiny by 
banks generally of their methods of se- 
lecting investments. The two greatest 
difficulties in this direction observable in 
this district have been the selection of 
bonds for high yield rather than safety, 
and the too great reliance of many bank- 
ers upon the salesmen of bond distributing 
houses whose primary interest lies in the 
sale of new and unseasoned issues. 

Quality Bonds Advised 
The tendency to select bonds too largely 
for high yields is in part a logical conse- 
quence of a lack of flexibility of banking 
institutions in adjusting their rates of 
interest paid on deposits and their divi- 
dend payments to changing economic con- 
ditions. A compelling reason for the se- 
lection of high yield bonds of doubtful 
quality, which have shown large depreci- 
ation in recent months, appears to have 
been the payment of high rates of interest 
on deposits. An analysis of the profit and 
loss statements of a considerable number 
f member banks in this district appears 
10 indicate that over a period of years few 
have been able to operate at a profit if 
they paid a 4'2 per cent rate on time 
deposits. 
During the past year, with interest rates 
generally at low levels, and with some 
losses on securities even in well-managed 
institutions, a 4 per cent deposit rate has 
been difficult to maintain profitably. At 
times like these a greater flexibility in the 
rate of interest paid on deposits and cor- 
respondingly a greater flexibility in divi- 
dend payments might save many banks 
from taking serious losses. In any event 
recent experience indicates that lower 
yield, high grade bonds have proved a 
more profitable investment for banks than 
second or third grade bonds with higher 
yield. 
The supervision of banking has been 
carried in this country to an extent hardly 
approached in any other country. No 
bank can be organized without the con- 
sent of national or State authorities, and 
under the terms of the national and State 
laws all national and State banks are re- 
quired to be examined periodically by the 
Comptroller of the Curency and by the 
State banking departments, respectively. 
Copies of the reports of the examinations 
of all member banks in this district, 
whether made by the Comptroller of the 
Currency or by the State banking au- 
thorities are furnished to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. 
Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Act 
gives the Federal reserve system the au- 
thority to make “special” examinations 
of member banks so that while the law 
does not contemplate that the reserve sys- 
tem should assume the primary respon- 
sibility for the examination of banks, it! 
may, if necessary, make special or sup- 
plementary examinations. 
But no power of examination alone will 
be adequate wholly to insure the deposi- 
tors against loss resulting from fraud, dis- 
pbonesty, or even incompetence in the man- 
e@gement of a bank. There are limits to 
the power of the bank examiner. He 
can not himself form an infallible judg- 
ment as to the character and capacity 
of all a bank's borrowing customers. His 
estimate of the value of a bank's assets 
depends not a little upon the help he 
gets from the bank’s officers. 

A complete survey of all a bank’s affairs 
would take an impossibly large examining 
staff an impossible length of time. He 
has little disciplinary power short of clos- 
ing the -bank, which is the very thing 
he is seeking to avoid. His suggestions 
are apt to be taken most seriously by 
the banks which need them least and| 
least seriously by those which need them | 
most. 

Unless we are willing to delegate to 
central authorities autocratic control of 
the details of banking, the real respon- 
sibility for sound banking must rest with 
the management of each bank and with 
the development of a sound banking tra-| 

dition, Indeed a great majority of the| 

failures in past years have been due not! 
to violations of law punishable by gov-| 
ernmental authorities, but rather to errors | 
of judgment or wilful abuses within the| 
law. Thus, the public’s best protection 
from loss must be found in the earnest | 
and diligent exercise of the responsibility | 
placed upon the boards of directors of | 
the individual banks to see not only that | 
the bank's operations do not violate the 
law but also that they dé not abuse to 
the detriment of the depositors the priv- 
ileges afforded by the law. 





Film Houses in Persia 
The people of Persia were being served 
by 33 motion picture theaters at the end 
of 1930. Eleven new picture houses were 
opened during that year, while four others 
were closed. In this period, however, 4,- 
0 additional seats in show houses were 
made available to Persian movie fans.— | 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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Increased Net Earnings 
From Various Plans 


“Combined with the Van Sweringen 


group,” said Mr. Ballantine, “the Alton’s 
| increased net earnings would be 4.3 times 


as much as with the Baltimore & Ohio; 


| 3.1 times as much combined with the New 


York Central than with the B. & O.; 12 
times as much with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; one-fourth less with the Kansas 
City Southern; and two-fifths less with 
the Pennsylvania. | 

“The receivers of the Chicago & Alton 
have stated that: ‘It is our best judgment | 
that the C. & A. must make every necessary 
efforts to consolidate with and pecome 
part of the larger consolidated systems. 
There is one, and in our judgment but 
one, perfectly natural group consolida- 
tion for the C. & A., viz., tnat with the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Kansas 
City Southern. By such consolidation it 
is believed all three properties would be 


sults such that the best net return g te: | 
be realized.’ This combination is worth | 
about twice as much to the Alton as the 
B. & O. combination.” 

The consultant introduced an exhibit 
showing increased annual earnings which | 
would be effected by the union of the} 
Chicago & Alton with various systems. 
This exhibit showed that a merger of the 
Alton with the Van Sweringen group i. e., | 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Erie, and the Nickel Plate, 
would increase the Alton’s earnings by 
$5,065,000 based on return of 5% per cent 
on investment. 


Other Groupings 


For Expanded Income 


Other grouping would increase the earn- 
ings of the Alion as follows: New York 
Central, $2,922,000; Baltimore & Ohio, 
$1,159,000; Missouri-Kansas-Texas, $1,- 
428,000; Kansas City Southern, $821,000; 
and Pennsylvania, $765,000. 

In connection with a theoretical group- 
ing of the Alton with the Van Sweringen 
lines, Mr. Ballantine said that “when the 
Alton is now receiving such a large volume 
of traffic from the Van Sweringen group, 
it is reasonable to assume that the possi- 
bility of increasing the volume from that 
group is progressively greater. Tne Alton 
would form an intermediary link between 


Lack of Gold Exports 
Reported by Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., May 8.—The gold re- 


port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New! 
York for the week ended May 6, shows} 


total imports of $16,852,000, comprising 
$15,649,000, from France, $983,000, from 
Mexico and $220,000 chiefly from other 
There was no 
exports and there was no net change in 
gold earmarked for foreign account. 


Decisions Rendered 
By Customs Court 
Rulings Made on Liquor Sets, 

Felt Strips and Burnt Clay 


New York, May 8.—In sustaining pro- 


tests of the Franco American Novelty 
Company, B. Illfelder & Co. and Carl 
Silverman, the United States Customs 


Court finds that certain small metal liquor 
sets were improperly classified as toys, 
with duty at the rate of 70 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1414, Tariff Act 
of 1922. Judge Sullivan holds duty should 
have been levied at 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 399 of the 1922 law. (Pro- 
tests 467017-G-49353-30, etc.) 

Judge Young has affirmed the collector's 
assessment under paragraph 214, Act of 
1922, at 30 per cent ad valorem on burnt 
clay for tennis courts. Claims of H. A. 


Robinson & Co. for duty at the rate of| 
$1, $2, or $2.50 a ton, under paragraph} 


207, are set aside. (Protests 299080-G- 
18303-28, etc.) 

In sustaining a protest of the Tuxedo 
Hat Body Corporation. Judge McClelland 


held that fur felt strips, assessed at 50 


assessed at 40 per cent, under the same 





I, C. C. Told Such Merger Would Be Better 
Than Proposed Purchase by B. & O. 


| 
| 
| 


end | 


into Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 


Arkansas, Louisiana, and) 


Henry W. Anderson, counsel for the B.| 


y 8) & O., objected to the introduction of tes- | 


timony as to possible benefits which would | 
accrue to the Alton in unification with | 
other than the B. & O. system. He said 
such testimony was irrelevant, since the 
Alton was allocated to the B. & O. system | 
in the Commission’s final plan for rail 
unification, and urged the Commission 
to bar Mr. Ballentine’s testimony. 


John C. Gibson of the stockholders’ 
counsel, declared the Commission had 
ruled that testimony relative to the value 
of the Alton was relevant. The testi- 
mony was admitted. 

James A. Emery, vice president of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, Inc., of New York, con- 
sulting engineers, testified concerning the 


economic history of the Alton for the 4 


30 years, but upon objection of B. & O. 


counsel, the testimony was restricted to) 


history of earnings since 1916. 
Following argument as to the relevancy 
of the testimony between Messrs. Reed 
and Gibson on the side of the stock- 
holders, and Mr. Anderson for the B. & 


O., the presiding Commission official ruled | 


that only such evidence as dealt with 
earnings and value would be admitted. 


Mr. Emery testified that the net loss) 


in revenues to the Alton during the period 
1923-1929 amounted to $5,026,000, of which 
net freight revenue amounted to $4,278,000. 


Rates Prescribed 


For Shipments in 
Steel Containers 





Certain Charges Now in Use 
By Some Lines Disap- 
proved in Ruling on Less- 
than-carload Freight 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
considerable extent, the economic benefits 
inherent in the container. 

The invention of the container and the 
container car is comparable to the in- 
vention of a new type of freight car. 
| This useful invention should be managed 
|in such a way that the primary parties 
in interest, namely, the carriers and the 
shippers, will derive the chief benefit that 
flows from its use. Private contractual 
arrangements associated with container 
service should not be permitted to build 
up an intermediary between the railroads 
and the shippers which may develop into 
a parasite of great proportions to the 
detriment of the railroads and without 
benefit to the shippers. Having in mind 
various financial arrangements that have 
existed in the past to the detriment of 
the railroad companies concerned, it 
seems appropriate to suggest further that 
private interest of railway officials in 
container service, as distinguished from 
their official interest in behalf of the 
stockholders of the railroad companies, as 
well as any other interest connected with 
the use of the container adverse to the 
interest of the stockholders of the rail- 
roads, should be scrupulously avoided. 

Discrimination Found 

We find that the present 
container rates of the New York Central, 
Lehigh Valley, and Pennsylvania, the 
proposed rates of the New York Central 
and Lehigh Valley and certain of their 
connections, and the proposed rates of 
the Missouri Pacific are or would be un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and 
| unduly prejudicial, and that the suspended 
schedules have not been justified. 

The suspended schedules will be required 
to be canceled, and respondents, 
York Central, Lehigh Valley, and Penn- 
sylvania, will be required to cease and 
desist from applying their present inter- 
state rates, without prejudice to the es- 
| tablishment of rates on the net weight of 
| the container which are no lower than the 
contemporaneous third-class rates; pro- 
vided, however, that in no event shall the 
container rate be less than (1) the con- 
temporaneous carload rate on the highest- 


rated commodity loaded in the container, | 
and (2) the rate on the next class lower | 
than the any-quantity rate on any com- 


modity loaded in the container which is 
accorded an any-quantity rating in the 
governing classification, the respective 


classes above first class to be those set} elimination, w 
forth in section 8, rule 5, of the con-|ciations have already appointed special | 


solidated classification; subject to a mini- 


mum weight per container of 4,000 pounds. | sponsibilities greater in sco 
We desire it to be clearly understood | placed on the shoulders of 
that our findings herein are subject to the! president—greater, because they ha 


interstate 


New | 


Acquisition of Chicago & Alton | U. s. TREASURY |\Wholesale Trade 
By Van Sweringens Suggested | __ 


| 


STATEMENT 


May 6. Made Public May 8, 1931 —"" 


Receipts 

Customs receipts ..........s++5 $809,138.19 
Internal revenue receipts: a 
ENCOME TAX 0. .cccescesesece 635,950.37 | 
Miscellaneous internal reve- | 
WU Acs cccvccsesvsvedoones 1,552,958.31 | 

Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,468,188.52 
Total ordinary receipts... $4,466,235.39 | 

Public debt receipts .......... 60,112,500.00 


246,432,770.77 
$311,011,506.16 


Balance previous day 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $12,618,991.20 





Interest on public debt ...... 843,657.60 
Refunds of receipts ...%....... 444,390.00 | 
Pariama Canal ..cccsccevscees 102,598.27 
Opfrations in special ac- 
counts §,933,311.12 
Adjusted 
fund 46,202.32 
Civil service retirements fund 319,342.55 
Investment of trust funds.... 250,911.01 
Total ordinary expenditures $8,600,377.19 


38,137,126.00 


Other public debt expenditures 
264,274,002.97 


Balance today 


AE 55a vs Srerecedeoiaetn eel $311,011,506.16 | 


Exchange of Ideas 


Is Urged to Reduce | 
Waste in Industry 


Simplified Practice Division 
Said to Provide Medium 
For the Expression of, 
Popular Demand 





By Edwin T. Ely 
Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce 


-One economic force in industry operates | 
toward reduction in variety of product, 
toward concentration on variety in great- 
{est demand. It is a force that arises out 
|of the knowledge that, other things being 
equal, it costs less to make things alike | 
than to make them different. Every 


manufacturer knows that it costs less to | 
make 100,000 articles all alike than to| 
make 1,000 each of 100 different kinds. | 
It costs less to account for them, to han- 
dle them, and to store them. The weight | 
or strength of this force can usually be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

Of the two forces tending toward diver- 
sity—toward increase in variety—one may | 
be identified as the influence of sales de- | 
partments upon production policies. The 
other force may be called the “creative 
complex,” meaning the desire for individu- 
ality on the part of designers. The de- 
signer of commodities is anxious to im- 
press his individuality upon the product, 
to design something new something differ- 
ent, something presumably better. This 
desire, which carries the vital principle 
of growth, must not be ignored or sup- 
pressed. Yet a sharp distinction must be 
drawn between improvement and just} 
more diversity. Some one other than the 
designer himself must usually decide! 
when improvement stops and diversity be- 
gins. 


Clearing House of Ideas 


The consumer could aid materially in 
rendering that decision were he to find 
a way that would be speedier than the 
present slow process of expressing fis 
wishes to the manufacturer. Usually the 
consumer's statement of preference travels 
Slowly and over a devious route. It is 
not, however, sufficient for one or two 
manufacturers to know a little about a 
fraction of the market-place. The entire 
market-place, with its host of distributors 
and legions of consumers, should be suffi- 
ciently articulate to reach the attention 
of those who make the desired articles. 


The setting up of a clearing house would 
provide a meeting place for the exchange 
of ideas. Through such a medium the 
manufacturers could quickly feel the pulse 
of popular demand, and mold their pro- 
duction policies intelligently. 

To an increasing degree industries real- 
ize that today such a clearing house does 
exist, in the form of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Bureau of Standards, 
in the Department of Commerce. 


Reduction of Costs 


It is possible to plan for profits, just as 
it is for production or sales. This implies 
much more than simply selling products 
for more than it cost to make them—or 
buy them. Properly applied, it means ac- 
tually lowering the selling price as a di- 
rect result of reducing production and 
distribution costs. 

Individual companies have vice presi- 
dents in charge of production, in charge 
of sales, and in charge of public rela- 
tions. Today it is recognized that one 
of the surest ways of reducing costs is 
through the elimination of avoidable waste. 
We now find companies thinking of ap- 
pointing vice presidents in charge of waste 
hile numerous trade asso- 


|committees and equipped them with re- 
pe than those 
any single vice 
ve been 


condition that respondents will extend|set the task of securing results, not for 


container service to all shippers and lo- | an individual company only, but for en- 
calities served by them and desiring to| tire industries. 


To secure those results, 


employ such service, and who make rea-/| coordination, cooperation, and teamwork 


sonable request therefor. 
fact that container service is, 
pecially at the time of the hearing Merein 


Because of the | of all elements in the organization is es- 
and es- | sential to reaching the objective. 


Chairmen of members of the standing 


was, in the initial stage of its development, committees in charge of specific simph- 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph! the above findings are necessarily based | fied practice recommendations, and those 
1420, Tariff Act of 1922, should have been|upon a rather ‘indefinite and incomplete | who have served to excellent purpose on 


record, It may be that more mature ex- 


our Planning Committee, are familiar 


paragraph, as manufactures of fur not| perience with the container and a wider| with the manner in which the facilities 


specially provided for. (Protest 


466372-G-52415-30.) 


Production Outlook for Winter Wheat 


fication of th 


e findings herein made. 


Found to Show Improvement for Month 


mate places the acreage in Australia at 
13,500,000 acres. Agricultural Commis- 
sioner Paxton at Sydney reports a reduc- 
tion of about 30 per cent below last year. 
The Indian crop of 1930-31 has been offi- 
cially estimated at 346,827,000 bushels as 


compared with 368,293,000 bushels, the| from reports and data furnished by crop | 


corresponding estimate of last year’s crop, 
and the final 


bushels. Weather conditions have been' of agriculture and agricultural colleges. 
c——Winter Wheat. Rye 
1930 1931 1930 1931 | 
Acreage: 10-yr. av crop crop 10-yr. av, crop crop 
For harvest, 1,000 acres ........seeseceee *36,466 38,608 40,432 *3,601 3,722 3,793 
Sown in preceding Fall, 1,000 acres ..... *42,.650 42,513 41,993 *3,795 3,996 4,091 
Per cent abandoned to May 1 .......... 12.2 10.9 Bt enerses 79 7.3 | 
Condition May 1: Per cent of normal .... 82.1 76.7 90.3 86.0 84.0 85.4 
Production 
Harvested, 1,000 bushels coeceeses.-9547,427 604,337 "46,129 50,234 
Indicated by condition May 1, 1,000 
bushels eee ae 60:40 thee sbbbaas se 652.902 er venus 50.676 
Yield per acre (for harvest) bushels ..... 149 15.7 16.1 13.5 13.5 134 
hay c————Pasture— 
Condition May 1: Per cent of normal ... 86.4 72.9 79.4 81.9 77.3 788 
Stocks on farms May 1! 
Quantity, 1.000 tONS cccorcccecccccscccce *13,371 12.376 OO ower 
FOE GORE CL GTO on ccc ccnscocccscccsese 12.5 10.9 <i 


Southern States—Condition May 
1924-1929, 76.6; 1930, 74.2; 1931, 78.5. 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


{favorable for harvesting and the May esti- 
mate may show an increase over the pres- 
ent one. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture makes 
the following forecasts and estimates 


correspondents, field statisticians, and co- 





1 (per cent of normal): §Early potatoes, 6-year average 
Oats: 6-year average, 1924-1929, 74.1; 1930, 62.3; 1931, 83.5 


Peaches: 6-year average, 1924-1929, 64.8; 1930, 44.5; 1931, 70.9. 





*Five-year average, 1925-1929. 
ncludes all potatoes for harvest before Sept. 


iIndicated by condition May 1. {Condition of tame hay. 


1 in 10 States, 


—— | Mm 


estimate of 386,512,000| operating State boards or departments) | 


No.| use of the service will warrant some modi-| of the “Division of Simplified Practice” 


of the Department of Commerce are used 
industry to reach the aforesaid ob- 
jective. Their various committees should 
utilize our services to the full, for there 
are many opportunities for “Simplified 
Practice” in any business. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address before the 
Triple Convention of the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association, and 
the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


| Hearing Is Postponed 
In Utility Investigation 


| The hearing scheduled for Tuesday, 
|May 12, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation of The North 
American Company, a holding company, 
New York, in connection with the gen- 
eral inquiry into activities of power and 
gas utilities, has been postponed until 
Wednesday morning, May 13, at 10 o'clock. 

Testimony will be offered Wednesday 
morning concerning intercorporate rela- 
tions through personnel and ownership; 
general description of physical property, 
and interstate commerce. At the conclu- 
sion of this hearing adjournment will be 
taken to the following week when testi- 
mony will be offered on the financial 
structure and servicing relations of The 
North American Company. It is likely 
the next hearing following the adjourn- 
ment will be held Tuesday, May 19.—Is- 


\sued by the Federal Trade Commission. | 320.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census.' maturities, effective May 9, 19 


| 1929 with an &pproximate cost value of 


|at the close of 1929 with an approximate 


| $590,611,561. 


| wholesalers employed 3,524 men and wo- 


| by 


Of Cities Shown 


In Census Data 


Analysis of Distribution in| 
New Orleans Reveals Total 
Business of 600 Millions: 


By Wholesalers 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- | 


| ered in the census of distribution indicates | 


that wholesale trade in New Orleans, La.., | 
exceeds $590,000,000 annually. This total | 
includes business done by all concerns 
performing the wholesale business. 


The volume of business done by the 396 | 
wholesalers proper in New Orleans in 1929 | 
amounted to $323,402,659. Those whole- | 
salers employed 6,361 men and women, | 
paid them $12,157,866 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
$28,025,865. 

In addition tothe wholesalers proper, | 
there were 242 establishmentst in the New | 
Orleans wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank | 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., | 
and “functional middlemen,” such as} 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations | 
of which are similar to those of whole- | 
salers. The total volume of business 
transacted by those establisments | 
amounted to $267,208,902 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 3,148 
men and women, paid them $6,186,412 | 
in salaries and wages, and carried stock | 


cost value of $9,207,553. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the New Orleans | 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
A preliminary tabulation of data 
gathered in the census of distribution in- | 
dicates that wholesale trade in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., exceeds $265,000,000 annually. 
This total includes business done by all 
concerns performing the wholesale func- 
tion. 
The volume of business done by the 276 | 
wholesalers proper in Oklahoma City in| 
1929 amounted to $119,913,075. Those 


men, paid them $5,734,495 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$10,990,994. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 136 establishments in the Okla- 
homa City wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., | 
and “functional middlemen,” such as| 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera-| 
tions of which are similar to those of 
wholesalers. The total volume of business 
transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $149,024,318 in 1929. Those! 
establishments gave employment to 1,803 | 
men and women, paid them $3,640,525 in 
Salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
the close of 1929 with an approximate cost 
value of $4,473,776. 


The total volume of business transacted 
all establishments in the Oklahoma 
City wholesale field in 1929 amounted to 
$268,937,393. 


New Haven, Conn. 


| A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 
;ered in the census of distribution indi- 
; cates that wholesale trade in New Haven, 
Conn., exceeds $130,000,000 annually. This 
| total includes business done by all con-| 
| cerns performing the wholesale function. 
| ‘The volume of business done by the 285 
wholesalers proper in New Haven in 1929 
amounted to $75,889,807. Those whole- 
salers employed 2,585 men and women, paid 
| them $4,872,848 in salaries and wages, and 
| carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
approximate cost value of $7,009,600. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 72 establishments in the New 
| Haven wholesale field, such as manufac- 
| turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta-| 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and | 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The| 
total volume of business transacted by | 
those establishments amounted to $56,-| 
131,017 in 1929. Those establishments gave | 
employment to 1,007 men and women, 
| paid them $1,964,179 in salaries and wages, | 
|}and carried stock at the close of 1929) 
| with an approximate cost value of §2,-| 

0. 


| 
{ 


| 








The total volume of business transacted | 
| by all establishments in the New Haven 
| wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $132,- 
| 020,824. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


| A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in New Bed-| 
ford, Mass., exceeds $30,000,000 annually. | 
This total includes business done by all} 
concerns performing the wholesale func- 
tion. 

The volume of business done by the 118 | 
wholesalers proper in New Bedford in 1929! 
|amounted to $23,458,819. Those whole-| 
| Salers employed 905 men and women, paid | 
| them $1,376,706 in salaries and wages, and | 
| carried stock at the close of 1929 with an} 
| approximate cost value of $1,887,863. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, | 
there were 25 establishments in the New| 
Bedford wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
Stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 





} 


;and “functional middlemen,” such as 
| brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- 
|tions of which are similar to th of 


wholesalers. The total volume of busi-| 
ness transacted by those establishments | 
amounted to $9,364,879 in 1929. Those es-| 
| tablishments gave employment to 249 men | 
|}and women, paid them $434,169 in salaries | 
and wages, and carried stock at the close | 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value| 
|of $304,835. 

The total volume of business transacted | 
|by all establishments in the New Bed-| 
ford wholesale field in 1929 amounted to) 
$32,823,698. 

A preliminary tabulation of data in the 
census of distribution indicates that 
wholesale trade in Lynn, Mass., exceeds | 
| $15,000,000 anuually. This total includes | 

business done by all concerns performing | 
the wholesale function. | 

The volume of business done by the 99 | 
wholesalers proper in Lynn in 1929 
amounted to $9,553,979. Those wholesal- 
| ers employed 530 men and women, paid 
them $866,515 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost’ value of $933,595. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 10 establishments in the Lynn 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers” 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The | 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $6,596,- ' 
341 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 258 men and women, paid 
them $541,570 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
| approximate cost value of $138,440. 
| The total volume of business transacted 

by all establishments in the Lynn whole- 
| sale field in 1929 amounted to $16,150,- 





| Poland (zloty) 


STATE BANKING 


Se | e e 
| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Twelve Millions  - 


9 





As of May 8 


New York, May 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


In Mississippi 
Deposits Saved 


State Superintendent of 
Banks Reports Progréss 


a (omens? Rca TESewENe ee KES iscee . 
Bulgaria View viii: “24s | Made During Program of 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .........+++ 2.9623 . : . 

| Denmark (krone) Reopening Institutions 


England (pound) 





Finland (markka) 


WOE: TOUNMEE,  accscvccsgeveecesave 3.908 Jackson, Miss., May 8. 
Greece ideachimay 2c zit 79850 | Approximately $12,000,000 will have been 
oes csessoresneres 17-4410 | made available to depositors in closed 
Netherlands (guilder) .............. 40.1886 | Mississippi banks when the State bank- 


Norway (krone) 


Cove sees esr ereresnes ing department had rounded out its pro< 








| Nevada amounted to $2,603,768, or $28.90 
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Operating Cost 
Of Nevada State 


Government Lower 





Favorable Balance Shown) 
For Year Ended Dec. 31, 
1929, Department of, 


Commerce Says 


The Nevada State government finances 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, showed 
a favorable balance of $362,326, including 
expenditures for permanent improvements, 
the Department of Commerce recently an- 
nounced. 


Exclusive of permanent improvements, 
the favorable balance amounted to $2,- 
031,752, according to the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
& summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of Nevada for the fiscal year 
ending Dec. 31, 1929. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1929 are based on an estimated 
population of 90,100. These statistics were 
compiled by George A. Martin, Chief Dep- 
uty Controller. ; 


Smaller Cost Per Capita 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 


This includes $457,224, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the 
comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$30.38, and in 1917, $10.98. The interest on 
debt in 1929 amounted to $84,265; and 


669,426. The total payments, therefore, 
for operation and maintenance of gen- 
eral departments, interest, and outlays 
were $4,357,459. The totals include all 
payments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $2,192,617 was for highways, $627,- 
274 being for maintenance and $1,565,343 
for construction. 


The total revenue receipts were $4,719,- 
785, or $52.38 per capita. This was §$2,- 
037,752 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $362,326 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
reduction of debt, and in increased cash 
balances, not shown in this summary. 
Property and special taxes represented 34 
per cent of the total revenue for 1929, 
7.6 per cent for 1928, and 57.4 per cent 
for 1917. The increase in the amount of 
property and special taxes collected was 


per cent from 1928 to 1929. The per capita 
property and special taxes were $17.83 in 
1929, $16.67 in 1928, and $9.97 in 1917. 


Earnings of Departments 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 4.8 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1929, 5.9 per cent 
for 1928, and 5.6 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 18.2 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 14.5 per cent for 1928, and 16.7 
per cent for 1917. 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and 
of sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motor vehicles. The sales tax on gas- 
oline amounted to $512,784 in 1929 and 
$271,678 in 1928, an increase of 88.7 per 
cent. Under a law effective in 1929 the 
counties no longer share in the proceeds 
of the gasoline tax. 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 


Says Five Millions Saved 


Since the tabulation was prepared, the 
department has reopened two additional 
banks. 

“It is my opinion that no one thing has 
gone as far toward stabilizing conditions 
as the reopening of these banks.” Su- 
perintendent Love said. “The fact that 
we have restored more than $10,000,000 
of deposits in the 31 banks, over a period 
of years, it is true, raakes me believe we 
have saved these depositors at least $5,- 
000,000. The reason is because these as- 
sets can be better collected and can be 
more intelligently handled by a going in- 
stitution than one in liquidation.” 

The total capital of the 31 banks in the 
tabulation is about $1,000,000, Mr. Love 
said, “Before letting these institutions re- 
open, it was necessary that quite a bit 
of paper carried in their portfolios—losses 
and uncollectible notes—be taken care of. 
In every instance this was done, the ‘to- 
tal amount of such notes taken out of the 
banks amounting to around $475,000. In 
other words the capital structure of these 
banks has been strengthened by that 
amount.” 


Some Not to Be Reopened 


“Probably all of this amount will not 
prove to be losses but the banks are 
stronger to that extent,” he added. 

Some of the banks closing did not enjoy 
sufficient patronage to warrant safc op- 
eration, Mr. Love pointed out, and in those 
cases the Department is not attemptiong 
to reopen them. “Those on the ree 
opened list are needed in their cummuni- 
ties and are now functioning comforta- 
bly in every respect,” he said. 

While no tabulation has been made of 
new deposits in the reopened institutions, 
Mr. Love estimated the am dunt to be ap- 
| proximately $3,000,000, demonstrating sup- 
| port the institutions are receiving. 

“Confidence of the public is gradually 
being restored to business,” Mr. Love said 
in reviewing general conditions. “The 
banking business in Mississippi is func- 
tioning more normally than it has in the 
past six or eight months.” 


State Banks Report 
Gains in Minnesota 


Cash Position Declared Good 
By Banking Commission 


Sr. Paut, MInn., May 8, 

The State Commissioner of Banks, J. N. 
Peyton, has announced that the compila- 
tion of results of the bank call as of 
March 25, 1931, shows State banks and 
trust companies to be in “a very comfort- 
able cash position.” His statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In comparing the consolidated figures of 
the State banks and trust companies of 
the State of Minnesota, we note a sea- 
sonal drop in loans and discounts due to 
the Winter period elapsing between Dec. 
31, 1930, and March 25, 1931. 

The banks have reduced their invest- 
ments in banking house and furniture and 
fixtures $139,354, and in addition to this 
have reduced their investments in other 
real estate $48,943, which would seem to 
be a very desirable showing, considering 
business conditions that have existed dur- 
ing the Winter. 

The amount of cash due from banks 
and in reserve in the banks’ vaults has 
increased $2,357,196, showing that the 
banks as a whole are strengthening their 
cash position. The banks have set up 
an added reserve for depreciation $41,- 
510 in the interval, and they show a de= 
crease in rediscounts and bills payable of 
$106,763, which is an added factor of 
strength. 

The deposits show a seasonal decrease, 
which is to be expected during these 
| months. 

The total reserve on hand of all State 
banks and trust companies is $42,819,079, 
while the amount of reserve required by 
law is only $21,888,723, showing that the 
State banks and trust companies, as a 
whole, are in a very comfortable cash po- 
sition, the reserve being approximately 
twice the legal requirements. 


| 





Banking Conditions 





standing Dec. 31, 1929, was $1,201,000. Of 
this amount $400,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was §$1,- 
113,552, or $12.36 per capita. In 1928 the 
per capita net debt was $18.01, and in 
1917, $9.36. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Nevada subject to ad valorem taxation was 
$216,937,132; the amount of State taxes 
levied was $1,429,749; and the per capita 
levy, $15.87. In 1928 the per capita levy 
was $16.12, and in 1917, $9.93. 


Discount Rate Reduced 
By Three Reserve Banks 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 


Are Good in Colorado 


Denver, CoLo., May 8. 

The banking situation in Colorado is on 
a firmer basis than it has been for sev- 
eral years, according to the annual report 
of the Bank Commissioner, Grant McFer- 
son, which has just been submitted to 
Governor William H. Adams. 

“The past two years have been practi- 
cally free from failures in the State of 
Colorado,” Mr. McFerson reports, “and in 
those which were placed in the hands of 
the Commissioner it was due to Jack of 
judgment or experience with one or two 
| Samanoss of possibly criminal manipula- 
tions.” 

“A resume of business conditions during 
the past two years is highly creditable to - 
the State of Colorado, both from the t 





May 8 that a rediscount rate of 2% per 
cent had been established by the Federal 
Reserve Banks at Cleveland, Chicago and 
St. Louis, effective May 9, Each of the 
banks has maintained a rate of 3 per cent 
heretofore, Cleveland since Dec. 29, 1930, 
Chicago since Jan. 18, 1931, and St, Louis 
since Jan, 8, 1931. 


Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncements by the Board: 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land has established a rediscount rate of 
2% per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective May 9, 1931. 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago has established a rediscount rate of 
2'5 per cent on all classes of paper of all 
maturities, effective May 9, 1931. 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis has established a rediscount rate of 
2% per cent on all classes of paper of all 


J 


of financial and general business situa- 
tion. The year 1930 brought one of the 
best crops of several years, but untore 
tunately the decline in prices of general> 
farm products was somewhat dishearten- 
ing to the farmers. 

‘However, in general it is conceded the 
larger crop brought practically the money 
returns of former years with the addi- 
tional average. Instead of abundant crops 
in segregated districts the returns were 
bountiful throughout the State which 
gave every district a generous distribution 
|of the ultimate returns. 
| “A review of conditions througnevt the 
| United States based upon positive facts 
}Obtainable from other banking depart- 
|ments must be conceded to show that 
|Colorado has certainly been favored dur- 
ing the past year and regardless of a gen- 
eral depression throughout this country — 
it can be stated that with Wyoming and 
Montana, Colorado stands in the position — 
of being prosperous and subject to very 
few failures in the banking line.” 
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Relation of Federal Agency 
to Rural Public Health Work - 





Help Now Being Given to Drought-stricken 
Areas and Need for Permanent Cooperative 


Program Outlined by Physician 





By ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL W. F. DRAPER 


Federal Public Health Service 


N FEB. 6, 1931, an appropriation of $2,- 
000,000 became available to the Public 
Health Service for cooperation with the 

States in the drought-stricken areas in 
studies of and demonstration work in rural 
sanitation. The appropriation is for use 
from the date of passage of the Act until 
June 30, 1932. 


Telegraphic dispatches were immediately 
issued by the Surgeon General to all of the 
State health officers concerned, calling for 
a conference in Memphis on Feb. 10, 1931, to 
consider plans for carrying out the provisions 
of the Act. Twenty-two States were con- 
sidered as being included in the drought- 
stricken areas, of which 20 were represented 
at the conference. The conference approved 
plans submitted by the Public Health Service 
for cooperation with State and local health 
authorities under the provisions of the Act. 


+ + 


The first cooperative budgets under this 
appropriation became effective March 1, 1931, 
and extend to June 30, 1931, at which time 
new budgets will be put in operation for the 
year July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932. 


It was the opinion of the conference that 
the character and extent of future coopera- 
tive county health work as far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned, would be de- 
termined largely by the manner in which this 
appropriation was administered, the uses to 
which it was put, and the results accom- 
plished. 

It is with satisfaction that I am able to 
report that without exception, every State 
which has requested cooperation, under the 
provisions of this Act, has made an earnest 
and successful endeavor to comply with the 
principles which were adopted at the Mem- 
phis meeting, and in spirit and in practice 
to organize the work upon a national, con- 
servative basis, which may be relied upon 
to fulfill the hopes and ambitions of those 
concerned with the making and administra- 
tion of the appropriation and to merit their 
confidence in future undertakings. 


The Public Health Service has devoted its 
best efforts to serving the States promptly 
and effectively and to meeting their needs 
as completely as possible under the limita- 
tions of the regulations which apply to all 
agencies of the Federal Government. If we 
have seemed at times to be unduly insistent 
upon exactness of detail regarding nomina- 
tions, dates of appointment, vouchers, pay- 
rolls, and the like, it is only because it is re- 
quired of us and is essential for the accom- 
plishment of the common purpose of the 
State and Federal Government. 

During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1931, we shall have available for cooperative 
work in the drought-stricken area approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, or such part thereof as 
may be necessary. For the counties not in- 
cluded in this area there will be available 
the regular rural sanitation appropriation of 
$338,000. Estimates and budgets for pro- 
posed projects under each of these appro- 
priations will be requested early in May, for 
the coming fiscal year, and those approved 
will become effective July 1, 1931. The pos- 
sible total, therefore, which the Public Health 
may have invested in cooperative county 
health work during the year July 1, 1931 
to June 30, 1932 is approximately $1,838,000. 


+ + 


While this is gratifying and stimulating in 
some respects, there are nevertheless future 
problems which should begin to receive seri- 
ous consideration right now. As already 
stated, the appropriation for the drought- 
stricken area is an emergency measure and 
will cease on June 30, 1932. It is essential 


therefore that the cooperative projects should . 


be planned in such a manner that work other 
than that made necessary by the drought may 
continue without embarrassment, and that 
personnel may not experience undue hard- 
ship, when the emergency appropriation 
ceases. 

The failure in the last Congress of legis- 


lation providing for a permanent plan of co- 
operative county health work is now ancient 
history. I do not know at this time what ac- 
tion regarding the introduction of new or 
old legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress is contemplated by the proponents of 
the maternity and infancy measure and the 
proponents of the measure in behalf of co- 
operative county health work. 


I wish, however, to outline briefly certain 
possibilities in connection with plans of future 
work which, judging from my own knowledge 
and experience, might prove worth while. I 
believe that there is urgent need for the fur- 
ther development in the Public Health Service 
of the following three lines of cooperative 
service to State and local health agencies: 


1. An adequate consultation and advisory 
service. 

2. A service to develop better trained and 
better qualified public health personnel in of- 
ficial health agencies—national, State, and 
local. 

3. The accretion by means of studies, sur- 
veys, and experimental demonstrations, of 
additional knowledge and improved methods 
which may receive practical application and 
thereby increase the effectiveness of public 
health administration generally and produce 
more satisfactory results. 

As regards the consultation and advisory 
service there can be no doubt of the value 
of professional advice and assistance to com- 
munities and States by competent experts in 
the several phases of public health. Such 
service is now, being organized on a modest 
scale in connection with the drought relief 
work, and its value and possibilities will be 
readily apparent to those of you to whom 
it is possible to extend it. 

As the first new member of this develop- 
ing consultant staff we have secured Doctor 
Estella Ford Warner, who is acting as con- 
sultant to State and local communities in 
the child hygiene work in our cooperative 
county health projects. Doctor Warner has 
thus far had time to visit only Alabama. 


+ + 


Should the Public Health Service be made 
responsible for a permanent program of 
county health work in the future, it would 
be disposed to give serious consideration to 
the maintenance of a definite consultation 
service on all public health problems that 
might arise in which expert knowledge and 
broad experience were required for solution. 

Closely related to this consultation service 
would be additional executive personnel from 
the Public Health Service to assist in the de- 
velopment of programs of public health work 
in underdeveloped States and localities in 
order that their citizens and their children 
might have the advantages of health pro- 
téction and promotion similar to that which 
is enjoyed by those in the better developed 
and more prosperous States and localities. 

The need for better qualified and better 
trained personnel in all departments is only 
too well known. In a future program con- 
sideration might be given to cooperating with 
State and local communities by the temporary 
assignment of Public Health Service person- 
nel to act as substitute health officers for a 
sufficient period to enable the permanent 
public health officers to accept scholarships 
in the accredited schools of public health. 
This would have the double advantage of 
adding greatly to the public health training 
and experience of both the permanent offi- 
cial and the substitute, and in the course of 
a few years would contribute vastly to the 
elevation of the public health standards of 
this country. 

The value of a future program of addi- 
tional studies and investigations for the pur- 


pose of extending scientific information and, 


perfecting more effective methods for the 
application of present knowldege for the pre- 
vention and control of disease is well under- 
stood. Such work on a much more nearly 
adequate scale must of necessity be included 
in any well conceived plan of cooperative 
county health work on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. 








Visual Education as Aid to Teacher 
Utilizing of Modern Devices Urged by Educator 
By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


ISUAL aids enable pupils to see things at 
school. Remarkable developments have 
come about in visualizing education since 

Commenius, the first advocate of pictures, 
brought joy to,the school children of yester- 
day with his Orbis Pictus. The pictures of 
trees, clouds, sky and river in that first pic- 
ture book must have interested those chil- 
dren as much as the modern films of the 
Byrd expedition thrill the youth of today. 

Many of the adults of today had a stere- 
scope in the days of their youth—that Vic- 
torian model of visual instruction which fur- 
nished parlor entertainment with pictures 
prefacing the modern comic supplements. 
There were also pictures of Niagara Falls, 
and other wonders of the world which found 
their way into geography classes. It is still 
a medium by which children view the geog- 
raphy of the world, its scientific wonders, 
and historic moments in history, and other 
scenes. 


It may seem a far cry from the first pic- 
ture book of the lantern slides of today, but 
the psychological principle is not different. 
Commenius pointed out the importance of 
the seeing experience in the learning process. 
Every billboard shows how modern advertis- 
ing recognizes the psychology of this prin- 
ciple in the selling process. 

Visual aid service has come as a modern 
teaching device to aid the teacher and to 
facilitate pupil learning. Never for a mo- 
ment is it to be thought that the film or the 
radio is to be a substitute for the teacher; 
the personality of the teacher is that some- 
thing which cainot be substituted. Teachers 
must still continue to teach. But the skillful 
teacher utilizes every means at hand to make 


the instruction function by impressing the 
facts clearly and vividly. ' 

It should not be assumed either that the 
mere provision of visual materials im a school 
will insure their proper use. There is no 
magic about them; they are not playthings 
to provide novelty instead of studying. Like 
books and all other equipment they should 
be selected with care to fit the needs and 
effectively utilized to bring about the desired 
results. Unless they serve a real purpose 
there is no reason for dragging them into 
the technique. They are the means to the 
end, but not the end in itself. If they do 
not supplement, enlarge, vitalize, envision, 
illustrate, or clarify the instruction, they 
have no place in school time. 

But visual aids can be made an integral 
part of the school program and are all of 
that in the hands of the skillful teacher who 
utilizes them for illustrative purposes as nat- 
urally as she uses the blackboard. And there 
was a time when the blackboard was looked 
upon as a fad and the wrong thing to have 
in any school. 

The glory of Mt. Rainier on the screen 
brings meaning to the definition of a moun- 
tain. The events of history and citizenship, 
the stories of literature, the everyday facts 
of science, the necessity of health, the need 
of safety and fire prevention, the work of 
industry, the working of government—in 
fact every field of knowledge can be illus- 
trated through the visual aids now available. 

The schools succeeding best in utilizing 
these new aids to instruction apply the same 
standards to them as in selecting and using 
any other equipment—their quality and use- 
fulness in the school program. Children are 
thereby enabled to see things at school that 
amplify their knowledge, extend their expe- 
riences and enrich their lives. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





SIMILARITY IN EMPLOYMENT 
TREND OF MEN AND WOMEN 





Federal Bureau Studied Conditions in Ohio in Effort to 
Determine Whether There Was Any Marked Difference 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By MISS ELEANOR C, NELSON 


Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


RECENT publication of the Wom- 

en’s Bureau entitled “Variations in 

Employment Trends of Women and 
Men” considers the problem as to 
whether or not employment statistics 
should be collected and presented sepa- 
rately for men and women. In its ap- 
plication of the resources of the Bureau 
to the solution of problems met by out- 
side statistical experts in the field of 
women in industry, and in its methods 
of selecting and handling the material 
available, the study typifies the more 
purely statistical presentations of the 
Women’s Bureau. 

+ + 

The study was suggested at a meeting 
of the committee on governmental labor 
statistics appointed by the American 
Statistical Association. This committee 
is concerned with improvements in 
methods of collecting and presenting 
employment statistics, and its member- 
ship consists of representatives of State 
and Federal bureaus and other organi- 
zations actually collecting employment 
data. 

When it 1921 the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census discontinued the 
practice of presenting figures by sex in 
its reports on employment in manufac- 
turing industries, the question * was 
raised as to the possibility of the loss 
through such simplification of funda- 
mentally important facts. Although 
women form a comparatively small part 
of the wage earners of the Nation and 
in any general statistical presentation 
of employment figures the trends of 
their employment would be chiefly in- 
fluenced by the trends of men’s employ- 
ment, it was realized that with the re- 
cent developments of industrial life in 
this country significant changes have 
taken place in the status of women 
which could be understood only when it 
was known just how the developments 
of women’s employment differed from 
those of men’s. 

The Women’s Bureau, a research or- 
ganization specializing in the economic 
problems arising from women’s position 
in industry, undertook a study to deter- 
mine the usefulness and significance of 
continuing the collection of women’s 
employment figures. It was felt that 
such a study might aid in determining 
the policy to be adopted in collecting 
unemployment statistics. 

If the trends of employment statistics 
for the two sexes should be found to be 
the same,’ figures giving employment 
statistics for the two groups combined 
would be adequate and simpler of col- 
lection and presentation, but if it should 
be shown that women’s employment is 
subject to different influences and re- 
acts differently from men’s then it 
would be essential for a full understand- 
ing of the industrial situation that the 
employment trends for each sex be 
known. 

+ + 

The most satisfactory and significant 
field for stidy was presented in the fig- 
ures available in the State of Ohio. 
Since 1914 this State has collected 
monthly figures on employment, by sex, 
for wage earners, clerical workers, and 
sales people not traveling; for the years 
1916 to 1922 these figures had not been 
published; for 1922 they had not, at the 
time of inquiry, even been tabulated. 
But it was apparent that here was the 
most promising field, since material was 
available on the sex distribution of 
clerks and of sales: people, as well as 
wage earners, for the years 1914 to 1924. 
Accordingly, this valuable series of 
monthly data, culminating in reports for 
30,439 establishments and 1,055,720 em- 
ployes in 1924, constitutes the basis of 
the report under discussion. 

To test the general accuracy of the 
Ohio figures and the validity of the 
trends of employment represented by 
them, the Women’s Bureau compiled the 
figures on employment given by the 
Federal Census of Manufactures for 


1914, 1919, 1921 and 1923 for Ohio, and 
plotted the resulting curve on the charts 
showing curves of the figures for man- 
ufactures given by the State authorities. 
The similarity of the trends indicated 
by the two sets of figures is very marked 
and the indications of trend of employ- 
ment in Ohio resulting from two sets of 
figures are nearly enough alike to sub- 
stantiate the fluctuations shown by the 
more detailed and continuous State fig- 
ures. 

From the monthly figures the Wom- 
en’s Bureau has, computed the average 
number of employes for the year. It 
also has computed, by dividing the 
month of highest employment into the 
month of lowest employment, the per 
cent that the minimum employment is 
of the maximum—an important figure 
showing the variability of employment 
within the year. 

To facilitate the interpretation and 
analysis of the mass of figures presented 
in the report, the Women’s Bureau pre- 
pared charts for each of the 54 classifi- 
cations of wage earners for which fig- 
ures are presented. These charts show 
the trend of employment in two ways. 
One series is confined to the changes 
within a year and is plotted separately 
each year from index numbers based on 
the number of employes in January. In 
this series the figures are illustrated 
separately for men and women, but the 
total is not given. The other series 
shows a continuous curve for the 11- 
year period, the base being the average 
number of employes in 1914. In this se- 
ries the figures are illustrated separately 
for men and women and a third curve 
shows the trend of employment for the 
total. For most of the charts on manu- 
factures, as explained above, curves are 
entered for 1914, 1919, 1921 and 1923 to 
illustrate the trends shown by the 
United States Census of Manufactures. 

+ + 

STUDY of the charts is facilitated 
~™ by grouping them in various com- 
binations. For conyenience in so doing 
the graphs are presented separately, ac- 
companying the bulletin in an envelope 
instead of being bound with the text. 
Furthermore, they are on onion-skin 
paper. 

Although employment figures from 
only one State, and for only 11 years, 
cannot be considered to be comprehen- 
sive enough to form a basis for gener- 
ally applicable findings, they are serv- 
iceable as indications of probabilities 
that can be tested through more com- 
prehensive data. 

In general, the most striking fact re- 
vealed by the curves is the similarity in 
the trends of employment of men and 
women. The figures for the 11 years in 
Ohio show that both when employment 
is declining and when it is increasing 
the general trend is almost universally 
the same for the two sexes. The curve 
for the total, however, fails to indicate 
significant changes in the relative im- 
portance of the two sexes and does not 
show the different influences of seasonal 
employment on the two sexes. Nor is 
it adequate in the smaller industrial 
classifications into which the main 
groups are divided. 

Furthermore, the effects of changes in 
economic conditions— war, depression, 
strikes—are not consistently the same 
for both sexes nor, through different 
classifications, are they consistently the 
Same even for one sex. It is clear that 
separate figures by sex must be avail- 
able for periods of economic disturb- 
ance if the significant variations for the 
sexes are to be understood. 

Although since the inauguration of 
this Women’s Bureau study other agen- 
cies have made use of the same and 
more recent Ohio data in connection 
with unemployment studies, the special 
contributions of the Women’s Bureau 
are its analyses from the point of view 
of evaluating employment data by sex 
and its unique series of charts. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 11, Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, Research Director, Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, will discuss the activities of the Research Division 
of the Bureau. 





Administering State Activities 


Application of Business Principles Advocated 


By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


NLY by careful planning ahead, better 
QO adjustment of government costs and im- 
proved organization can local and State 
governments hope to render the service 
which present-day conditions require. 
Government has grown to such propor- 
tions and so intimately affects the welfare 
and safety o fevery person that it has become 
the greatest business of the country and 
merits the serious concern of all the people. 
It can no longer be left to grow without plan 
or purpose. There must be the most careful 
study of its organization, its policies, its es- 
sential needs and its prospective revenues. 
In a dozen States and in scores of munici- 
pal and local governments surveys and 
studies of one kind or another are being un- 
dertaken. These in themselves evidence a 
widespread recognition that improvements 
are needed and although they may be ex- 
pressed in differing terms they all have as 
their basic purpose the finding of a better 
way to meet the pressing problems of current 


administration. The growing costs of gov- 
ernment have been given much more pub- 
licity than the costs of growing government. 


There is not much prospect that our ad- 
ministrative budgets for next year, or five 
years from now, can be reduced below their 
present program of spending. The facilities 
that must be provided at public expense and 
the service which government must render 
costs a great deal more of money and these 
facilities and services cannot well be cur- 
tailed, especially in highly organized and 
populous communities. 

What we can do, however, is to turn our 
energy and our interest toward the better 
organization and direction of government, 
the right Kind of distribution of the tax bur- 
den and the assurance of a dollar's worth 
of service for every dollar spent. 

Modern students of government have dis- 
covered that the administration of public af- 
fairs is much more a matter of business than 
of politics or even statesmanship. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


President of the United States 1801-1809: 
“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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How California Determines 
Sanity of Alleged Criminals + 





Secretary of Crime Commission Also Dis- 
cusses Other Changes in Laws Relating to 
Trial and Punishment of Offenders 





By CHRIS B. FOX 


Secretary, Crime Commission, Department of Penology, State of California 


HE members of the California Crime 

Commission feel that the time has passed 

when the solution of crimes and appre- 
hension of criminals shall be dealt with solely 
by city, township and county authorities. Be- 
fore the advent of rapid transportation by 
automobiles on paved highways, and by 
trains amd airplanes, local peace officers 
could cope with the situation. It is different 
today. A criminal can commit burglary in 
Los Angeles today and in San Francisco to- 
morrow. Hence, the need of greater partici- 
pation in this field by the State. California 
is alert to the situation and is beginning to 
lend its aid. 


A new prison for young first offenders was 
authorized in 1929. This prison will be lo- 
cated in southern California. It will house 
first offenders between the ages of 18 and 24 
years. First offenders between these ages 
can be transferred from San Quentin where 
they now come in contact with older and 
more hardened criminals. 


This institution shall be so administered as 
to provide, as far as is practical, the most 
beneficial training, education and discipline 
of the inmates, including agricultural, voca- 
tional and industrial training. When this 
institution is completed California will have 
splendid facilities for segregating persons 
who have infringed upon the law. 


We now have the training school for boys 
under 16 years of age at Whittier; the Pres- 
ton School of Industry for boys between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years; the California 
School for Girls under 21 years of age; there 
will be the California Institution for Women 
which will incarcerate women over the age 
of 21 years; chere will also be the Inter- 
mediate Prison for young male first offend- 
ers between the ages of 18 and 24 years; we 
now have San Quentin for more hardened 
first offenders under 24 years of age and 
first offemders over 24 years of age; and, 
finally, we have Folsom for male recidivists. 

In cases where a defendant entered the 
plea of insanity as a defense it was cus- 
tomary in this State for the defense to hire 
one or more medical men to testify that the 
defendant was insane at the time of the 
crime. The _ prosecuting attorney usually 
employed an equal number of medical ex- 
perts to testify that defendant knew the dif- 
ference between right and wrong and was 
aware of the nature and consequences of his 
acts. This conflict of technical medical evi- 
dence left the jury in doubt. It was difficult 
for the jury to determine which opinion of 
these partial experts was correct. 


+ + 

To remedy this condition the Legislature, 
at the suggestion of the Crime Commission, 
passed a statute requiring the judge, when- 
ever the defendant pleaded insanity, to ap- 


‘ point two alienists, one of whom must come 


from the medical staff of one of the State 
hospitals for the insane. The court can ap- 
point a third if it deems that necessary. 
These alienists are paid from county funds. 
They examine the defendant and testify as 
to his mental condition, and are subject to 
cross examination. The defense and prose- 
cution can appoint others if they choose. 


In 122 cases in which alienists were ap- 
pointed by the court, betweem Aug. 15, 1929, 
and Nov. 1, 1930, the district attorneys ap- 
pointed additional experts im 23 cases and 
the defense appointed experts in only eight 
cases. In all but a very few cases the jury 
followed the court's experts, indicating that 
the jury prefers to follow the judgment of 
those impartially appointed. ‘The Commis- 
sion feels that this system, although not per- 
fect, is a forward step in this complicated 
field. 


The State Constitution was amended in 
1928 to permit the defendant to waive a jury 
trial in felomy cases. Defendant has always 
had the right, in this State, to waive a jury 
in misdemeanor cases. Since this amend- 
ment was adopted defendants are availing 
themselves of this privilege to an increasing 
extent. During the two years beginning Oct. 
1, 1928, the percentage of waivers in felony 


cases in the five largest counties are as fol- 
lows: Alameda County, 7 per cent; Fresno 
County, 9 per cent; Los Angeles County, 33 
per cent; San Diego County, 10 per cent; 
San Francisco County, 5 per cent. The re- 
sults also indicate that the judgments of the 
court are quite as fair to the accused as the 
verdicts of the jury. 


~ => 


The Commission recently filed its 1931 re- 
port with the Legislature. Several bills rec- 
ommended by the Commission are now be- 
fore the Legislature for consideration. In 
connection with its present program the 
Commission in its report said: 

“Until these new laws (passed in 1927 and 
1929) have been thoroughly digested by our 
body politic, it is inopportune to recommend 
a large number of new and radical changes. 
The problem is a continuing one. It cannot 
be solved overnight or in a few years. It 
must be continuously and carefully studied. 
The understanding and enforcement of old 
laws is as much needed and may be as effec- 
tive as the adoption of mew ones. New pro- 
posals should be made and new laws passed 
and old laws amended only when study and 
experience demonstrate the need thereof. 
Consequently this commission has compara- 
tively few recommendations to the Legisla- 
ture for the passage of new laws.” 


Among the bills now before the Legislature 
is one relating to the purchase of fireams. 
It requires the dealer who sells the pistol to 
send a copy of the registration slip to the 
State Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation. This slip contains the signa- 
ture of the purchaser, his address and the 
number and make of the gun which can be 
checked with other records in that office. 
It will be of some assistance in tracing own- 
ership in cases where gums are used in the 
commission of crime. This bill is far from 
being adequate as a proper regulation of the 
sale and possession of firearms, but is a step 
in the right direction. . 


The habitual criminal act will be amended 
so as to confine its operation to certain se- 
rious crimes such as robbery, burglary, arson, 
murder, grand theft, bribery, perjury, train 
wrecking and extortion. The habitual crim- 
inal act, as it now reads, is criticized as too 
severe in the case of fourth offenders who are 
sentenced for life without parole. At present 
a person who has been four times convicted 
of any felony may be sentenced for life with- 
out parole. This is considered too harsh in 
cases of conviction of so-called statutory fel- 
onies such as issuing fictitious checks, driving 
an automobile while intoxicated, and many 
other similar offenses which have been made 
felonies during recent years. 


Another bill gives the special criminal in- 
vestigators of the Bureau of Criminal Identi- 
fication and Investigation powers as peace 
officers. 

A bill establishing a State telephone-type- 
writer system of police communication is ex- 
pected to pass. This system will have its 
central receiving and sending station in the 
Bureau of Crimnal Identification and Inves- 
tigation at the State capital at Sacramento. 
Information concerning crime will be received 
and sent to peace officers in all the important 
cities throughout the State. It will tie in 
with smiilar systems which have been oper- 
ating in San Francisco and Los Angeles for 
several years. This will be another instance 
where the State is assuming its rightful re- 
sponsibility in attempting to curb crime in 
this State. ; 

+ + 


The measures which have been mentioned 
here are just a few of the more important 
ones. Many other splendid laws have been 
passed. Many of them are technical in their 
nature and of little general interest. 

The Crime Commission is proud of the 
record made in this State during the last six 
years. Crime does not, however, show any 
material decrease as yet. The Crime Com- 
mission will continue its efforts and will co- 
operate with all others who are interested in 
seeing a reduction in the amount of crime. 





Unemployment Insurance Analyzed 
Maine Commissioner Points to Disadvantages 
By WILBUR D. SPENCER 


Insurance Commissioner, State of Maine 


BILL proposing a State mutual organiza- 

tion to administer unemployment insur- 

ance in Maine was defeated at the last 
session of the Legislature. There seems to 
have been a country-wide attempt to enact 
similar legislation. 


In times of industrial depression the urge 
for such imsurance has been insistent, be- 
cause of the prevalent idea that the world 
owes everyone a living. Why this impression 
should persist it is hard to explain in the ab- 
stract, except on the ground that the wish is 
the father of the thought. 


Historically, the reverse has been true, for 
public support of the indigent and unfortu- 
nate has not long been recognized as a mu- 
nicipal or civil obligation. Once, voluntary 
efforts of towns and counties to maintain 
their poor were regarded as evidence of the 
advance in humanitarian sentiment. But to- 
day the conditions under which such relief 
is available are odious because the recipient 
of public charity is not permitted to expend 
such funds according to his own dictates, and 
society itself has, seemingly, cast a stigma 
upon those who accept such assistance. 

Too much beneficence creates state-wide 
dependence. In this respect, umemployment 
insurance aS a means would soon produce 
two classes, only one of which would be self- 
supporting. Such a division is undesirable, 
because, While the present system of public 
maintenance may have its defects, the idea 
itself is new and hardly in accord with Amer- 
ican views Of competition, thrift and demo- 
cratic privilege and duty. 

Such practice in a new country like ours 
would entail upon one part of the population 
the legal obligation of supporting the other, 
to the extemt that there would be a con- 





stantly increasing tendency to throw the en- 
— burden upon the more thrifty but smaller 
class. 


Im the first place, there already exists a 
phase of unemployment insurance in Maine, 
in connection with the opération of work- 
men’s compensation. For instance, besides 
the general temptation to malinger on the 
ground of inability to obtain work, the 
amount paid to injured workmen between 
the minimum and the actual wage is, in ef- 
fect, unemployment insurance, and the over- 
plus dispensed beyond actual earnings is in 
the nature of a positive recognition of the 
theory of a living wage. 

The Biblical injunction which directs 
every man to support himself, even by the 
sweat of his brow, is still effective so far as 
known. To disregard it will be to take the 
divine spur from individual effort. The only 
alternatives are law and war, which are 
sometimes synonymous. At any rate, the 
toiling classes, if mindful of their own limi- 
tations, will be slow to increase the burden 
beyond what is necessary to provide for the 
deserving poor and unfortunate and will be 
prompt to reduce idleness and crime rather 
than foster them. 


The bill introduced in Maine would have 
made the employer advance the funds neces- 
Sary to pay claims and a commission was 
proposed with salaries of more than $20,000 
to administer such an act. It is reasonable 
that such an additional load for industry, 
although eventually recouped from the con- 
sumer, would add more than a straw to the 
back of industry, and soon result as it has 
in England in an imposing government debt 
of $300,000,000 and in perpetual depression 
in business as it has in that empire. 





